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IN THIS ISSUE 


Continuing its timely and significant contri- 
butions to the analysis of war and society—be- 
gun in the January, 1941, issue on “War and 
Peace”’ and followed by the November, 10941, 
issue on “National Morale’—the American 
Journal of Sociology now presents a special issue 
on “The Impact of War on American Life.” 


In “Population and Vital Phenomena” 
Philip M. Hauser points out that up to now the 
demographic changes noted have been largely 
those attributable, not to the war, but to the 
war-stimulated prosperity. In the long run, 
however, the war may be expected to produce 
population distortions of far-reaching effect. 
Dr. Hauser is assistant director of the Bureau 
of the Census. 


The reorganization required of the nation for 
successful prosecution of a war is essentially a 
problem of mobilizing human resources. In his 
article, ‘““Mobilization of Human Resources,” 
Robert K. Lamb analyzes the American pro- 
gram of mobilization to date, indicating the 
points of greatest stress which have arisen and 
suggesting methods of mitigating these strains. 
Dr. Lamb is staff director of the House Com- 
mittee Investigating National Defense Migra- 
tion. 


Modern war affects all the institutions of a 
society. H. M. Kallen finds the schools of the 
United States unprepared for war, inept in ad- 
justing to it, and still hoping for a ‘‘return to 
normalcy” after the war. His article, “The War 
and Education in the United States,” concludes 
that there is a great need to rethink our entire 
conception of the education of free men. Dr. 
Kallen is a member of the faculty of the New 
School for Social Research. 


Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of Chicago, continues the dis- 
cussion of the effect of war on institutions in 
his article on ““The Effect of War on the Ameri- 
can Family.” He notes the more obvious ef- 
fects of war on the family—temporarily broken 
homes, wartime changes in marriage, divorce, 
and birth rates, and an increase in working 
mothers with its accompaniment of neglect of 
children and increasing juvenile delinquency 
rates—and then considers the more profound 
and long-run effects of war on the family, par- 
ticularly the intensification of the trend toward 
the companionship type of family with concom- 
itant family instability while the transition is 
taking place. 


The church, too, is experiencing the effects of 
war. In “The Impact of the War on Religion 
in America” F. Ernest Johnson discusses the 
great shock and subsequent readjustments 
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ner, Paul G. Cressey, Clarence W. 
Schroeder, T. Earl Sellinger, Earl R. 
Moses, and Calvin F. Schmid. 
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delinquency in Chicago, the authors 
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In this first full-size inquiry into ma- 
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ing a terminal point in economic his- 
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was what it was, the forces tending 
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estant churches, within whose thinking pacifism 
had become a strong current. Dr. Johnson is 


| executive secretary of the Federal Council of the 


Churches of Christ in America. 


In the “Impact of the War on Labor and In- 
dustry,’’ Nels Anderson and Nathaniel H. Rogg 
analyze the trend toward greater governmental 
control over labor and industry. Mr. Rogg is an 
executive assistant in the Section on Labor Re- 
lations of the Federal Works Agency. Dr. An- 
Gerson was formerly director of the Section on 
Labor Relations and is now Atlantic Coast re- 
gional representative of the Recruitment and 
Manning Organization of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 


Ethnic and minority groups always consti- 
tute a special problem in wartime. Dr. E. 
Franklin Frazier, professor of sociology, How- 
ard University, offers a thoroughgoing account 
of the frictions centering around minority 
groups in “Ethnic and Minority Groups in 
Wartime, with Special Reference to the Negro.” 


War itself may be considered a form of social 
disorganization. The effect of the war on some 
lesser forms of social disorganization is ably 
treated in Walter C. Reckless’ article, ““The Im- 
pact of War on Crime, Delinquency, and Pros- 
titution.’’ Dr. Reckless is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Social Administration, Ohio 
State University. 


What the war will bring in the way of per- 
sonal disorganization is the topic of a thought- 
provoking paper, “War and Personality Disor- 
ganization,” by H. Warren Dunham. After an 
analysis of the relevant data currently available, 
Dr. Dunham offers a series of hypotheses to 
serve as a starting-point for research in this area. 
Dr. Dunham is a member of the department of 
sociology of Wayne University. 


In “The Impact of War on American Insti- 
tutions” Dr. Everett C. Hughes of the depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Chicago, of- 
fers a highly suggestive discussion of the pe- 
culiar vulnerability of voluntary institutions in 
a situation of total war—of “‘total’’ diversion of 
attention, energy, and money to the end of mil- 
itary victory. 


Kenneth Burke, the well-known literary crit- 
ic and author of Permanence and Change and 
Attitudes toward History, has written a provoca- 
tive interpretation of the impact of war on in- 
tellectual life in “War and Cultural Life.” 


Concluding the issue, Dr. Ralph H. Gabriel 
of Yale University contributes a thoughtful pa- 
per on the basic American ideology of democ- 
racy—its failures and successes in the past and 
its hope for the future in “Democracy: Retro- 
spect and Prospect.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 
IN EXPLANATION OF OUR NEW FORMAT 
* * x 


ya ISSUE introduces a double-column page, designed for easier 
reading as well as for economy, in line with wartime necessities. 
The actual saving is very substantial, and the editor feels that 
scholarship will be better served by using all available money 
for the publication of articles and reviews than for such typo- 
graphical luxuries as wide margins and ‘‘white space.’’ More- 
over, the shorter reading line is recommended by leading 
academic reading specialists. 

We want to assure our readers, and to emphasize, that while 
the journal is thinner and contains fewer pages, over the year 
it will contain the same amount of material, or more, as under the 
single-column format. 

Academic, and especially scientific, journals which formerly 
had world-wide support, face a serious struggle for existence 
with the discontinuance of so many foreign subscriptions. 
Indeed, it is to be expected that many learned journals will be 
among the casualties of war. To avoid this danger, to maintain 
our editorial standard for quantity as well as quality of pub- 
lication, we adopt this more economical format, while hoping 


and believing that you will also find it more readable. 


THE EDITOR 
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POPULATION AND VITAL PHENOMENA' 
PHILIP M. HAUSER 


ABSTRACT 


In the short run the war will generate a cyclical movement of vital phenomena in which the birth rate, the 
rate of natural increase, the rate of population growth, the marriage rate, and the divorce rate will pass suc- 
cessively from peak to trough to peak with preparation for, participation in, and cessation of hostilities. 
During the cyclical movement of these phenomena, military mortality may be expected to increase greatly 
and, then, to drop abruptly with the close of the war. The effects of the war on the population to date have 
been largely, but not entirely, the effects of prosperity stimulated by the war. The war will probably leave 
demographic scars which will have far-reaching long-run effects on the population of the United States; 
namely, gaps in the age structure of the nation—“hollow classes”; a surplus of women of marriageable age; 
an appreciable number of disabled men; and a distorted internal distribution of population produced by hur- 
ried preparation for war. These effects, in combination with the disturbance of human motivation, the break- 
ing of the “‘cake of custom,” attendant social unrest, widespread diffusion of contraception, and the uncer- 
tainty of the future will probably accelerate the downward trend of fertility and decelerate the rate of na- 
tional population growth. It may be expected that population problems will be among the major problems 
of post-war adjustment. 


The past decade, with its years of de- 
pression, has witnessed many population 
changes, some of them representing the con- 
tinuation of long-time trends and others re- 
flecting the impact of economic distress on 
American life. The new decade, begun with 
war, has already greatly modified many of 
the population changes of the thirties and 
will undoubtedly bring even more profound 
alterations of population patterns in its 
wake. 

The effects of World War II on the popu- 
lation of the United States may be thought 


of as having three distinct phases: first, the 
effects which follow preparation for war; 
second, the effects of full military participa- 
tion in the war; and, third, the effects of 
post-war adjustment. Obviously, it is pos- 
sible at this time to describe factually only 
the first of these phases. Although the demo- 
graphic records of World War I and those 
available to date for belligerents in World 
War II leave much to be desired,? it is pos- 

2Quantitative data on the trends in births, 


deaths, and migration in the various nations of 
Europe during the last war are extremely inade- 








t Acknowledgment is made of the services of Dr. 
Henry S. Shryock, who supervised the preparation 
of the materials and provided critical counsel; of Mr. 
Wilson Grabill, who performed the various statistical 
calculations; and of Mr. Severn Provus and Miss 
Margaret Stone, who assisted in bibliographical 
tasks. 


quate. This is, in part, inevitable, since invasions 
and the military and economic exhaustion of total 
war are likely to be accompanied by the disruption 
of even the basic statistical services of a country. 
Comparisons of pre-war and post-war census age 
distributions, with computations of what ‘‘normal”’ 
births and deaths would have been, give a measure of 
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sible, on the basis of these records, to de- 
scribe the pattern of population changes 
which may be anticipated in the second and 
third phases of World War II, in the United 
States, and to point to some of the problems 
that will be attendant upon them. 


THE EFFECTS OF PREPARATION FOR WAR 


In a social and economic sense, American 
participation in the war antedates Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. The defense, lend-lease, and vic- 
tory programs had already been initiated 
when Pearl Harbor was attacked. These 
programs, which successively expanded into 
a program of full war production, profound- 
ly affected the course of the business cycle 
and produced one of the nation’s most active 
boom periods. It has been demonstrated 
that many population phenomena are highly 
sensitive to the business cycle.’ It is to be 





the net changes presumably because of the war. Re- 
fined analysis, however, is impossible without the 
continuation of registration services and the meas- 
urement of migratory movements. 

It is possible that more adequate statistical 
records may be kept during this war. Census and 
registration procedures are better developed in 
most countries, and professional research personnel 
are more numerous. In addition, the need for quan- 
titative information on manpower and economic 
potential is more widely realized. However, as war 
becomes more acute, many of the types of statistics 
desired by social scientists are relegated to the cate- 
gory of nonessential information. Neither the Eng- 
lish, the French, nor the Italians took their censuses 
in 1941. The Polish, Greek, and Yugoslav statistical 
organizations were destroyed. Hence the needs of 
government agencies and the interests of social sci- 
entists in the problems of war and population must 
be met by increasingly inadequate data. Current 
information on population in all parts of the world, 
belligerent and neutral alike, is being systematically 
covered by various war agencies and by the Census 
Library Project of the Library of Congress. Cita- 
tions to much of the published material are made 
available currently in Population Index. 


3 William F. Ogburn and Dorothy S. Thomas, 
“The Influence of the Business Cycle on Social 
Factors,” Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, XVIII (September, 1922), 324-40; Dorothy 
S. Thomas, Social Aspects of the Business Cycle (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925); Maurice B. 
Hexter, Social Consequences of Business Cycles (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925). 


expected, therefore, that the effects of the 
war on American population phenomena to 
date, both before and after December 7, 
1941, are, to a considerable extent, the 
effects of the recovery and prosperity phases 
of the business cycle (see Chart I). Let us 
turn to an examination of some of them. 

Total population growth.—Official esti- 
mates are available giving the monthly 
growth of the population of the United 
States from April 1, 1940, the date of the 
Sixteenth Decennial Census, to July 1, 
1941.4 During this fifteen-month period it 
is estimated that the population of the 
United States increased by 1,369,481 per- 
sons—from a total of 131,669,000 to 133,- 
039,000. This represents an annual increase 
of 1,095,585 persons, or 0.83 per cent, as 
compared with an average annual increase 
of 889,423 persons, or 0.70 per cent, between 
1930 and 1940. The more rapid growth of 
the population of the United States during 
this fifteen-month period was effected partly 
as the result of a small immigration, that is, 
a net immigration of 90,236 persons.5 

Since the most striking population phe- 
nomena of the thirties was the great decline 
in the rate of national population growth® 
the rapid acceleration of population growth 
in the new decade, as a concomitant of the 
war, merits further examination. This can 
be achieved by an analysis of the compo- 
nents of population growth, namely, the 
birth rate, the death rate, and net immigra- 
tion. 

The birth rate——The major factor in the 
acceleration of the population growth of the 
nation was the increase in the birth rate. 
The crude birth rate (births per 1,000 per- 
sons), which reached a low of 18.1 in 1933, 


‘Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Population, Series P-3, No. 28 (Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 11, 1942). 


$s During the intercensal decade, April 1, 1930, 
to April 1, 1940, there was a net emigration of 
46,518 persons from the United States (see Bureau of 
the Census, Population, Series P-3, No. 10 [March 
15, 1941]). 


6 See Philip M. Hauser, “Population,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLVII (May, 1942), 816-28. 
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CHART I 


ANNUAL INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND SELECTED 
POPULATION TRENDS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1925 TO 1941 
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SOURCES OF DATA FOR CHART I 


Annual index of industrial production.—‘‘Industrial Production, New or Revised Series,’’ Survey of Current Business (Washington: 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, September, 1941), p. 24. 

Annual increase in population —Estimates based on data supplied by the Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census. 

Crude birth and crude death rates.—Rates for 1925-32 based on revised estimates by W. S. Every reer and P. K. Whelpton. Rates 
for 1933-41 based on data published in Special Reports, Vol. 15, Nos. 35 and 36, Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census, 
July, 1942, corrected for underregistration. 

Annual immigration and emigration for the United States —Data engvaet by Bureau of Naturalization and “ay = Net 
migration figures for January 1, 1930, to July 1, 1941, as published in U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Popula- 
tion, Series, P-—3, No. 28, June 11, 1942; figures r July 1, 1941, to January 1, 1942, unpublished. Military movements excluded. 

Crude marriage and crude divorce rates.—Rates for on 5 to 1940 based on annual data as published in Special Reports, Vol. 15, 


Nos. 13 and 18, Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census. Rate for.1941 based on data for sixteen selected states only, as 
reported to the Division of Vital Statistics. 
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increased in 1938 to 19.1, reflecting eco- 
nomic recovery in 1937; dropped in 1939 to 
18.7, with the recession in 1938; and rose to 
19.3 in 1940 and to 20.4 in 19417 (Chart I). 
The increase in the birth rate from 1940 to 
1941 may well be interpreted as a phenome- 
non attributable largely to the economic re- 
covery stimulated by the war. 
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April and July, 1941. It is more than a coin- 
cidence that these peaks occurred approxi- 
mately nine months after the introduction in 
and passage by Congress, respectively, of 
the Selective Service Act. It seems reason- 
able to conclude that compulsory conscrip- 
tion necessitated by the war resulted in a 
sharp increase in the birth rate. 
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DATA FOR CHART II 


Arrows on chart showing birth rate indicate dates nine months after introduction into and passage by Congress of the Selective 
Service Act. Arrows on chart showing marriage rate indicate dates of introduction into and passage by Congress of the Selective 


Service Act. 


Based on reports to the Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census. Birth rates corrected for underregistration. Marriage 


rates for the following sixteen selected states only: 


Cc alifornia, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, lowa, Maryland, 


Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


The war played a more direct role in the 
increase of the birth rate, however, as is evi- 
denced by other considerations. The crude 
birth rate, after elimination of seasonal in- 
fluences, has been plotted by months for the 
period 1939-41 in Chart II. It is to be ob- 
served that peaks in fertility are reached in 

7 Standardized birth rates for the same period 
show substantially the same pattern. On the basis 
of provisional reports the crude birth rate in the 
first quarter of 1942 was 21.0, as compared with 19.4 


in the first quarter of 1941. The rates are adjusted 
for underregistration of births. 


The death rate-—The crude death rate 
(deaths per 1,000 persons) shows a down- 
ward linear trend during the period from 
1925 to 1941, with some slight fluctuation. 
The 1940 and 1941 crude death rates—11.1 
and 10.8, respectively—are approximately 
what is to be expected from the linear trend. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that at this 
stage of our participation in the war the 
death rate has not been visibly affected.* 


§ Standardized death rates for the same period 
show substantially the same pattern. On the basis 


























Natural increase.—Since the birth rate 
has, during the period studied, been rela- 
tively sensitive to social, economic, and po- 
litical changes, while the death rate has re 
mained relatively stable, it is to be expected 
that the rate of natural increase from 1925 to 
1941 closely parallels that of the birth rate. 
The crude rate of natural increase (the 
crude birth rate minus the crude death rate) 
declined fairly steadily from 12.2 in 1925 to 
6.3 in 1936 and then began an upward climb 
to 8.3 in 1940 and 9.6 in 1941 (see Chart I). 

Marriage.—It has been demonstrated in 
the past that the marriage rate is highly sen- 
sitive to the influences both of the business 
cycle and of war. As in the case of the birth 
and death rates discussed above, the impact 
of the war on marriage can be understood 
only in terms of prevailing trends. The mar- 
riage rate (marriages per 1,000 persons) de- 
clined sharply during the depression to a low 
of 7.9 in 1932 (see Chart I). It rose slowly 
after that date to a high of 11.2 in 1937, 
with economic recovery, and dropped again 
to 10.2 in 1938, with recession. With re- 
newed economic recovery and prosperity 
since 1939, the marriage rate rose sharply to 
II.9 in 1940 and to 12.6 in 1941—the latter 
being the highest rate ever recorded in the 
United States.° 

It is difficult to separate the influence of 
general economic prosperity and the more 
direct influence of the war on the marriage 
rate in 1940 and 1941. To the extent that 
the former is a result of the latter, however, 
it may be stated that the initial effect of the 
war was to increase the marriage rate. Cor- 
roborative evidence on this point is fur- 
nished by the relation of the marriage rate 
to the imminence of war and the coincident 
introduction and passage of the Selective 
Service Act (see Chart II). The monthly 
marriage rate) available for sixteen states, 
seasonal variations eliminated, and multi- 


of provisional reports the crude death rate in the 
first quarter of 1942 was 11.4, as compared with 11.9 
in the first quarter of 1941. The rates are adjusted 
for underregistration of deaths. 


9 Marriages per 1,000 females fifteen to forty-four 
years of age show substantially the same pattern. 
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plied by 12 for comparability with annual 
rates) jumped from approximately 9.6 in 
May to 14.1 in June, 1940, the month in 
which the Selective Service Act was intro- 
duced in Congress; it dropped to 12.0 in 
July, and reached a peak of 14.7 in Septem- 
ber, 1940, the month in which the Selective 
Service Act was passed. 

Divorce.—The divorce rate is also posi- 
tively correlated with the business cycle. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the divorce 
rate increased in 1939 and 1940 with the eco- 
nomic prosperity produced by war. The di- 
vorce rate (divorces per 1,000 persons), 
which is plotted for the period 1925-40 in 
Chart I, dropped to a low of 1.28 in 1932, 
rose to 1.93 in 1937, dipped to 1.38 in 1938, 
and then rose to an all-time peak in the 
United States of 2.00 in 1940 (see Chart I). 

Foreign immigration.—The volume of for- 
eign immigration, which reached new lows 
for the United States in a nonwar period 
during the thirties, declined sharply after 
1937. The quota laws, together with the ef- 
fects of the international depression, were 
primarily responsible for the decline in immi- 
gration in the first half of the thirties. The 
increase in immigration from 1933 to 1937 
may also be interpreted as essentially a busi- 
ness-cycle phenomenon (Chart I), although, 
in some measure, it reflects the unsettled in- 
ternational situation which resulted in a 
flow of refugees from countries of active 
Axis persecution to the United States. This 
flow was interrupted in 1937, with Anschluss, 
and dropped abruptly after 1939, with the 
invasion of Poland. 

Emigration from the United States also 
declined during the early stages of the de- 
pression in the thirties and paralleled the in- 
crease in immigration from 1933 to 1937. 
The decline in emigration subsequent to 
1937 and the sharp drop after 1939 closely 
followed the pattern of immigration out- 
lined above. 

Net foreign immigration, although it fol- 
lowed the pattern of both immigration and 
emigration from 1930 to 1937, showed an 
increase from 1937 to 1940 and a drop after 
1940. In the three years 1931-33 there was 
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a net emigration from the United States; 
from 1934 to 1936 the number of emigrants 
was approximately the same as the number 
of immigrants; the years 1937-41 showed a 
small net immigration—in each case fewer 
than 100,000 persons. 

Internal migration.—The tremendous in- 
dustrial expansion occasioned by the war 
has undoubtedly altered the direction and 
volume of population movement which 
characterized the thirties. Few nation-wide 
facts, however, are available on this move- 
ment.'’® The most important body of data 
relating to post-censal migration is that 
compiled by the Work Projects Administra- 
tion in a series of surveys on defense migra- 
tion for fifty-one cities conducted in May, 
September, November, and December of 
1941. Each of these studies measures the 
movement of in-migrants from October, 
1940, to the date of the survey. Despite the 
lack of exact comparability in time interval 
involved, some general conclusions are pos- 
sible, and these have been ably stated by 
Dr. Howard B. Myers, director of research, 
Work Projects Administration, in his testi- 
mony before the House Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration." Some 
of the basic aspects of Dr. Myer’s statement 
are summarized as follows: 

1. Since the date of the last census the 
volume of internal migration has increased 
rapidly. The increase in population move- 
ment is attributable, on the one hand, to the 
concentration of war contracts resulting in 
increased demands for labor in a relatively 


©The sugar-ration registration figures of the 
Office of Price Administration, if they prove to be 
satisfactory, may permit the estimation of total 
population and net migration. For an outline of a 
method whereby current population statistics might 
be obtained see Philip M. Hauser, “Proposed 
Annual Sample Census,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXXVII (March, 1942), 
81-88. 


1 See mimeographed statement, “Defense Migra- 
tion” (Washington: Work Projects Administration 
[A3898], 1942). For a condensed version of this 
statement see Howard B. Myers, ‘‘Defense Migra- 
tion and Labor Supply,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXXVII (March, 10942), 
69-76. 
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few centers and, on the other hand, to the 
increased effect of priority regulations and 
material shortages forcing temporary unem- 
ployment of workers engaged in nonwar pro- 
duction. 

2. There have been two main types of de- 
fense migration: (a) a relatively temporary 
movement of construction workers to new 
plant and camp sites and (0) a movement of 
relatively long duration of both defense and 
nondefense workers to war-industry centers. 

3. The rate of migration (number of in- 
migrants as a percentage of the 1940 popu- 
lation) varied from 1 per cent in Philadel- 
phia to 26 per cent in San Diego, for the 
fifty-one cities surveyed. Half of the fifty- 
one areas had a migration rate of 5 per cent 
or less, while ten of the fifty-one cities had a 
migration rate of ro per cent or more. In 
three cities the number of in-migrants ex- 
ceeded 50,000, being 103,000 in Los Angeles, 
60,000 in San Diego, and 52,000 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

4. It is estimated that approximately 
2,250,000 persons, including a million work- 
ers, resident in cities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion in October, 1941, had entered these 
cities after October 1, 1940. The over-all mi- 
grant rate for cities over 25,000 population 
is estimated at 4.3 per cent. 

5. The defense in-migrants included rela- 
tively small proportions of Negroes, ranging 
from less than half of 1 per cent in eleven of 
the fifty-one cities to approximately 20 per 
cent in Macon, Georgia. Three per cent or 
less of the migrants were Negroes in half of 
the surveyed cities. “Even in the South, mi- 
gration rates for the Negroes are much lower 
than for whites.’ 

6. Women constituted a relatively small 
proportion of the in-migrants, ranging from 


™ Dr. Myers makes the following comment on 
this phenomenon: “This is understandable, in 
view of the widespread discrimination against 
Negroes in war industries. It contrasts sharply with 
experience in the first World War, however, when a 
large-scale migration of Negroes to northern indus- 
trial centers took place. As the demand for labor 
increases and present employment restrictions are 
relaxed, it is probable that Negroes will begin to 
move in greater numbers.” 

















10 per cent in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, to 
45 per cent in the District of Columbia. Half 
of the cities reported 18 per cent or fewer 
women among the migrants. 

It is possible to obtain at least clues to 
the important areas of in-migration from a 
broad national standpoint, through analysis 
of the distribution of defense and war con- 
tracts. Up to January, 1942, the conversion 
and expansion of existing facilities, as meas- 
ured by contracts awarded, resulted in great 
new demands for labor in the Northeast and 
Pacific Coastal States, in the Great Lakes 
States, and in the South Atlantic States." 
New production facilities were provided in 
considerable quantity in the Gulf Coast ré- 
gion, especially in Texas, the Tennessee Val- 
ley, and southern California (areas which 
were experiencing considerable pre-war in- 
dustrial growth), and also in western and 
middle-western areas, away from large met- 
ropolitan centers, in which practically no in- 
dustrial development existed and in which 
mainly explosive and shell-loading plants 
were constructed. 

Many of the new war-production plants, 
in keeping with the pre-war trend toward 
the suburbanization of industry, have been 
located in outlying areas of metropolitan 
districts rather than in the large central 
cities.'4 This policy of plant location may 
well have accelerated the shift of population 
from the central cities toward the peripheral 
areas of metropolitan districts. 

The conversion, expansion, or construc- 
tion of war-production facilities cannot be 
interpreted as necessarily indicating a large 
in-migration of workers. The extent to 
which in-migration actually occurred in the 
areas in which war-production facilities 
were concentrated was dependent on the ex- 
tent to which it was possible to absorb the 
local labor reserve of unemployed, on the 


13 Edgar M. Hoover, Jr., and Glenn E. McLaugh- 
lin, “Strategic Factors in Plant Location,” Harvard 
Business Review, XX (winter, 1942), 1933-40; 
Joyce Campbell and Catherine R. Harris, ‘“Migra- 
tion and National Defense,” Social Security Bulletin, 
IV (September, 1941), 12-19. 


*4 Hoover and McLaughlin, of. cit., p. 139. 
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number of workers who became available for 
war work after conversion of nonwar in- 
dustries, and on the number of potential 
workers among persons in the area not nor- 
mally in the labor force. In general, how- 
ever, it is probable that a high correlation 
existed between the allocation of war con- 
tracts and in-migration. 

Materials for the country as a whole re- 
lating to out-migration are also sketchy. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
estimated that the net movement from 
farms to cities increased from approximately 
500,000 in 1940 to about a million in 1941.5 
From what is available in the employment 
figures of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the Social Security Board and in 
the hearings of the House Committee In- 
vestigating National Defense Migration,” it 
would seem that there has been a steady 
stream of workers out from the Mountain 
States and the Dust Bowl to the Pacific 
Coast and to other defense production cen- 
ters. There seems to have been considerable 
out-migration from Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. In general, most states in the area 
ranging from Montana on the north to New 
Mexico on the south, and Nevada in the 
west through Missouri in the east, seem to 
have lost workers to industrial areas of the 
Middle and Far West." 


THE EFFECTS OF FULL MILITARY 
PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR 


The basic pattern of demographic changes 
resulting from full military participation 
in war is fairly well charted and, assum- 
ing a prolonged war which will require 
large expeditionary forces, may be predicted 
for the United States in the present war. In 


*s These statistics were kindly made available in 
advance of publication by Dr. Conrad Taeuber, 
acting head, Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare (see Human Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farm Population Esti- 
mates). 


*6 National Defense Migration: Hearings before 
the Select Committee Investigating National Defense 


Migration, House of Representatives, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, First Session (Washington, 1942). 


'7 Campbell and Harris, of. cit., p. 18. 
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brief, it is to be expected that the pattern of 
population changes in the United States in 
the coming months will parallel that which 
occurred among European belligerents in 
World War I. It is in order, therefore, to re- 
view briefly the effects on population of 
World War I. 

Population changes during World War I. 
—It is estimated that total military deaths in 
World War I numbered 13,055,000 and that 
civilian deaths indirectly attributable to the 
war numbered 28,379,000."* Thus mortality 
directly or indirectly attributable to World 
War I amounted to 41,434,000.'9 Military 
deaths constituted approximately 3 per cent 
of the total population of Europe, and ci- 
vilian deaths indirectly attributable to the 
war a like percentage.”° 

A better indication of the military mor- 
tality rate is obtained by expressing military 
losses during the war as a percentage of 
males fifteen to forty-nine years of age be- 
fore the war." Of the men in this age class, 
who numbered 108,794,000 in the European 
countries for which data are available, 11.6 
per cent lost their lives in military service. 
This percentage varied from less than 2 per 
cent in Ireland and Portugal to more than 
15 per cent in Turkey, Russia, Serbia, and 
Montenegro, reaching a peak of 26.7 per 
cent in Serbia and Montenegro. In France, 
13.2 per cent of the men fifteen to forty-nine 
years of age were killed in military service; 

*8 Considerably more than a third of the total 
civilian deaths indirectly attributable to World 


War I—11,750,000— occurred in British India and 
in the Indian native states. 

9L. Hersch, ‘Demographic Effects of Modern 
Warfare,” in What Would Be the Character of a New 
War? (New York: Random House, Inc., 1933), p. 
2QI. 

2° Most of the civilian deaths during World War I 
were attributable to disease and famine. These 
phenomena are not discussed here because of their 
inapplicability to the situation in the United States. 


** Walter F. Willcox, ‘“‘Military Losses in the 
World War,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXIII, No. 163 (new ser.; September, 
1928), 304-5. Based on data given by L. Hersch. 
These estimates are necessarily based on defective 
population statistics and on inadequate records of 
war mortality. 
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in Germany 12.3 per cent; in England and 
Wales 6.9 per cent. 

The birth rate in all belligerent countries 
fell sharply as World War I progressed.” In 
France, for example, the birth rate of 18.8 
(births per 1,000 of the population) in r911- 
13 dropped to 9.5 in 1916; in Germany the 
birth rate of 28.0 in 1911-13 had dropped to 
13.9 by 1917; and in England and Wales the 
birth rate, which averaged 24.2 from 1911 to 
1913, dropped to 17.7 in 1918. In the United 
States (Birth Registration Area) the: birth 
rate, which averaged about 25.0 in 1915 and 
1916, dropped to 22.2 in rg19. In most of the 
belligerent countries the birth rates seem 
to have decreased by approximately 50 per 
cent at the low point reached during the war 
and then, largely as a result of remedial 
measures instituted, slowly to have in- 
creased even during the course of hostilities. 

The marriage rate also dropped sharply 
during the war.?3 In France the marriage 
rate (marriages per 1,000 persons), which 
was 7.7 for the period 1911-13, dropped toa 
low of 2.3 in 1915; in Germany the marriage 
rate of 7.8 in 1911-13 dropped to a low of 4.1 
in 1915 and 1916; and in England and Wales 
the marriage rate dropped from 7.8 in r911- 
13 to 6.9 in 1917. In the United States the 
marriage rate of 10.1 in 1911-13 dropped to 
9.7 in 1918. 

Despite the large military and civilian 
mortality and the great decline in the mar- 
riage and birth rates, the total population of 
some of the belligerent countries increased 
between 1910 and 1920.74 The population of 
England and Wales increased by almost 
1,500,000 between these dates, while that of 
the German Empire increased by 1,400,000. 
The populations of France, Austria, Poland, 
and Russia showed appreciable decreases, 


22 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., “‘War and 
the Birth Rate,” Statistical Bulletin, XIX (March, 
1940), 3-0. 

43 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., ‘Marriage 
Rate in War Time,” Statistical Bulletin, XX 
(November, 1939), 4-6. 

74 Walter F. Willcox, “Population and the World 
War: A Preliminary Survey,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, XVIII (new ser.; June, 
1923), 700-712. 














however, between 1910 and 1920. France 
decreased by about 2,300,000 during this pe- 
riod; Austria, by 240,000; Poland, by 2,700,- 
ooo; and Russia, which was ravaged by fam- 
ine and revolution as well as by war, by 
13,900,000. The population of the countries 
of western Europe increased by 6,200,000, or 
by about 3 per cent, between 1g10 and 1920, 
while the populations of those countries of 
eastern Europe for which estimates are 
available decreased by approximately 16,- 
600,000 persons, or by 10 per cent. The Eu- 
ropean population as a whole*s decreased by 
at least 10,400,000 persons between 1910 
and 1920, or by about 3 per cent. 

Although World War I reduced the popu- 
lation of Europe by only 3 per cent, this fig- 
ure, of course, does not tell the whole story, 
because the war, particularly through the 
loss in births which might have occurred 
had there been no war, greatly decelerated 
the rate of population growth. 

World War I produced another demo- 
graphic distortion of considerable signifi- 
cance, particularly in its indirect effect on 
the marriage and the birth rates, namely, 
the imbalance of the sexes of marriageable 
age. In 1919, for example, Germany had 
2,214,000 more women than men aged 
twenty to forty-nine years. In 1921 France 
had a surplus of 1,227,000 women in the 
same age class, and England and Wales had 
a surplus of 1,209,000 women.”° Similar sur- 
pluses of women existed in virtually all the 
belligerent nations after the war.?7 Although 
some surplus of women is normal in Euro- 
pean populations, largely because of the 
combined influence of previous wars and of 
out-migration, the great surpluses outlined 
above are primarily attributable to the mili- 
tary mortality in World War I. Even these 


25 For the estimate for countries containing in 
1910 about seven-eighths of total European popula- 
tion see ibid., p. 708. The figures for eastern Europe 
are less reliable than that for western Europe be- 
cause of the poor quality of its censuses. 

26 See International Statistical Year Book, 1926-28 
(Geneva: League of Nations, 1928), p. 22. 

27 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., “Post-war 
Depletion of Ranks of Men at Marrying Ages,” 
Statistical Bulletin, XXI (February, 1940), 3. 
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figures, however, do not tell the entire story 
of the imbalance between the sexes, because 
large numbers of partially or totally dis- 
abled men in the post-war populations of 
Europe were unequal to the task of carrying 
on normal family life and of providing a live- 
lihood for their dependents.”* 

Another important demographic scar is 
visible in European populations as a result 
of World War I. The age pyramids of the 
populations of belligerent nations, particu- 
larly those which suffered large mortality, 
show great deficiencies for both males and 
females in the age classes representing “‘war 
babies.” These “hollow classes” have a 
special significance for future population 
growth, particularly because the babies of 
the last war are in the age class which must 
fight the present one. Future population 
pyramids of Europe will show particularly 
large gaps because World War II mortality 
will reduce even further the relatively small 
numbers of children the World War I babies 
would have normally reproduced, and, thus, 
World War II mortality will make more pro- 
nounced the “echo” effect which may be 
expected to persist for generations.”9 

Pattern of changes to be expected in the 
United States.—It would be hazardous in- 
deed to attempt to predict actual military 
or civilian mortality or the specific birth, 
death, and marriage rates for the United 
States during the period of active military 
participation in the war which lies imme- 
diately ahead. As a result of changes in the 
methods of warfare and of the unpredicta- 
bility of the actual battlefields and the 
length of the war, any extrapolation based 
on the experience of World War I, or even 
of World War II, would probably be greatly 
misleading. 

The general pattern of population 
changes which may be expected, however, 


78 Willard Waller, War and the Family (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1940), p. 23; and E. L. Bogart, 
Direct and Indirect Consequences of the Great World 
War (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1919), p. 274. 


29 Horst Mendershausen, The Economics of War 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940), pp. 262 ff. 
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can be described in the light of the experi- 
ence of the past. It may be expected that, 
with the increase of the armed forces in the 
United States and with the increase in the 
size of our expeditionary forces, the mar- 
riage rate will drop precipitately to a point 
probably well below that ever before record- 
ed for this country. During the course of the 
war the birth rate will drop to a new low, 
as will also the rate of natural increase. The 
rate of total population growth will, there- 
fore, also decrease appreciably because in- 
ternational migration, except for troop 
movements, will virtually cease. Internal mi- 
gration toward war-production centers will 
undoubtedly continue until the peak in war 
production is reached, and it may be ex- 
pected to include larger proportions of Ne- 
groes and perhaps of women as labor short- 
ages grow more acute. The flow of workers 
to centers of war production will increase the 
urban concentration of population in select- 
ed areas. Of course, if intensive aerial war- 
fare is brought to our large cities, counter- 
acting forces tending toward decentraliza- 
tion will be set in motion. 

The relatively short period of our partici- 
pation in World War I resulted in a rela- 
tively low military mortality for this coun- 
try. Although it may reasonably be antici- 
pated that the United States will be in- 
volved in a long and difficult war,3° it would 
be unwise to attempt to predict actual mili- 
tary mortality. If, however, the United 
States suffers a loss of as many as half a 
million men, the war will produce a sex ratio 
(number of males per 100 females) of less 
than roo for the first time in the history of 
the nation and may create a surplus of wom- 
en of marriageable age which will affect mar- 
riage rates for some time to come.3* More- 
over, if our military efforts are conducted on 
a large scale, appreciable numbers of partial- 

3° See President Roosevelt’s Annual Message to 
Congress, New York Times, January 7, 1942. In the 


President’s words, ““We must face that fact of a 
hard war, a long war, a bloody war, a costly war.” 

3§In 1040 there were 66,061,592 males and 
65,607,683 females in the United States; the sex 
ratio was 100.7 (see Bureau of the Census, Popula- 
tion, Series P-10, No. 14 [May 14, 1942)). 
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ly and totally disabled men may result, who, 
in varying degree, will be unfit for the ful- 
filment of normal family and economic re- 
sponsibility. 

The decline in the birth rate during the 
war will produce the same gaps in the age 
pyramid for the United States that already 
characterize the populations of most of the 
belligerents of World War I. These “hollow 
classes”’ will remain visible in the American 
age structure throughout the life-span of 
World War II babies and will be reflected in 
the age structure of the generations to come. 

Civilian deaths indirectly attributable to 
the war will probably be relatively light, 
particularly if the war is not brought to 
American shores. However, the possibility 
of great epidemics like that of influenza in 
1918 cannot be entirely discounted, and the 
possibility of increase in the incidence of 
disease is, of course, augmented by the great 
decrease in the medical services which will 
be available to the civilian population dur- 
ing the war.;? 


EFFECTS OF POST-WAR ADJUSTMENT 


The prediction of post-war population 
changes, although even more hazardous in 
some respects than the prediction of 
changes during the war, is also possible in 
broad pattern. Again the experience of Eu- 
rope after World War I may be drawn upon. 

In France the birth rate rose from its low 
point of 9.5 in 1916 toa peak of 21.4 in 1920; 
in Germany, from 13.9 in 1917 to 25.9 in 
1920; and in England and Wales, from 17.7 
in 1918 to 25.5 in 1920.33 The marriage rate 
in France increased from 2.3 in 1915 to 16.0 
in 1920—by far the highest marriage rate 
from 1851 to date; in Germany, from 4.1 in 
1916 to 14.5 in 1920; and in England and 
Wales, from 6.9 in 1917 to 10.1 in 1920.54 


3? Total Army and Navy requirements for doc- 
tors by December 31, 1942, are set at 42,000, or at 
approximately 25 per cent of the total number of 
doctors, by the War Manpower Commission. 


33 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., “War and the 
Birth Rate,” op. cit., p. 5. 


34 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., “The Mar- 
riage Rate in War Time,” op. cit., p. 6. 














The birth and marriage rates in the Unit- 
ed States after World War I were also visibly 
affected. The birth rate increased from a 
low of 22.3 in 1919 (for the Birth Registra- 
tion Area) to 24.2 in 1921, while the mar- 
riage rate increased from a low of 9.7 in 1918 
to 12.0 in 1920. With the return of the ex- 
peditionary forces and the demobilization of 
the Army and Navy after the war, it may be 
anticipated that the birth rate and the mar- 
riage rate will show sharp increases. The 
rate of natural increase will rise consider- 
ably, as will also the rate of total population 
growth. 

These increases, however, cannot be ex- 
pected to be of long duration. There is no 
reason to expect a reversal of the long-time 
downward trend in fertility. On the con- 
trary, the war, in the long run, will probably 
accelerate the downward trend of the birth 
rate because of military mortality and dis- 
ability; the emergence of “hollow classes’; 
the imbalance of the sexes of marriageable 
age; the effects of war on human motivation 
in the rearing of offspring; and the accelera- 
tion which may be expected in the diffusion 
of contraceptive methods. Moreover, social, 
economic, and political disorganization oc- 
casioned by war, and the exposure of mil- 
lions of men to new and intensely stimulat- 
ing cultural contacts, may be expected to 
break the ‘‘cake of custom”’ and to depress 
particularly the high fertility rates of rural 
areass upon which the nation is, in the long 
run, dependent for natural increase. 

The anticipated surplus of women of mar- 
riageable age in the post-war American pop- 
ulation will probably result in increased pro- 
portions of the married in the male popula- 
tion but decreased proportions of the mar- 
ried among females. Moreover, if we are to 
judge by the experience of the past, there 
will be an increase in the divorce rate after 
the war. The surplus of millions of women 
in Europe after the last war led to fairly 
widespread discussions of the advisability of 
permitting polygamy and giving it legal 

35 Bureau of the Census, Population, Series P-5, 
No. 4 (February 21, 1941). 
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status.3° The war will undoubtedly produce 
a generation containing a relatively high 
proportion of women who will remain spin- 
sters, and many of whom may constitute a 
permanent increment to the nation’s labor 
force. 

The volume of immigration to the United 
States after the war will, to a considerable 
extent, depend on international and national 
political factors and upon the economic role 
of this nation in the post-war world-econo- 
my. The speculative character of these fac- 
tors makes it unwise to hazard any predic- 
tion on this point at this time. The pattern 
of post-war internal migration is similarly 
unpredictable, since it will depend largely on 
the condition of our economy, on whether 
depression or prosperity prevails. This, in 
turn, will depend on the success with which 
we are able to convert war-production fa- 
cilities to “normal’’ consumer production; on 
the extent to which the national economy 
can absorb the flood of manpower which will 
be released through demobilization ;3?7 and 
on our general position in the world econom- 
ic order. It is possible that American in- 
genuity in transforming production for war 
into production for peace may greatly raise 
even the pre-war standard of living and may 
radically alter traditional patterns of urban- 
rural and regional population distribution.** 
In the absence of wise and effective national 
policies, however, the post-war period may 
possibly witness the recession of the migrant 
worker from a role of respectability and im- 
portance to the role of the pariah “Okies”’ 
and other destitute depression migrants. It 
is possible that the control of internal popu- 


36 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., ‘‘Post-war 
Depletion of Ranks of Men at Marrying Ages,” 
op. cit., p. 3. 


37 See National Resources Planning Board, After 
Defense—What? (Washington, D.C., 1941) and 
After the War—Full Employment (Washington, 
D.C., 1942). 


38The widespread use of “flivver” airplanes 
after the war, for example, or a revolutionary 
mechanization of agriculture may profoundly 
change the present urban-rural, metropolitan- 
regional, distribution of population. 
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lation movements may be a major national 
problem in the post-war order and may pro- 
foundly affect the general welfare of the 
American people. 

Prior to the onset of the war, the returns 
of the Sixteenth Decennial Census made it 
clear that the population growth of the 
United States was decelerating rapidly and 
corroborated the predictions of population 
students to the effect that the nation would 
be faced with a stationary or even a declin- 
ing population in three or four decades.*° If 
the war had not diverted the attention of the 
nation, it is probable that population phe- 
nomena would have had an even more cen- 
tral position in the nation’s consciousness. 
Since the war will undoubtedly accelerate 
the decline in the rate of population growth, 
it is likely that population problems will in- 
creasingly attract the attention not only of 
scholars but also of statesmen and of the 
general public. 

It has been pointed out that population 
growth has been an important ingredient of 
our national economic development and 
prosperity.*° To the extent that this thesis 
is true, the decrease in the rate of population 
growth may have far-reaching and serious 
economic consequences. 


SUMMARY 


In the interest of an orderly presentation, 
the materials above have been organized 
largely with respect to the time sequence of 
population changes which have occurred or 


39 See estimates of future population by Warren 
S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Problems, in 
National Resources Committee, The Problems of a 
Changing Population (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938), pp. 22 ff. 

4°See Alvin Hansen, “Economic Progress and 
Declining Population Growth,” American Economic 
Review, XXIX (March, 1939), 1-15; W. B. Redda- 
way, The Economics of a Declining Population 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1939); Mordecai 
Ezekiel, ‘Statistical Investigations of Savings, 
Consumption and Investment,” American Economic 
Review, XXXII (June, 1942), 272-307; Sumner H. 
Schlichter, “The Conditions of Expansion,” A meri- 
can Economic Review, XXXII (March, 1942), 1-21; 
Stuart Chase, The Road We Are Travelling, ro14- 
1942 (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1942). 
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which may be anticipated. These changes 
are first summarized and then analyzed 
briefly, with respect to their short-run and 
long-run implications, in the paragraphs 
which follow. 

The effects of preparation for war on the 
population of the United States have been 
largely, but not entirely, the effects of the re- 
covery and prosperity phases of the business 
cycle. The birth rate and the marriage rate, 
partly in response to economic prosperity 
and partly as a result of military conscrip- 
tion, have greatly increased—the latter to a 
new high in the history of the United States. 
Largely in response to economic prosperity, 
the divorce rate also reached a new high. 
Since the death rate was not visibly af- 
fected, the high birth rate produced an ap- 
preciable rise in the rate of natural increase. 
The high birth rate and a slight net immi- 
gration have been responsible for an acceler- 
ation in the rate of population growth of the 
nation. The volume of migration between 
the United States and other nations, both 
immigration and emigration, declined ap- 
preciably as a result of unsettled interna- 
tional conditions. The great expansion in in- 
dustries producing the instruments of war 
has accelerated the movement of workers 
into selected urban industrial centers and 
has created new specialized war-production 
concentrations of population, drawing in- 
migrants from urban areas without war- 
production activities, from villages, and 
from farms. 

Large-scale military participation in the 
war may be expected to result in great de- 
clines in the birth rate, the rate of natural 
increase, the rate of population growth, and 
the marriage rate. It may be anticipated 
that international migration will virtually 
cease, while internal migration continues 
along the lines outlined above until a peak 
in war production is reached. If military 
mortality is relatively great, it will result in 
a surplus of women in the population for the 
first time in the history of the United States. 
The decline in the birth rate during the war 
will produce great gaps in the population 
age pyramid of the nation. 
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In the post-war period it may be expected 
that the birth rate, the rate of natural in- 
crease, the rate of total population growth, 
the marriage rate, and the divorce rate will 
temporarily increase. The volume and char- 
acter of both international and internal mi- 
gration will be dependent on a complex of 
political, social, and economic factors, both 
national and international, which defy pre- 
diction at this time. 

The impact of the war on population, ar- 
ranged in time sequence of events above, 
may also be considered with respect to its 
short-run and long-run effect. 

In the short run a cyclical movement of 
vital phenomena is generated in which the 
birth rate, the rate of natural increase, the 
rate of population growth, the marriage 
rate, and the divorce rate successively pass 
from peak to trough to peak with prepara- 
tion for, participation in, and cessation of 
hostilities. During the cyclical movement of 
these phenomena, mortality, particularly 
military mortality, may be expected to in- 
crease with the progress of actual military 
conflict and, then, to drop precipitately with 
the close of the war. This general pattern of 
demographic changes will probably charac- 
terize the impact of war on the populations 
of all the actively belligerent nations. 

The long-run effects of war on population 
in the United States are those which will re- 
sult largely from the demographic scars 
which the war will produce—represented by 
the surplus of women of marriageable age 
in the population; the gaps in the age struc- 
ture of the nation—the “hollow classes”; an 
appreciable number of disabled men; and 
the distorted internal distribution of popu- 
lation produced by hurried preparation for 
war. A surplus of women in the population, 
if we may judge from the experience of the 
past, will result in increased proportions of 
married among men and decreased propor- 
tions of married among women. Such a sur- 
plus will produce a relatively large number 
of women who will remain spinsters, many 
of whom will augment the labor force and 
further complicate the problem of “full em- 
ployment” after the war. 
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The “hollow classes’’ will tend to persist 
for generations, since the relatively few war 
babies of World War II will normally pro- 
duce relatively few offspring for the subse- 
quent generation, thus tending to per- 
petuate the original deficit created by World 
War I. Large numbers of partially or totally 
disabled men will create problems of ad- 
justment that will have many social, eco- 
nomic, and political ramifications. 

The redistribution of population within 
the nation effected by the war involving 
great concentrations in specialized war-pro- 
duction centers, both old and new, and pos- 
sible shifts in the urban-rural and in the re- 
gional distribution of the population may 
also create problems which, depending on 
the direction and soundness of future na- 
tional policy, may persist for some time in 
the future. 

In combination, these effects, together 
with the disturbance of human motivation, 
the breaking of the “‘cake of custom,” at- 
tendant social unrest, the widespread diffu- 
sion of contraceptive methods, and the un- 
certainty of the future will probably acceler- 
ate the downward trend of fertility and de- 
celerate the rate of national population 
growth. The fertility of rural areas upon 
which, in general, the nation is dependent, 
in the long run, for natural increase may be 
especially depressed. To the extent that our 
national economy has been dependent on 
population growth for maintenance and ex- 
pansion, further decline in the rate of na- 
tional growth may have serious long-run 
economic implications. 

It would be remiss to close this paper on 
the effects of war on population without at 
least mention of the effects of population on 
war. From almost the beginning of recorded 
history, and certainly from the time of Mal- 
thus, it has been clear to population stu- 
dents that differences in the pressure of 
population on resources have been at least 


4: Charles E. Stangeland, Pre-Malthusian Doc- 
trines of Population (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1904); T. R. Malthus, An Essay on 
Population (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1933)- 
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one important factor in the wars of the 
peoples of the world. The voice of the de- 
mographer who has pointed to the funda- 
mental problems in the world-wide distri- 
bution of population and resources and to 
measures designed to deal with these prob- 
lems has indeed been a voice in the wilder- 
ness.# 

The writers of the Treaty of Versailles did 
not include a demographer. It may be that 
the winning of the peace, which in every re- 


#E.g., see J. M. Keynes, The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1919); Henry Kittredge Norton, “Birth Control or 
War,” Outlook and Independent, CLIV, No. 13 
(March 26, 1930), 485-87, 515; Raymond Pearl, 
“War and Overpopulation,” Current History, XLIII 
(1936), 589-94; Warren S. Thompson, Danger S pots 
in World Population (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1929). 
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spect is as important as the winning of the 
war, will in large measure depend on the rec- 
ognition and the resolution of the “popula- 
tion problem.” 

In the troubled days which lie ahead the 
demographer may be expected to continue 
to describe the relation of population to 
war, as well as the relation of war to popula- 
tion, and to point to the many problems 
arising out of these relationships. It may be 
expected that population problems will be 
among the major problems of post-war ad- 
justment. The solution of the problems 
which the demographer poses, however, will 
depend entirely on the extent to which they 
are recognized and dealt with by the general 
citizenry and their public representatives. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








MOBILIZATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES 
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ABSTRACT 


Mobilizing man power for modern war, although carried through on a large scale during World War I, 
and in this war by our enemies and allies, remains unanalyzed; and an adequate program is lacking. The 
community requires reorganization around the war job. As transfer to war employment occurs, there is 
much temporary unemployment and dislocation. Certain centers, notably of shipbuilding and air-craft 
industries, are strained by the influx of workers. Other older industrial centers are approaching saturation. 
These cities are experiencing housing, health, and educational problems. The pattern for such migration. of 
war workers is laid down by war contracts. Concentration of these contracts among a limited number of 
firms and communities is distorting the industrial map of the country. Many smaller centers are declining. 
Meanwhile, forecasts of future demand for war workers indicate further great shifts both within and between 
communities, including a large addition to the armed forces and heavy increases in women workers. Empha- 
sis upon heavy war industries is bound to be reversed in the postwar period, with resulting dislocations ac- 
companied also by military demobilization. Agencies created to date, including the War Manpower Com- 
mission, have not been equipped to deal with problems of this magnitude. It is proposed that an agency for 
subsidized training and transfer, without a means test, be established to supplement existing agencies. This 
agency could be made reversible and used during the post-war demobilization. It would become an adjunct of 





a public works program. 


The reorganization of a nation required to 
ready itself for waging modern war is not 
well documented in official or even unofficial 
war literature of this or the first World War. 
Perhaps the leading American sources are 
the works of Bernard Baruch’ and G. B. 
Clarkson.? In neither of these is attention 
paid to the mobilization of man-power so 
much as to the mobilization of industry, 
transportation, and agriculture. 

This lack of attention is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising. Even in this war, man-power is the 
least organized of all our means of produc- 
tion, and our most neglected resources are 
our human resources. In large measure we 
must attribute this to the difficulty of the 
job of man-power mobilization and to the in- 
tangibles involved in conservation of our 
human resources. 

In organizing a nation for modern war 
there seem to be two focal points to which 
public attention is directed: the operations 
of the Selective Service for inducting a mass 
army and the letting of contracts for equip- 
ping those armed forces. The appropriating 
of funds is a third focal point which seems 


* Taking the Profits out of War (New York, 1936). 


2 Industrial America in the World War (Boston 
and New York, 1923). 
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quickly lost sight of as the figures become 
too astronomical for popular comprehension. 
Attention shifts to the flow of the finished 
product. 

At the civilian end of the war, in a nation 
such as ours where invasion seems remote 
and even aerial bombardment seems to 
threaten only limited areas, the production 
line becomes the war on the home front. 
Curtailment in output of consumer goods, 
with the resulting rationing, preparation for 
civilian protection, war bond and savings 
campaigns, and participation in assistance 
to the armed forces through fund-raising, 
recreation, and other drives, makes more 
continuous headline news, but increasingly 
the job at home becomes the war-production 
job. 

Consequently any consideration of the 
mobilization of human resources becomes a 
study of the reorganization of the commu- 
nity around the war job. It isa commonplace 
that a war economy is a scarcity economy, in 
which the government becomes the chief 
buyer and the chief employer. Coming as it 
has during a period of recovery from a great 
depression, this creation of a scarcity econ- 
omy has found the nation with great re- 
serves of unemployed and underemployed 
man-power and other resources. In the 
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space of two years, however, since the period 
of accelerating defense preparations started, 
these reserves have begun to melt away. 
This decline cannot be traced to any orderly 
plan for mobilizing these resources but rath- 
er to a combination of the drain into the 
armed forces and the rapid expansion of war 
production, especially during the past half- 
year. 

This increase in employment in the man- 
ufacture of armaments and other war prod- 
ucts has not represented a proportionate 
net gain in numbers of employed workers, 
however, because there has been a simul- 
taneous disemployment of workers in con- 
sumers’ durable goods industries and in cer- 
tain distributive trades and services affected 
by official curtailment or priorities orders. 
Indeed, as will be explained below, there has 
been a widespread depression within the war 
boom. Not only have there been depressed 
trades and industries, but certain areas of 
the country have been at least temporarily 
hard hit by this maladjustment arising from 
the reorganization of the nation for war. 
This phenomenon of depression within 
boom is not limited to the United States; the 
British passed through a similar experience 
during the first year of the war and saw un- 
employment rise temporarily to pre-war 
levels. 

For this country the question is not so 
much whether we shall soon have man-pow- 
er shortages; of course we shall. There are, 
rather, two other questions: (1) How will we 
organize our man-power reserves to keep 
ahead of the developing demand? (2) What 
will be the pattern of man-power mobiliza- 
tion generated by our letting of war con- 
tracts and by the curtailment of civilian in- 
dustries? 

In order to understand either of these 
questions it seems worth while to examine 
the history of our war preparations to date, 
as they affect the mobilization of human re- 
sources. Slow before Pearl Harbor, these 
preparations have been accelerating rapidly, 
but they are not expected to reach their 
peak before the latter part of 1943. We had, 
in fact, come only to the end of the tooling- 
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up period by the summer of 1942. Shortage 
of materials, however, had begun by that 
time to threaten the further expansion of 
productive capacity and even the construc- 
tion of new houses for war workers. The 
period of military construction of camps had 
passed its peak but was still going on at a 
high rate. 

Certain industries had already experi- 
enced a phenomenal boom, notably the ship- 
building and aircraft industries. The com- 
munities in which these plants were expand- 
ing had undergone tremendous strains. This 
expansion is reflected in the figures for the 
cities of most rapid growth induced by in- 
migration of war workers. According to a 
study submitted to the Tolan Committee of 
the House of Representatives by the Divi- 
sion of Research of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, the following cities had an in- 
crease of more than 1o per cent in population 
during the twelve months after October 1, 
1940: San Diego, Calif.; Wichita, Kan.; 
Newport News, Va.; Burlington, Iowa; 
Long Beach, Calif.; Portsmouth, Va.; Wich- 
ita Falls, Tex.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Corpus Christi, Tex. The first four of these 
cities increased by over 18 per cent in this 
period. With the exception of Burlington, 
Iowa, all are either shipbuilding or aircraft 
centers or both. 

The experience of these centers is in some 
respects exceptional, since they have been 
expanding around newly constructed plants. 
Their growth has been characteristic of the 
early period of the war boom, when the full 
effects of a shift from peacetime to wartime 
operations had nct begun to be felt in most 
of the older industrial centers. Moreover, 
the shipbuilding and aircraft industries have 
had and will continue to have the largest 
growth in numbers of workers of any of the 
war industries. 

Certain cities—for example, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia—entered upon 
the expansion of war production with a heavy 
load of unemployment and during the 
twelve months between October, 1940, and 
October, 1941, had an estimated influx of 
only 17,500-20,000 migrants apiece. Balti- 














more, on the other hand, with about 30,000 
migrants during that period, was bringing 
in young white males to work in the aircraft 
factories at a time when there was a heavy 
volume of Negro unemployment. 

The large backlogs of unemployment are 
still not worked off in many of these cities, 
but the nation-wide figure at the time of 
writing had fallen to a level lower than at 
any other time since the depression began in 
1929. In fact, as indicated above, these 
numbers had begun to mount again with the 
addition of those being disemployed in non- 
war industries. The movement of popula- 
tion became more than ever confused during 
this period of spotty boom. To these factors 
there was also added during the past sum- 
mer the surprising phenomenon of part- 
time work and even of layoffs in war plants 
due to a reorganization of the war-produc- 
tion program, which had grown unevenly for 
lack of adequate over-all planning. Jobs for 
10,000 workers disappeared, for example, in 
New Orleans when the Maritime Commis- 
sion canceled a contract with the Higgins 
Corporation calling for two hundred ships. 
Several thousand persons who had migrated 
there to work in the shipyards, with every 
expectation of early employment, were 
stranded by this order. This case was one 
of a number of such shifts in the war-pro- 
duction plan which cut across the underly- 
ing trend from peacetime to wartime em- 
ployment. 

The Work Projects Administration esti- 
mates show that during the year following 
October 1, 1940, approximately 2,250,000 
persons, including 1,000,000 workers, living 
in cities of over twenty-five thousand popu- 
lation had entered these cities after October 
1, 1940. These figures represent in-migra- 
tion and not net population gain in cities of 
this size, for they do not include the net loss 
suffered by certain cities during the first 
year of the defense program. 

As to the characteristics of defense mi- 
gration during the first year of defense, mi- 
grants were on the whole remarkably suc- 
cessful in finding jobs. Only one city out of 
nine had a migrant rate of over 15 per cent, 
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and half of the areas surveyed had rates of 
7 per cent or less. This success is the more 
remarkable in view of the almost completely 
unguided nature of the movement and con- 
trasts greatly with the destitute migration 
of the depression. 

In the great majority of towns less than 
10 per cent of the migrants were working at 
unskilled occupations, indicating the rapid 
upgrading taking place in defense indus- 
tries. Younger workers in the group above 
age twenty were generally more successful 
than their elders. In view of the needs of the 
Selective Service this trend cannot be main- 
tained and will further complicate the work 
of the labor-supply agencies. Certain groups 
continued to be discriminated against— 
Negroes especially, but also the general 
categories of women and of men over forty- 
five. In contrast to World War I, Negroes 
have made up, so far, only a small propor- 
tion of the migrants to war-industry cen- 
ters. Contrary to popular impression, not 
many of the migrants are coming from agri- 
culture; a larger proportion are drawn from 
villages and towns in rural areas. 

With the exception of California cities the 
average distance traveled to war centers is 
one hundred and twenty-five miles. This 
average varies considerably, however, ac- 
cording to the part of the country, with the 
shortest distances in the Northeast. The 
movement out of the depressed anthracite 
areas of Pennsylvania to Connecticut and 
New Jersey was quite marked; there were 
similar movements out of declining areas 
in other parts of the country—for example, 
southern Illinois and southeastern Missouri. 

Whether the migrant workers bring fam- 
ily members or leave them behind seems to 
vary directly with the vacancy rates in the 
cities to which migration is occurring, al- 
though there are some exceptions. Inade- 
quate housing in turn increases the propor- 
tion of workers who are unstable and raises 
the labor-turnover rate. For example, at 
the Tolan Committee hearing on Mobile, 
Alabama, the shipyards reported a 50 per 
cent turnover rate and a very serious hous- 
ing problem. 
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A considerable amount of public atten- 
tion during the first two years of the defense 
period, including the first six months of the 
war, was devoted to the problem of expand- 
ing community facilities in centers of war 
work. The lack of housing, health, and edu- 
cational facilities became an increasingly 
pressing problem in spite of the appropria- 
tion of close to $600,000,000 by Congress to 
alleviate certain of these situations. Private 
building received the largest part of the allo- 
cations of materials and orders for housing, 
but the numbers of new dwellings actually 
constructed fell far short of the numbers 
designated by those charged with co-ordina- 
tion of the housing program. Out of this 
situation there emerged a widespread de- 
mand for rent control and, in some places, a 
discussion of the possibilities of moving 
workers from one part of a city to another 
and effecting an exchange of their dwellings. 
These proposals became more frequent as 
the means of transportation, in the face of 
rubber and fuel shortages and the curtail- 
ment of production of new means of rapid 
transit, proved increasingly inadequate to 
the war job. 

Under these circumstances doubling-up 
became more and more common, and evic- 
tions of large families were frequently pub- 
licized. New burdens were thus created, 
especially for the private welfare services. 
Families whose incomes would ordinarily 
not entitle them to relief or private charity 
found themselves driven to seek aid in work- 
ing out problems over which they seemed to 
have lost individual control—for example, 
how to keep a family of several children to- 
gether when no one would rent to large fam- 
ilies. Day care of children was an additional 
problem, especially where employers were 
seeking to hire working mothers. 

Overcrowding brought in its train the 
threat of epidemics, and many of the new 
war centers found their sanitary and public 
health facilities inadequate to the job. Tent 
colonies grew up around some of the cities 
where the climate would permit them, and 
trailer colonies expanded around all war- 
boom towns. Trailer life brought its own 
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complications, including the revision of local 
ordinances banning trailer camps from cer- 
tain communities. 

The basic pattern for expansion of em- 
ployment, and hence for the migration of 
workers into certain increasingly crowded 
communities and out of certain areas of de- 
clining population, was laid down by the 
pattern of war contracts. During the first 
year and a half of the defense period, fifty- 
six corporations maintained an average of 
75 per cent of the war contracts by dollar 
volume. The communities in which plants 
of these corporations were located were 
principally affected by the war boom. In so 
far as these were already established centers 
of large-scale production, they were able to 
absorb a considerable volume of orders with 
already resident workers, many of whom 
had previously been unemployed. The cur- 
tailment of civilian production in these com- 
munities added further to the available la- 
bor supply. 

Sooner or later, however, this centraliza- 
tion of contracts in a limited number of 
firms and communities has made for an in- 
creasing influx of workers into these areas. 
This movement is away from areas of lesser 
economic opportunity; and as curtailment 
orders, materials shortages, and failure to 
secure war orders overtake firms in these 
outlying areas their workers must look for 
jobs elsewhere. To this stream of industrial 
disemployed there is now being added a 
growing group of white-collar workers and 
former employees of the distributive and 
service trades—trades increasingly affected 
by the shift-over of the national economy 
from peace to war. 

This reorganization of the economy for 
war has still a great distance to go, as judged 
by the experience of other nations at war. 
To date there are approximately 12.5 million 
employed in war industry, transportation, 
and government. It is estimated that we 
shall reach a peak of such employment dur- 
ing the closing months of 1943, with a figure 
of between 20 and 25 million employed. Of 
the 12.5 million now employed, upwards of 
3 million will be combed out for service in 














the armed forces, so that 10-15 million per- 
sons must be found outside the war indus- 
tries who can be transferred to war jobs. 
Meanwhile, we shall probably increase the 
figure for the armed forces, now set at 8 mil- 
lion for 1943. 

It is estimated that by the end of 1943 
we shall have 54 million persons employed 
outside the armed forces as against 52 mil- 
lion at the close of 1941. These estimates do 
not include the already obsolete estimate 
of an increase of 6 million in the armed 
forces. The shifts concealed within the in- 
crease of only 2 million in the total employed 
are enormous. For example, industry will in- 
crease its employment of males by 3 million 
and its employment of females by 2 million 
—a total of 24 million by the end of 1943 as 
against 19 million for 1942. Agricultural em- 
ployment will have decreased from 8 million 
to 6.5 million, but a loss of 2.25 million males 
is expected to be partly offset by an increase 
of 0.75 million females. Trade, service, and 
- other employment is expected to diminish 
. by 2 million, but 2.5 million additional fe- 

‘males are expected to offset in part a reduc- 
tion of 4.5 million males. Government em- 
ployment is expected to increase by 0.5 mil- 
lion males and o.5 million females. 

Ever since the first World War the trend 
in this country has been away from indus- 
trial occupations and into trade and service 
jobs. Similarly, there has been going on 
ever since the Civil War a drift out of agri- 
culture, and this drift continues. World War 
II is continuing the trend away from agri- 
culture and will even accelerate it hereafter, 
but it is reversing the trend away from in- 
dustry. This is the paradox: We are ap- 
proaching full employment in a war econ- 
omy by manufacturing goods to be de- 
stroyed. To do so we are draining the dis- 
tributive trades and services, which have 
been the balance wheel of our peacetime 
economy. The purchasing power represent- 
ed by these trades and services was sufficient 
to keep our consumer-goods manufacturers 
going during the depression, but our heavy- 
goods firms operated at a fraction of capac- 

ity. It is hard to see how our heavy-goods 
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industries can keep up a comparable pace 
after the war; and the tide of disemployed 
workers which must be reabsorbed in the 
consumer-goods factories, the distributive 
trades, and services is prodigious. On top of 
this will be the demobilization of over eight 
million from the armed forces, if present 
rates of induction continue to 1944. 

The reorganization of our economy for 
war, now going on, will of course require an 
equal and opposite reorganization for peace 
when the demobilization period is at hand. 
It is to be expected that just as we are now 
operating without any very effective plans 
for mobilization of this man-power for war, 
so we shall come into the post-war period 
without any very adequate plans for demo- 
bilization. If this is so, there is bound to be 
a serious period of readjustment, and many 
things will not return to their former shape. 
For example, we are closing factories which 
will never reopen; their machinery is being 
sold to centers of war production, their 
workers are migrating, the communities in 
which they have operated are declining, and 
many of them will never recover their former 
size and vitality. 

The cities to which the migration is tak- 
ing place are in many instances little better 
off. They only seem to be advantaged by 
the present influx. Many of the coal and 
shipbuilding centers of World War I never 
recovered. The less fertile or less well- 
watered sections of the corn and wheat belts 
were similarly damaged by overexpansion 
during that war and have been losing popu- 
lation ever since. The war centers of today 
face the prospect of heavy costs for com- 
munity facilities to accommodate this new 
population during the war and to bear the 
heavy relief burdens after the war for those 
who remain residents, without employment. 

It seems all the more unfortunate, there- 
fore, that the letting of contracts is tending 
to increase these trends to a degree not nec- 
essary even in the face of war demands. Any 
war economy is, of course, bound to be dis- 
torted out of its peacetime shape. Emphasis 
upon the production of destructive mate- 
rials and deliberate neglect of consumption 











goods except for use of the armed forces 
strike directly at the roots of civilian econ- 
omy. To pile on top of that a severe limita- 
tion upon the number of firms which can 
hope to participate in the war effort tends to 
complete the job of redirecting and central- 
izing the war economy. Looking at this pol- 
icy from the point of view of the post-war 
economy, it seems unfortunate to one who 
values those contributions to our economy 
and, indeed, to our entire society which 
come from the continued existence of many 
smaller-scale independent industrial opera- 
tions. There is also the practical value of 
the additional war output which these 
plants could provide if properly organized 
into pools or as subcontractors. Indeed, our 
ally Britain and our enemy Germany have 
made good use of such smaller enterprises. 

That we are unable to do as well is at- 
tributable in part to our seeming advantage 
over these other countries. Our gigantic in- 
dustrial plants seem to guarantee adequate 
supplies of war goods—if only they can be 
turned to war purposes! The Germans and 
the British, on the other hand, seem to be 
driven by necessity to utilize every available 
resource. Paradoxically enough, it is not 
from the conversion of our giant plants but 
from the construction, at government ex- 
pense, of new plant capacity equipped with 
new machines that we are getting our pres- 
ent increased war output from the same 
firms which control our giant peacetime 
plants. Conversion of these giant plants is 
still lagging badly at this writing. Moreover, 
the critical materials which have gone into 
building new plants are now said to be re- 
sponsible for shortages of essential mate- 
rials to manufacture war goods today or to 
expand the capacity for securing additional 
raw materials. In short, the lack of will and 
foresight a year or two ago to operate a plan 
for all American industry is landing us today 
in a strait jacket wherein we lack the free- 
dom to turn to the utilization of our full in- 
dustrial strength. 

This point is labored here because it has 
such a direct bearing on the mobilization of 
human resources. During April, 1942, the 
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President created by executive order a War 
Manpower Commission to head up the 
agencies already charged with the supplying 
and training of labor. This agency, by ap- 
proaching the problem of man-power mobili- 
zation from the supply end, was seriously 
handicapped in its efforts to use labor effec- 
tively. It found that many of the essential 
decisions about optimum use of labor had 
been inherent in the decisions as to how to 
organize production. Moreover, its man- 
date did not call for its interference in the 
productive process to increase the efficient 
use of labor or even to determine the labor 
requirements of the individual contractor or 
to impose upon the contractor more efficient 
methods for using labor. 

The Commission found, too, that it was 
called upon to supply labor to a limited 
number of large contractors. To satisfy 
their demands without directing their meth- 
ods of labor utilization meant to become an 
agency for sieving the national labor supply 
and sluicing it through the personnel offices 
of these largest contractors. The end result 
of this would be to place the facilities of the 
United States Employment Service at the 
disposal of these contractors as a recruiting 
agency. By pursuing this trend there could 
be no expectation that optimum use of the 
national labor supply would be achieved. 
Instead, an already unbalanced situation 
would be further unbalanced. 

The job of recruiting for war industries 
falls upon the United States Employment 
Service. Until it was nationalized in Decem- 
ber, 1942, this service operated within states 
and was only lightly tied together by a na- 
tional office which set certain standards 
which must be met if federal subsidies were 
to be forthcoming. Nationalization for the 
duration of the war is proving to be difficult 
of accomplishment; the ties to state opera- 
tion remain strong, and to date Congress has 
not seen fit to appropriate additional funds 
for strengthening the job which war man- 
power mobilization requires. The service has 
operated historically in close conjunction 
with the state unemployment compensation 
system and tends to be dominated by a 
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social welfare outlook. As long as the em- 
ployment service served largely to place re- 
lief clients in private jobs, this approach was 
natural. In a time of national emergency 
and growing labor scarcity, placing the in- 
dividual worker is not enough. The war job 
requires an intimate knowledge of the needs 
of war industries and the power to intervene 
in the operations of individual plants to 
guarantee that labor is being utilized most 
efficiently. Most of the peacetime employ- 
ees of the employment service are ill- 
equipped to do such a job, and those who 
can are finding themselves jobs in private 
industry, where their services are at a 
premium which the public services are un- 
able, with their limited appropriations, to 
match. 

At the bottom of the depression there 
was a total employment of 40.1 million per- 
sons in 1932; we are moving rapidly toward 
an employment of 62 million, including 8 
million in the armed services. There lurks 
around the corner the prospect of mass un- 
employment on a scale hitherto unimagined. 
Our preparations for private and public em- 
ployment during the post-war period, our 
plans for demobilization, and our arrange- 
ments for financing this gigantic undertak- 
ing in the face of an uncertain world-situa- 
tion may enable us to avoid trouble, but it 
hardly seems probable. It would seem de- 
sirable, therefore, that we take steps now to 
design our machinery for mobilizing this in- 
dustrial army during the next year so that it 
can work in reverse. For example, it seems 
likely that a large-scale public works pro- 
gram will be needed to restore our economy 
to peacetime proportions and that the trans- 
fer of workers to peacetime jobs will call for 
direct government intervention and some re- 
training. 

It is hardly likely that the funds available 
for unemployment compensation, which are 
primarily useful for seasonal or frictional un- 
employment, will suffice for the post-war 
transition. We are now engaged in liquidat- 
ing the Work Projects Administration. The 
opportunity is presented us during the com- 
ing year for creating an agency for transfer 
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and training of workers which will be free of 
the means test. The workers to be trained 
and transferred are being disemployed in 
peacetime industry through no fault of their 
own but rather because the national needs 
call for shutdowns of their plants so that 
other industries may manufacture war 
goods. Under the circumstances not only do 
these workers deserve to be paid for their 
training and need to have their transfer sub- 
sidized in many instances, but a smooth 
transition to the expansion of war industries 
calls for the development of machinery to 
bring about this result. We shall be able to 
produce more war goods, and sooner, if we set 
such machinery in motion. The attempt to 
use the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem to bring about such transfers and train- 
ing failed, as it was bound to do, because it 
had no logical connection with a training or 
transfer program. A war unit, tied to the 
Operating Division of the War Manpower 
Commission, could not create the same ob- 
jections among members of Congress which 
were understandably raised against what 
was thought to be an attempt to nationalize 
the unemployment compensation system. 

Such machinery as that outlined above 
could, after the war, serve the double pur- 
pose of directing workers to jobs in private 
industry and of training and placing them 
in public works jobs where their capacities 
could best be used. There is not room in this 
article for a discussion of the public works 
program which will be needed to restore 
America to a new peacetime basis, but all 
those who are devoting any thought to that 
subject these days realize that, whether they 
like it or not, such a program is virtually in- 
evitable. 

To summarize, then, the foregoing dis- 
cussion of mobilization of human resources, 
we can say that this country is midway in a 
big job—that it is blundering through some- 
how but without any very adequate plan. 
A series of vast vessels have been created to 
channel these developments; for example, 
the Labor Division, which was reincarnated 
in each reorganization from the National 
Defense Advisory Commission through the 
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Office of Production Management to the 
War Production Board, and finally came to 
rest in the Labor Production Division of the 
War Production Board, with a director who 
also serves as a member of the War Man- 
power Commission. These vessels have 
never themselves had much operating struc- 
ture or any very definite function. Even the 
current War Manpower Commission is ac- 
cented on the word “commission.”’ To date 
it has been trying to leave its advisory and 
consultative capacity behind and become 
compulsory, but it has not at the time of 
writing evolved a machinery for achieving 
the purposes of the executive order creating 
it—the maximizing of the use of our labor 
supply. 
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The job of mobilizing these resources has 
been largely dictated, therefore, by the 
shape of the pattern of contract-letting; and 
this is tending further to distort the struc- 
ture of the American economy in the direc- 
tion of greater concentration of population 
in a limited number of communities, where 
workers are increasingly ill-housed and 
where many of them will be ill-fed and ill- 
clothed during the post-war period because 
they will have nowhere else to go and be- 
cause their adopted cities will resent their 
continued presence. 
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THE WAR AND EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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ABSTRACT 


Because of our democratic repugnance to war, World War II, like all our other wars, finds the nation and 
its schools unprepared and inept in converting “business as usual” and “‘education as usual” to the produc- 


tion of the kind of men and materials required for a world-wide total war. 


In the schools conversion takes 


the forms of “dilution” and “acceleration.”” These terms express a frame of mind which looks to a “return 
to normalcy”’ when the war is won. But the record of the past as well as predicaments of the present points 
to the necessity of rethinking our entire conception of the education of free men with respect to the theory 


and practice of war. 


I 


We do not know as well as we should the 
doctrine and discipline which actually shape 
the human instruments of the Japanese 
totalitarians. We do know what kind of 
war they wage and how they wage it. Fun- 
damentally it is not different from the or- 
ganized sadism of the Germans, and many 
writers have made the education of Nazi 
youth sufficiently familiar to us.1 We do 
know that in seven years the Nazis have been 
able, by means of a doctrine and discipline of 
working, stealing, fighting, breeding, and 
dying for the Fiihrer, to pattern German 
youth according to an image of a warrior 
carrying on with a traditional military cul- 
ture mechanized and streamlined and 
brought up to date. The behavior of Nazi 
prisoners of war leaves no room to doubt 
that they are conditioned to live for war, by 
war, and in war. 

It is this version of Homo sapiens that the 
American soldier is called upon to meet, 
man to man, machine to machine, and the 
organization of victory obviously requires 
the superiority of machinery. But, first and 
last, a plane or a ship or a tank or a gun isa 
tool in the hands of a man, and what the 


t See Frederick William Roman, The New Educa- 
tion in Europe (New York, 1923), pp. 192-96; 
Two English Investigators, Education in Nazi Ger- 
many (London, 1938); Reinhold Schairer, ‘‘Educa- 
tion in Nazi Germany,” in U.S. Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction, Educational Recon- 
struction Notes (New York, 1941); Erika Mann, 
School for Barbarians (New York, 1938); and Gregor 
Ziemer, Education for Death (New York, 1941). 


man is governs how the tool performs. It 
can be no more effective than the man’s 
fighting faith and operative knowledge, than 
his will and his skill. These are what Plato 
identified as courage and defined as wisdom 
concerning dangers. On the whole and in the 
long run, modern free societies have not cul- 
tivated this wisdom; their educational es- 
tablishments have aimed at anything but 
the warlike virtues. Although our demo- 
cratic times, no less than all earlier ones, 
could be described as continuous warfare 
punctuated with intervals of preparation 
for war called “‘ peace,’ free peoples have not 
studied war as they have studied “‘ the liberal 
arts’’ or business or religion or the sciences, 
Wars have consistently found them un- 
ready and forced to improvise both men and 
weapons. Win or lose, they promptly forgot 
a war when it ended and wishfully misin- 
terpreted its warnings for the future and dis- 
regarded its monitions in the present.? In 


Newton D. Baker, secretary of war during 
World War I, declared: ‘I delight in the fact that 
when we entered the war we were not like our ad- 
versary ready for it, anxious for it, prepared for it, 
and inviting it. Accustomed to peace we were not 
ready.”’ At a later time Mr. Baker testified: “When 
we began the actual mobilization of material for our 
participation in the World War, there were simply 
no American munitions makers. Gen. Bliss went to 
England in January, 1918, and continued an agree- 
ment made in June, 1917, whereby the British and 
French supplied us with cannon out of their sur- 
pluses in exchange for raw materials..... We 
bought in Canada a very large supply of Ross rifles, 
an obsolete arm, and used leftovers of the Spanish 
war, but still gave some of our recruits initial train- 
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the United States a sect of Isolationists 
made a political instrument of this habit. 
Now, as England knows to her tragic cost, 
the education of free youth in the warlike 
virtues is a task upon which the survival of 
free society depends. The‘ Japonazi”’ world 
has forced upon us and our schools a momen- 
tous option which will determine whether 
a civilization postulated upon peace and 
freedom as both the way and the goal of the 
common life must perish from theearth. A\l- 
though the option was apparent as early 
as Munich and became clearer with each 
presidential declaration of national emer- 
gency, even the events of December 7, 1941, 
have not yet brought it to such focus in the 
nation’s schools as sufficiently to shake up 
old habits, old attitudes, and existing con- 
flicts of interest and ambition. Anxiety to 
protect or advance the old is more marked 
than concern to build the new. The military 
need has been seized as the opportunity to 
impose this or that nonmilitary program.‘ 
Anxiety over finances is widespread, and the 
survival of many cherished features of ‘‘ edu- 
cation as usual” has become a matter of deep 
concern throughout the nation’s educational 
establishment. Called a ‘‘school system,” 
it is not a thing made but a thing grown, the 
fruit of an unceasing struggle to realize 
democratic faith in educational fact, to em- 
body the democratic ideal in the institution- 
al reality. In terms of men and money, the 
nation’s schools constitute the largest in- 
vestment of the kind of the entire world. 


ing with broomsticks..... We bought revolvers 
and pistols of every sort, and ransacked the museums 
of the city police departments for confiscated ‘con- 
cealed weapons,’ but at the end of the War, we were 
still short of the required supply.” 


3 Cf. Senator Burton K. Wheeler on the Lease- 
Lend Bill: “. ... the New Deal’s Triple-A foreign 
policy to plow under every fourth American boy.” 
President Roosevelt described this outburst as “‘the 
most untruthful... . dastardly... . rottenest thing 
said in public life in my generation.” 


4 Cases are the University of Chicago’s decision 
to award the A.B. degree at the end of the Sopho- 
more year and the report that the authorities of St. 
Johns in Annapolis are taking their “best books” 
and methods into the Army camps (see Time, July 
20, 1942). 
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As the sprawling nucleus of the establish- 
ment we have the public schools, organized 
in about 130,000 independent systems, and 
in every state other than the southern states 
free to the citizen from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, and as various as the states them- 
selves in the character, value, and cost of 
teaching and learning. The classrooms alone 
engage the services of something like 200,000 
men and 800,000 women. They enrol from 
twenty-five to thirty million children be- 
tween the ages of five and seventeen, of 
whom about five million are in the high 
schools and junior high schools—and they 
are scarcely half of the secondary-school age 
group. 

Then, peripheral to the public school sys- 
tem, influenced by it and influencing it in 
many ways, are the private schools—church, 
secular, military, reactionary, traditional, 
progressive. They enrol another 400,000 pu- 
pils, more or less, and upward of 70,000 
teachers. 

Counting capital investment, wages, sal- 
aries, operating expenses, etc., of the nation’s 
schools, its total cost is said to be upward of 
$3,500,000,000 a, year. This sum does not 
include the budget for “‘higher’’ education 
—for the private colleges, the great private, 
state, and municipal universities, with their 
650,000 men and 500,000 women students; 
with their teaching staff of several thousand 
and their billions in land, buildings, equip- 
ment, books, and endowment. It does not 
include the budgets of the correspondence 
schools, of the private mechanical and com- 
mercial schools, of the labor colleges, art 
schools, schools of music and dance, the ap- 
prentice schools maintained by industrial 
plants, and the institutions for adult edu- 
cation, each with its pupils and teachers. 

To provide this diversity of establish- 
ments with the goods and services they re- 
quire, there are school architects, specialists 
in school-building, school equipment, school 
supplies, school books, school journalism; 
there are school nurses, doctors, and psy- 
chologists, truant officers, property cus- 
todians, bookkeeping, secretarial, and ad- 
ministrative staffs. Governing them are 
the elected or appointed school boards, 
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state officials, college and university trustees. 
In addition, even many secondary schools 
have the peculiarly American alumni associ- 
ations, while the public schools are watched 
over by parent-teacher societies and the like. 

The teachers, again, have their occupa- 
tional associations, duly ranked according 
to craft and status, and confederated as the 
National Education Association, while the 
more thoughtful minority are combined in 
the trade-unionist American Federation of 
Teachers. An American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors looks after that caste of the 
pedagogical hierarchy; and the colleges and 
universities have their own cartel for ad- 
ministrative officers. All these occupational 
groups serve protective and fraternal as well 
as occupational and property needs of their 
members. 

Altogether, in terms of size, structure, 
and function, the nation’s educational es- 
tablishment is Big Business—indeed, the 
nation’s biggest. Witha power of self-regula- 
tion and a prestige among the people un- 
paralleled by schools anywhere else in the 
world, the American school is one of Ameri- 
ca’s most characteristic institutions, costing 
the greatest sums and pointed to with the 
greatest pride. 

II 


What, now, do the American people be- 
lieve they get for their money, to take such 
pride in? They believe that the American 
school is unique of its kind, the carrier of the 
democratic culture, and the insurance of the 
democratic faith. They believe that educa- 
tion can, as Condorcet wrote in 1792, bring 
about that actual equality which ‘makes 
real the political equality decreed by law.”’ 

This faith has never been held unchal- 
lenged. Education in America has grown to 
its present estate under the constant scru- 
tiny of an opposition obstructive of every 
extension; denouncing every innovation as 
dangerous to religion or business or morals 
or the American way; challenging the use- 
fulness of the schools to the nation and every 
penny spent on them; repeatedly launching 
legislative investigations and professional 
“surveys”; by agitation and pressure en- 
deavoring to arouse and keep alive public 
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distrust of the public schools and ever striv- 
ing to secure a privileged position for this or 
that special interest in the school’s doctrine 
and discipline.’ All this the people of the 
United States have taken in, are taking ac- 
count of, and are discounting. The schools 
of America have kept moving, if not steadi- 
ly, quite consistently, during a hundred 
years, toward making freely available every 
grade of education to all the children of all 
the people.® Merely the growth of the num- 
ber of school days in an average American 
life testifies to this. One hundred years ago 
they were little more than two hundred; to- 
day they are seven times that number, and 
the enrolments in the secondary schools and 
the colleges show a correlative increase. 
Educationally, although the different sects 
inside the national establishment and the 
diverse special interests outside it labor to 
conform the school’s work to their several 
and singular doctrines and disciplines, the 
last effect of their competitive pushing and 
pulling is the general movement toward 
equality of educational opportunity for chil- 
dren and toward professional autonomy for 
teachers. 

The national faith in the school as the 
social equalizer is both the drive and the 
support of this trend. It is also the force 
which sustains the present forms of the pro- 
tean controversy over the ancients and the 
moderns, the disputation regarding the con- 
tent and method of instruction which, its 
American advocates forget, has been going 
on everywhere in the world. The American 
people are certain that what is educationally 
good enough for the rich is good enough for 
the poor, and this certainty has maintained 
the prestige of “classical” education and 

5 Cf. the letter addressed by President Fuller of 
the National Manufacturer’s Association, March 31 
1941, to social science teachers and school officials; 
John F. Noll, Our National Enemy Number One 
(Huntington, Ind.: Sunday Visitor Press, 1942); 
Walter Lippmann, in the American Scholar, spring, 
1941; Robert M. Hutchins, “Uncle Sam’s Children,” 
Saturday Evening Post, January 28, 1939; “U.S. 
Office of Education Edits President U. S. Grant,” 
(editorial), Nation’s Schools, XXIX, No. 6 (June, 
1942). 

See Agnes E. Benedict, Progress to Freedom 
(New York: Putnam’s, 1942). 
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“the liberal arts,” for which such pundits as 
Messrs. R. M. Hutchins and Walter Lipp- 
mann are now fighting their pious rear- 
guard actions. This certainly has kept vo- 
cational and commercial courses in the high 
schools and colleges socially low caste, and 
has fed all the snobisms of the scholastic 
arcanum. Its egalitarian intent was opera- 
tive even when the American public-school 
system was still an aspiration and not an 
establishment. The historian reports how, 
in 1829-30, the trades-unions of Boston and 
New York, which were demanding free pub- 
lic education for all the children, opposed 
vocational training as likely to perpetuate 
the invidious class distinctions which the 
schools of democracy were to abolish. Their 
educational ideals they drew, of course, from 
the actual curriculums of the schools for 
gentlemen, especially as those were deter- 
mined by the requirements of the more ad- 
vanced of those schools called colleges. The 
‘college man”’ retains a prestige universal 
and endemic. Since a college education is a 
gentleman’s education, and a gentleman’s 
education is a classical education, therefore a 
classical education for everybody! As com- 
merce, engineering, agriculture, the natural 
and social sciences pressed upon the classics 
—invidiously called ‘ ‘the humanities’’—and 
upon the “liberal arts,’ they, on the one 
hand, altered the content and method of 
instruction also in those subjects; and, on 
the other, they pushed even what was al- 
tered from the center to the suburbs of 
college study. 

It is over this process that the controversy 
which dates from the reforms initiated by 
Charles William Eliot was joined and which 
continues to put the college presidents and 
their satellites on the front page. Each party 
continues to level the same charges at the 
other. Each party discovers anew what his- 
torians of education find to be the consistent 
record of youth in college since colleges 
were diverted to the education of gentlemen 
—gentlemen being identified not by the 
labor they perform but by the leisure they 
enjoy. Colleges, consequently, are by under- 
graduate tradition places where young 


gentlemen spend their leisure years, however 
their teachers may labor; where holidays are 
many, vacations long; where the tasks of ac- 
quiring the “liberal arts” are so distributed 
that it takes four years to do what anybody 
who really wanted to could accomplish in 
two; where this is done without interest, 
evasively; where “college life” and college 
athletics spontaneously push into the limbo 
of interest the college class and the course of 
study. In the main sure of food and drink, 
of clothing, shelter, medical care, entertain- 
ment, and protection, the typical “college 
man’’—at an age when the less fortunate 
multitudes are on their own, for the most 
part earning their livings without living any 
life, in this world not made for them—en- 
joys four years of complete social irresponsi- 
bility in a world especially made for him. 
I have described elsewhere how these four 
years constitute a social prolongation of 
infancy.? The innovators point to the past 
and blame this state of things on the tradi- 
tionalists. The traditionalists accuse the in- 
novators. Each sect in its kind and degree 
tinkers with time tables, “majors” and 
“minors,” athletic rules, housing arrange- 
ments, and what have you, while more and 
more American young people go to college 
in any way they can. 

Some of the reformers insist that this is 
all wrong and that the majority of college 
students are unfit for college education. 
Others are sure that the guaranty of the 
democratic way of life is to make college 
education ever freer. Some reformers pro- 
long the college course to six years. Others 
propose to reduce it to three, some to two. 
The now-forgotten Wisconsin Idea launched 
“the social service college” which emerged 
in the scheme of studies now followed at 
Antioch; per contra, Alexander Meikle- 
john’s efforts at Amherst and his experiment 
in Wisconsin emerged in the passion and 
propaganda at work in St. John’s, Annapo- 
lis. The Antioch idea postulates the fusion 
of practical skills with theoretical insight by 


7 College Prolongs Infancy (New York: John 
Day Co., 1931); see also Christian Gauss’s articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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alternating periods of gainful employment 
in shop and factory with periods of reading 
and reflection at school. Theoretically, the 
reading and reflection are to illuminate, 
clarify, and interpret the working experi- 
ence. Practically, the two types of experi- 
ence rarely compenetrate or often even 
touch. The program at St. John’s postu- 
lates that the education of the individual 
must bea recapitulation of “the great liberal 
tradition” of the West and that the tradition 
is carried in a “hundred great books.” Edu- 
cation, then, consists in analyzing, reading, 
and discussing these books in the historical 
order of their appearance; in learning the 
languages in which the classics were written 
—Greek and Latin but not Hebrew—form- 
ally, memoriter, and by rote. If the books 
report experiments, the instruments are 
prepared and the experiments repeated. 
Youth thus recapitulates in its two to four 
college years the thousands-year progression 
of the race and achieves “the intellectual 
virtues, the development of the capacities 
from which they come, and the integration 
of the character to which they contribute.”® 

Between the two limiting instances— 
Antioch in Ohio and St. John’s in Maryland 
—controversy over the reform of higher edu- 
cation in America makes its passionate runs. 
Whatever its terms and conclusions, if any, 
the argument in no way affected public 
sentiment regarding the democratic intent 
of free college education. Huey Long, who 
knew what’s what in public sentiment, held 
this one to be so dominant a motive of the 
American mentality that he courted it with 
the slogan: “A Free College Education for 
Every American Boy.” 


8 The New Program at St. John’s College, Annapo- 
lis, p. 8. Years ago Felix Adler worked out an 
analogous scheme, on the same theory of recapitula- 
tion, for the moral education of youth, which should 
thus achieve the moral virtues, etc. This was the 
central purpose of his Ethical Culture School. 
Toward the end of the last century John Ruskin 
devised a Bibliotheca pastorum for the Guildsmen 
of his Guild of St. George to study in order that they 
might attain both the intellectual and the moral 
virtues. Charles William Eliot’s “‘Five-Foot Shelf” 
still has a wide market. 
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Yet it cannot be said that the colleges are 
educating free men or that the nation’s 
schools are developing in the nation’s chil- 
dren the disciplines of free society. A society 
is free when it is a co-operative enterprise in 
which people who are different from one 
another share in equal liberty with equal 
responsibility the common tasks of the com- 
mon life. A free society is a combination of 
practical organizations such as back-lot ball 
teams, consumer’s co-operatives, and the 
like. Few classrooms, no school systems, are 
organizations of that kind. They are ad- 
ministrative hierarchies that prefer to take 
no risks and to avoid everything not routine. 
Consequently, schooling is indoctrination 
rather than teaching, and the school’s work 
is performed on authority governing from 
without instead of free inquiry and self- 
government managing from within; opera- 
tionally, the system is like an industrial plant 
or a traditional military or ecclesiastical 
formation. Discipline in liberty, it follows, 
is verbal, a matter of repeating and remem- 
bering the democratic dogmas, not a matter 
of experiencing and organizing democratic 
doings. Professions are exalted over prac- 
tices, so that broadly “democracy” in the 
schools and colleges is a way of talking, not 
a way of living. By inertia if not intention, 
by practice if not precept, the educational 
establishment tends to repress and pervert 
the democracy it is designed to insure. 


Ill 


This is not the fault of the schools. They 
are less a cause thana symptom. The Amer- 
ican people, desiring to open all grades of 
education without cost to all the people, 
forgot that if the nation’s schools were to 
educate free men, their curriculums, meth- 
ods, and organization must be adapted to 
the American theory and practice of freedom. 
As it happens, the democratic equalization 
of educational opportunity has been an ex- 
tension of the matter and methods of the 
authoritarian tradition. And this perhaps is 
why the democratic impulse behind the no- 
tion of a free college education for every 
American boy seems beyond the imagina- 
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tion of the hierarchical college administra- 
tors and the image of a nation of “college 
graduates” beyond the grasp of the academ- 
ic mind. Closest to Huey Long’s slogan is 
James B. Conant’s idea of a college educa- 
tion open to every talent as a guaranty of 
the social mobility which is the all of the 
nation’s democracy. The Harvard president 
keeps repeating that less than half of our 
high-school graduates ever get to college, 
and less than one-fifth of those who enter 
high school, simply because of the costs of 
college education. The resulting student 
body is one selected not by talent and ability 
to pay. Thus colleges stay—“‘aristocratic”’ 
and contribute to the forty-year hardening 
of our social strata into castes. 

This observation might have been ex- 
tended to the connection between the under- 
graduate aristocracy and the military in- 
terest. Neither ‘“‘the ancients” nor “the 
moderns”’ quarreling over education seem to 
have paid it any attention: the St. John 
list of “great’’ books contains no work of 
military science as such. True, our public 
high schools have from the first had drills, 
and all the land-grant colleges and some 
private ones have joined a sort of instruc- 
tion in the theory and practice of war to 
military drill. Since 1915 several institu- 
tions of higher learning have offered courses 
in military science and most have main- 
tained Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. But 
these studies have been consistently treated 
as intrusions in the scholastic fane. Where 
required, students have taken them reluc- 
tantly; they received serious consideration 
mostly from “aristocrats.” Between 1920 
and 1940 they were loudly fought by very 
articulate groups in the secondary and high- 
er schools. 

That attitude toward military studies is 
in fact truer to the American tradition than 
its opposite. The idea that the citizen must 
be a soldier underlies the Second Amend- 
ment and the requirement of military in- 
struction in the high schools and the land- 
grant colleges. But it never had any appeal. 
The nation distrusted the military, and in- 
struction in the art of war has always been 


kept isolated and deficient. The American 
mind preserves a genuine repugnance to the 
profession of arms, which everywhere con- 
tinues to be a profession that even survivals 
of every decayed aristocracy in the world 
may enter without losing face. Americans, 
being for the most part the descendants of 
peasant-serfs and artisan-subjects regularly 
forbidden by their masters to carry arms— 
which were for free men, for gentlemen only 
—save at their masters’ behest, seem to 
have resentment of the man-at-arms for 
their social heritage. Americans are dis- 
posed to identify aristocracy and war, de- 
mocracy and peace. It is no accident that 
the organized peace movement of our time 
began with the American Peace Society of 
1815. 

Naturally, these pacifist sentiments un- 
consciously qualify and guide the work of 
the nation’s schools. During the hundred 
years or so of the existence of an American 
school system the country has fought four 
major wars—the Mexican, the Civil, the 
Spanish, and World War I—and is now 
fighting a fifth; it has waged, besides, prac- 
tically continuous frontier warfare against 
Indians. But aside from some boastful his- 
tory, none of the experience has been taken 
for serious study by its schools. The Ameri- 
can spirit has remained unshakably set 
toward peace and indefeasibly amateur in 
war. Until World War I, American armies 
have been in the main volunteer armies. 
The draft undertaken during the third year 
of the Civil War brought on riots which 
caused two thousand deaths in New York 
City alone. The draft bill of 1917 was suc- 
cessfully enacted after the declaration of 
war; but both political parties in Congress 


9 Long after the Revolution, Americans remem- 
bered how the officers of Washington’s army had, in 
1782-83, offered to make him king, an event which 
determined Congress eighteen months later to 
declare against standing armies as dangerous to 
liberty, and which weighed, ten years later, in the 
failure to enforce a law that would have established 
a draft militia under federal control. The state 
militias actually established used to elect their offi- 
cers and serve a holiday rather than a military func- 
tion. Their tradition is alive. 

















tried to steer clear of the Selective Service 
Act of 1939-40, and it was the change of 
public opinion between the betrayal at 
Munich and the surrender of France, not 
its own perception of the national danger 
and the military realities, which finally 
overcome Congress’ reluctance to vote for 
a year of peacetime military training; and 
the bill to extend the period was carried 
by just one vote. Early in July, 1940, the 
American Youth Congress had voted by a 
large majority to oppose compulsory mili- 
tary training. Toward the end of that 
month, the Gallup poll reported that 62 
per cent of those between the ages of 
twenty-one and twenty-nine and 67 per cent 
of those between fifteen and twenty favored 
a year’s service in one of the branches of the 
nation’s armed forces. The Selective Service 
Act was passed, and the Lease-Lend bill 
followed, making the United States “the 
arsenal of democracy.” 

Now two armies were to be trained: one 
to produce the arms, the other to consume 
them. The nation was ready for neither, and 
Congress accepted the idea that it desired to 
be ready very slowly and unwillingly. 

As Congress, so the schools and colleges. 
The study of war remained the intrusion 
upon the real business of the education of 
youth that it always had been. After all, 
even parents who sent their sons to military 
schools did so not because they wanted them 
educated as soldiers but because they want- 
ed them disciplined as civilians. In military 
matters the nation stayed traditionally ama- 
teur and inept. True, we never lost a war, 
but it was not because of our military virtue 
and military understanding but because of 
our allies, our wealth, our boldness, and 
our luck. General Johnson Hagood wrote in 
1940 that the best-trained man in the United 
States Army was the private soldier whom 
it doesn’t take long to train; the worst- 
trained, the general, whose training never 
ends. ““The Army,” it must be remembered, 
consists of the generals and their officers; 
the private soldiers are simply the latters’ 
human instruments. Generals and officers, 
generally, are drawn from college men. 
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Although from 1937 Hitlerism had been 
pushing the nation from a state of peace toa 
state of war, we resisted the push even more 
than did the English. The colleges strove 
to continue not only, but to enlarge, their 
“normal” functions and at the same time to 
meet the government’s need for competent 
manpower of skill, knowledge, and leader- 
ship. 

“Defense work,” both as research of ma- 
terials and as training of men, presented 
unsettling alternatives. The national dispo- 
sition and Isolationist agitation re-inforced 
the natural inclination toward education 
as usual: Would it not, after all, be helpful 
if students could finish their courses and 
have their degrees? Nevertheless, the draft 
and the defense tasks had, by the end of 
1941, cut the enrolment of 669 colleges al- 
most ro per cent. Since for each man who 
fights there must be fourteen who work to 
equip and supply him, the training of work- 
ers and managers became educational “pri- 
ority.”’ Between July, 1940, and December, 
1941, twelve hundred vocational schools 
were set up where close to two million per- 
sons learned specific skills at a cost of nearly 
$184,000,000. Many regular schoolteachers 
became students in those classes, drawn by 
the certainty of better pay and freer life. 
For lack of teachers, country schools began 
to close and a teacher shortage to develop. 

This, broadly, was the educational scene 
on December 7, 1941. Japan’s treachery 
forced a decision of the alternatives before 
the schools. Now, certainly education as 
usual, like business as usual, was impossible. 
Upon the nation’s unready agricultural and 
industrial plant and the nation’s unready 
schools was laid the instant task of produc- 
ing to specifications in the shortest possible 
time food, machines, and men to meet the 
exigencies of total war. Some 3,600,000 
youths would go into the Army, 500,000 into 
the Navy, and events might raise the con- 
script roll to 10,000,000. To supply these 
four to ten million, and all the United Na- 
tions besides, “the arsenal of democracy” 
must produce, improve, invent, at top speed. 
Unready, it must needs adapt old ideas, old 
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materials, old skills to new purposes, re- 
strain old workers, train millions of new ones 
without any weakening of the American 
way. Also its unready schools must needs 
retool, rearrange courses, textbooks, labora- 
tories, time tables, credits; establish priori- 
ties in studies, dropping many as unneeded, 
substituting others as essential; making too 
much work for some teachers, compelling 
the dismissal of others, creating a great 
shortage in several special fields. What, 
ultimately, the American fighting man and 
his officers would be like, “the Army”’ and 
“the Navy” would decide. A plan was 
formed to select the officers on a competitive 
basis from a common pool of qualified pri- 
vates of all classes, but the college man, as 
Mr. Conant was at pains to point out, 
starts with a favorable handicap. 

How favorable, may be inferred from the 
fact that 13.5 per cent of the drafted men 
had failed in the Army’s literacy test." 
Their illiteracy isn’t inability to read and 
write; its “functional,” it’s inability to read 
and understand written notices, orders, or 
directions. Among native Americans it re- 
sults from a vocabulary left at the fourth- 
grade level of reading; among foreign-born, 
from not having acquired enough English. 
The dean of Columbia’s Teachers College 
proposed that the federal government have 
the schools remedy the condition, others 
said it was the Army’s problem, to be solved 
by teaching “‘Basic English,”’ i.e., practicing 
the use of the 850 words said to do most of 
the work of communication in English. 
This would be of particular use in teaching 
English to the allies of the United Nations 
and in learning their languages, and the 
languages of our enemies. 

The first draft, based on high—certainly 
higher than the German—physical stand- 
ards, had led to the rejection of an undue 
proportion of candidates. After December 
7, 1941, it became clear that either the 
standards would have to be lowered or the 
physical quality of American manhood 


10 Of the drafted men of World War I, 25 per 
cent were entirely unable to read or write. 
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would have to be raised. Medical attention 
aside, the latter is a problem of the school 
and falls to the high school and college to 
solve. So far it has been met by requiring an 
hour or so of physical training. The Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
during their February convention, talked 
high, wide, and handsome about “vast 
curricular changes,”’ ‘‘newinstructional proc- 
esses’’ with fewer books, more activities, 
classroom discussion of battles, and physical 
training. Military training in the high 
schools, both the Army and the Navy dis- 
couraged. The University of Chicago de- 
vised an Institute of Military Studies, with 
civilian instructors and a nine-week course 
of pre-induction training in the manual at 
arms, tactics, and the like. 

Another deficiency, also accented by ex- 
perience with the men of the first draft, was 
in “morale.’”’ Many citizens of importance 
had been convinced in 1940 of a national de- 
ficiency in morale and had organized the 
Nationa! Committee on Morale in order to 
supply the lack. The Army and Navy had 
their own notions. The Army established a 
Morale Branch. But all notions in the end 
reduce to the abundance or lack, among 
soldiers and civilians alike, of the courage 
which is wisdom concerning dangers, the 
paramount military virtue. It is a doctrine 
and discipline in the nature and worth of 
that which is endangered, in the character, 
the methods, and the places of danger, and 
in the acts by which the danger is met and 
overcome. The key man in the making of 
soldier morale is the company commander. 

But it was held that throughout the na- 
tion there was lacking a fighting faith in 
freedom which “the Army”’ would have to 
instil in the soldiers. “The Army” under- 
took to do this by means of its Army orienta- 
tion course. Its Bureau of Public Relations 
assembled and prepared materials, enlisted 
the services of college professors, journalists, 
and radio commentators, and, in January, 
1942, initiated an experiment in a required 
course of one or two lectures a week for men 
whose bodies were already fatigued with 
the hard day’s training. The task is the 
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characteristic one of adult education every- 
where, and the problem remains—how real- 
istically to adjust materials and methods 
to the condition of the task. In the high 
schools and colleges it is simpler, for the 
instruction is given to persons first and last 
students whose hesitancies and uncertain- 
ties Pearl Harbor had dissipated. A poll of 
undergraduate editors by the New York 
Times showed a quick putting-away of the 
childish things called “collegiate.” The 
editors reported generally that students were 
working harder, thinking realistically and 
practically, and set to “fight without fear 
for a peace without hate.” 

Each institution of learning had made its 
own formulation of the cause which is en- 
dangered. Colgate would teach “‘the Ameri- 
can idea”; Princeton “the heritage of the 
United States”; Mercer and others, ‘“De- 
mocracy”; Western Reserve offered short 
courses in morale; etc. The New York Times 
went on a gentlemanly crusade for American 
history as a required subject in the colleges; 
its high point seemed to be the assent of both 
the National Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Education Association to 
this requirement. 

The instant need, however, was not mor- 
ale. It was men, well enough grounded in 
mathematics and physics basic to war pro- 
duction and war destruction, to be trained 
at once in any one of the applied sciences. 
But neither the high schools nor the colleges 
were equipped to provide such men. They 
had to be “‘converted,” like the factories. 
In order to produce teachers of mathematics 
and physics, the Office of Education ar- 
ranged for short teacher-training courses in 
universities throughout the nation. The 
high schools and colleges loaded their curricu- 
lums with these studies. They called this 
loading ‘‘dilution.”” They must ready stu- 
dents as quickly as possible, and they call 
this speed-up “acceleration.” 

“Dilution” and “acceleration” say a 
great deal more than the words denote. 
They are words of deprecation. They be- 
speak fear for the status quo ante with re- 
spect to “the liberal arts” and the classics 
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but also with respect to the entire conception 
of the nature and worth of “‘college educa- 
tion.”’ They provide the old controversy be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns with 
still another animus, one sect endeavoring 
to salvage what it can, another to take what- 
ever advantage it may. War needs neces- 
sarily lengthen the working days, cut holi- 
days, abolish the long vacations, loosen col- 
lege entrance examinations, and make re- 
quirements for graduation ambiguous. At 
last Mr. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago has his wish, and his University of 
Chicago offers a Bachelor of Arts degree at 
the end of two years, while Mr. Gideonse, of 
Brooklyn College, comments that “a sopho- 
more by any other name is still a sopho- 
more.’ Nebraska makes the degree ‘‘Associ- 
ate in Arts,” while Stanford University in- 
augurates a new school of the humanities. 

The ‘‘dilution” may be accomplished with 
many other subjects besides mathematics 
and the applied sciences. Foreign languages 
boom. Spanish, of course, and Chinese, Rus- 
sian, Japanese, and Malayan. Latin Ameri- 
ca becomes an important topic of study; 
home economics, “social studies,’ the Far 
East, handicrafts, public speaking, testing 
war predictions, peace problems, education- 
al reconstruction after the war, race and 
minority problems, war-caused community 
changes, the wartime needs of women, the 
creation of a feminine ersatz for men, etc. 
“Acceleration” leads to a new challenge of 
coeducation; a debate develops whether 
women are a distraction or a reinforcement 
of the soldierly studies; whether women’s 
colleges cannot well do without “accelera- 
tion,”’ etc. 

“Acceleration” and “dilution” have been 
the all of “conversion.”’ But the first and 
last concern of the entire educational es- 
tablishment, naturally, is its own survival, 
even with conversion, as taxes rise and pu- 
pils and income diminish. That anxiety, be- 
tween January 1 and July 1, 1942, came out 
in a good deal of hysterical make-work, the 
bedevilling of classroom teachers by ad- 
ministrators and school boards with conflict- 
ing orders and confusing tasks. This, over 
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and above the registration, the issuing of 
ration cards for sugar and gas, the organiza- 
tion of salvage, and the sale of war bonds 
which it seemed obvious to add to the teach- 
ers’ already manifold tasks. ‘“Acceleration”’ 
made it necessary that they should teach in 
summer and keep longer hours in winter, all 
without any increase of pay, even though 
the cost of living was rising and farmers’ 
and workers’ income going up and up. Mr. 
Roosevelt did compliment the teachers as 
the “major bulwark of the nation”’ but with- 
out any noticeable effect on the cost of gro- 
ceries or rent. Ever more elementary- and 
high-school teachers joined the wage-earners 
in “defense” plants. The expected teacher 
shortage was in evidence in peacetime fields 
as well as in war subjects. Teachers’ col- 
leges, themselves insecure, began to offer 
courses to meet the “impending shortage.” 
The March convention of school adminis- 
trators urged that rural schools be consoli- 
dated and teachers’ pay raised. The June 
meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion was advised that 100,000 were already 
needed to fill vacancies in the South and 
Middle West and urged the establishment 
of a national placement bureau for teachers. 
All the occupational groups, from nursery- 
school teachers to university presidents 
wanted the federal government to finance 
not only the strictly military task of the 
nation’s schools but the customary educa- 
tional activities in danger of being starved 
and cut off by the war service. Some pointed 
to the needs of nursery enterprises and rural 
schools for direct subventions. Others want- 
ed government loans or government scholar- 
ships for every poor student accepted by a 
junior college or college. This is coming to 
pass. The federal government, through the 
War Department, will pay for the college 
education of an “Enlisted Reserve” of 215,- 
ooo selected men. These, unless called to 
the colors, will “complete their education,” 
and then join the Army, where such as quali- 
fy in the Army’s basic training will be passed 
on to the Officer’s Candidate School. The 
215,000 are to insure a “future source of 
qualified officer candidates.” Secretary Stim- 


son’s letter on the project prescribes no 
course of study but suggests that under- 
standing “the history of the United States 
and its institutions” is desirable and that 
knowledge basic to the special services of 
the Tank, Air, and Signal corps is important. 


IV 


The period reviewed here is very brief, 
and the war is likely to be very long. Every 
precedent from the past may be broken, in- 
cluding the precedents in education. But 
neither the actual changes which the war 
has led to nor the discussions which envelop 
them seems to me to indicate any funda- 
mental alteration of the prevailing ideals of 
education or in the opinions of the sects of 
“the ancients’? and “the moderns” who 
quarrel within the common framework of our 
educational setup. The use of the expres- 
sions “dilution” and “‘acceleration”’ suggests 
that educators think of the war task as an 
intrusion and a distraction; of the teaching 
and learning which it imposes as merely an 
interlude in the real business of education, 
to be accepted as a passing though neces- 
sary evil whose disciplines, once victory is 
won, may be dropped and forgotten, and the 
nation’s schools enter upon the bigger, better, 
and busier era of education as usual which 
they worked for before the war. 

Perhaps the war’s exigencies, throwing 
the now required study of “the history of 
the United States and its institutions” into 
new perspectives, may lead to a reconsidera- 
tion of this traditional American attitude. 
Up to the present, neither “the ancients,” 
whose most publicized current apostle is 
Mr. Hutchins of Chicago, nor “the moderns,” 
whose wisdom begins and is consummated 
in the educational philosophy of John Dewey, 
have allowed war a permanent place as a 
subject in the education of free men. The 
ratiocination of “the ancients” is entirely un- 
heeding of the high station that war holds 
in their exalted classical tradition which be- 
gins with Homer and leads to Hitler. John 
Dewey wrote his Democracy and Education, 
the work which made a new turn in the 
present generation’s thinking about educa- 
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tion everywhere in the world, during the 
early years of World War I. He published 
it in 1916. It does not list fighting as one of 
the activities through which the education 
of a free man might be advanced, nor among 
the “true” educational aims which are found- 
ed upon “intrinsic activities and needs.”’ It 
nowhere mentions, to say nothing of refut- 
ing, those who do so list fighting and do 
build educational theories on it. War figures 
in Dewey’s statement as something nega- 
tive and incidental; even in his discussion of 
Plato’s educational scheme, wherein war 
is a central interest he mentions it only en 
passant." The one positive use Dewey makes 
of war is to illustrate the processes of reflec- 
tion common to all problems. For the rest, 
war’s “alleged benefits . . . . spring from the 
fact that conflict of peoples at least enforces 
intercourse between them and thus acci- 
dentally enables them to learn from one 
another, and thereby to expand their hori- 
zons.’’!? 

Those who hate democracy appear to be 
driven by a compulsive enmity toward this 
judgment upon war. The totalitarian gos- 
pel makes war the creator and peace the 
destroyer of all good things and every hu- 
man excellence. Mussolini advised his faith- 
ful that war is to man what motherhood is to 
woman, and Hitler declared that the Prus- 
sian army must be taken as the model for 
his racial warrior state. For these tyrants 
war is both the end and the means of life, the 
military virtues are the only virtues, and 
“To Believe, To Obey, To Fight” is the 
alpha and omega of Everyman’s existence. 
Their educational establishments are set up 
solely so to condition obedient fanatics that 
they will readily die for the infallible leader 
and the deposit of faith intrusted to him 
alone. Spengler wrote that war is the natu- 
ral state of the man of high culture, who is 
never really free to choose between war and 
peace but only between victory and defeat. 
The form of all history, Spengler said, is 
war, and peace is but a part of it. Peace 


™ Democracy and Education (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1916), p. 104. 


12 Tbid., p. 100. 
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changes the weapons but not the quality of 
the battle for survival. To renounce war, 
hence, is simply of one’s own free will to be- 
come the prey of those who do not renounce 
war. 

Certainly, this is a fair enough summary 
of the attitudes toward war and peace of all 
the powers history reports on, until the 
nineteenth century. In the aristocratic re- 
publics of antiquity, in the self-governing 
cities of the Middle Ages, and in the city- 
states of the Renaissance the citizens were 
the free men, and the free men were the 
fighting men, and their numbers were few 
and their privileges many. The multitudes 
of the cities and countryside were not free 
men but serfs and slaves, who carried arms 
at their masters’ bidding only; in the nine- 
teenth century the Prussians called them 
cannon fodder. The free man alone, for the 
most part the gentleman, could wear arms 
in peace as in times of war. He was the 
citizen-soldier, one person with many func- 
tions, for whom peace and war were diverse 
aspects of a unified, organic existence, as- 
pects diverse but not separable, different but 
not mutually exclusive. Spengler realized 
this but falsified the sentiment which en- 
folded it. For to this sentiment the form of 
history is peace and war is a part of peace. 

American democracy, which is the first 
total democracy in the human enterprise, 
since it is the first postulated upon the equal 
rights of all people—however different in 
race, faith, sex, occupation, property—to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
abandons this sentiment. The old fear of 
the man-at-arms by the unarmed multi- 
tudes became, in the course of the nineteenth 
century, the complete suppression of the 
idea of war as a part of the idea of peace, the 
refusal to be concerned about the arts of 
war and the warlike virtues, the insistence 
on completely separating the citizen from 
the soldier.'’ Free countries with conscript 
armies kept military service and public 
education isolated from each other. Unfree 
states, like the German and Russian em- 
pires, put all students in uniform. Only 


3 Cf, “Tommy Atkins,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
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in Switzerland did the citizen-soldier, sol- 
dier-citizen, always in possession of his arms, 
continue to flourish. 

Here in the United States the long per- 
sistence of the frontier kept the citizen-in- 
arms for a long time a natural figure of the 
American scene. Today this frontier citizen 
survives mostly in such images as “The 
Lone Ranger.”’ Nevertheless, the sense that 
war is a part of peace stayed alive for a long 
time. “Heaven,’’ wrote Emerson in one of 
his journals, ‘“‘takes care to show us that war 
is part of our education as much as milk or 
love and is not to be escaped”; William 
James urged that education must devise a 
“moral equivalent for war.’ Now our times, 
in one and the same decade, formed a War- 
Resisters International—where is it now? 
—and made the Pact of Paris whereby 
forty-five principal nations, including Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, ““condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies and renounce it as an instrument 
of international policy in their relations to 
one another.” Ten years after, the forty-five 
face each other in a terrestrial civil war and 
make that which they condemned and re- 
nounced the way of the world. 

Must not the record give one to think? 
John Dewey demonstrated how mistaken 
and self-defeating must be a philosophy of 
education which opposes the liberal to the 
industrial arts, vocation to culture, theory 
to practice, and which cultivates the in- 
tellectual virtues in contempt of the manual 
skills. Might it not be equally true that to 
cut off and isolate the military virtues and 
the arts of war is just as mistaken and self- 
defeating? In view of the record, should not 
educators rethink the entire philosophy of 
the education of free men in a free society? 
Accepting war as a part of peace, should 
they not so redefine the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the schools that, if war ever again 
be thrust upon the nation, its sons and 
daughters and their economy will not be 
caught unready, compelled to improvise, to 
“convert,”’ to “dilute,” to ‘“accelerate’’? 

And in such rethinking may it not be well 
advised to recall the fact that the ways of 
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each new peace have very largely been chan- 
neled by the veterans of each old war? 
That what such veterans seek when they 
are demobilized is governed by the faith and 
the works which their education has made 
their habit as these have been confirmed or 
transformed by the works and the ways of 
the army camp and the battlefield? Educa- 
tors might give some thought to the record 
of the organized veterans of World War I. 
Except for the time of battle, a modern 
soldier has a security above any civilian’s. 
His food, his clothing, his shelter, and the 
care of his health and his entertainment are 
necessarily guaranteed, correctly have pre- 
cedence over the security of the civilian, 
and are well above the average standard of 
living for the civilian family. As war pro- 
gresses, the civilian must enter on an econ- 
omy of scarcity that the soldier may have 
abundance. The habit of this abundance 
becomes in the veterans a claim upon soci- 
ety. The veterans of World War I collected 
this claim in the form of bonuses and justi- 
fied it by methods of championing “law and 
order” which in effect were a repudiation 
of the democracy they were supposed to 
have made the world safe for. Nor could it 
easily be otherwise. They had learned this 
democracy as a way of talking, not as a way 
of living. The conflict between their social 
and political professions and performances 
was no more real to them than the conflict 
between their professions and practices in 
religion. 

Any philosophy of the education of free 
men which takes war seriously would need 
to consider the present shaping of the war- 
tried mind to deep concern regarding equal 
liberty in the post-war world. It would 
need to treat the courage which is wisdom 
concerning dangers as the paramount virtue 
of the state of peace as well as the state of 
war. It might begin by pondering John 
Milton’s conception of education: “I call 

.a complete and generous education 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully and magnanimously, all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war.” 
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War, like any other crisis, has its obvious, although more superficial, and its subtler, but more profound, 
effects upon the family. Among the more observable effects of war on the family are the withdrawal of young 
men from civilian, and their entrance into military, life, with a consequent increase in socially disapproved 
forms of behavior; the entrance of women into industry to replace the men drawn into the armed forces, with 
an accompanying neglect of small children and an increase in juvenile delinquency; and changes in marriage, 
divorce, and birth rates. The more profound effects of the war upon the family include intensification of the 
trend toward the companionship type of family; a further rise in the status of women; further losses of family 
function, with the increasing use of nursery schools for the rearing of preschool-age children and the extension 
of governmental provision for family security; further liberalization of the code of sexual morality; and an 
increase in family instability as an accompaniment of the transition from the institutional to the companion- 


ship type of family. 


War, like any other crisis, has its obvious, 
although more superficial, and its subtler 
but more profound, effects upon the family. 

The impact of war upon the family is 
readily observable in its surface manifesta- 
tions, and these can for the most part be 
stated quantitatively. They are not to be 
considered as unimportant in themselves, 
but they receive added meaning to the ex- 
tent that they can be related significantly 
to the ongoing processes of family life. These 
external effects will be briefly summarized, 
preliminary to attempting to probe beneath 
the surface to discover as far as feasible the 
basic changes taking place under the impact 
of war upon the modern American family. 

Certain readily observable effects of war 
upon the family flow, first of all, from the 
withdrawal of millions of young men from 
civilian life. Recent estimates give approxi- 
mately four million as the number of men 
now in the armed forces. These men are 
largely but not entirely single and mainly 
in their twenties or early thirties. The great 
majority of them have been taken out of 
families in which they were reared and are 
required to make adjustment in the army- 
camp situation. Since a certain percentage 
of men are not able to make this adjust- 
ment, psychiatrists and physicians attempt 
to weed them out at the time of examination 
for induction. Of the first two million selec- 
tees who were examined for induction into 


the army under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, 57,000, or 2.85 per cent, 
were rejected for mental and nervous dis- 
orders serious enough to disqualify a man 
for military service.' 

This withdrawal of men from the primary 
group controls of the home and of the neigh- 
borhood removes restraining influences 
against socially disapproved forms of be- 
havior. Drinking, gambling, prostitution, 
and illicit sex behavior are higher among 
men in military than in civilian life. The 
increase in‘sexual irregularity is evidenced 
not only by reports of the prevalence of 
prostitution in and near war-camp com- 
munities (the trailer and trailer camps rep- 
resenting an innovation of this war) but in 
the officially released figures showing an in- 
cidence of venereal infection in the army at 
the rate of 42 per 1,000 men for the first six 
months of 1941? as compared with 27 per 
1,000 for 1939. As a result of strenuous ef- 
forts to combat this serious impairment of 


* American Youth Commission, Youth and the 
Future (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1942). 


2 With the openly organized and guerrilla forces 
of commercialized prostitution attempting the ex- 
ploitation of soldiers from forts and camps in every 
part of the country, army rates for syphilis have not 
risen appreciably—6.59 per 1,000 men in 1939, 7.3 
in 1940, and 5.7 in 1941; and infections from gonor- 
rhea show 20 per 1,000 men in 1939, 30 in 1940, and 
31 in 1941. 
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the physical efficiency of our armed forces*— 
including suppression of prostitution by 
federal agencies and penalties for the nonuse 
of prophylactics by the soldier—the rate for 
the first six months of 1942 had fallen to 34 
per 1,000 men. These types of behavior may 
perhaps also, but with less assurance, be 
taken as an index of the degree to which the 
military life unfits men to resume their 
places in the family after the war. Here, 
however, we are dealing with a rather com- 
plicated balance of forces making for and 
against domesticity. To the great majority 
of men the war is a disagreeable job, to be 
finished as soon as possible in order to return 
to civil life, to settle down, and to enjoy 
home life, made all the more attractive by 
contrast with the army camp. Then, too, 
the discipline of the army and the oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade are valuable experi- 
ences for civilian readjustment to many 
previously unemployed youth of the depres- 
sion decade. 

The second evident effect of the war upon 
the family is the entrance of women into 
war industry and into civilian industry to 
replace men drawn into the armed forces. 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, estimates that the 
1,400,000 women employed in war produc- 
tion in December, 1941, will rise to 4,500,000 
by December, 1942, and will reach 6,000,000 
by the end of next year.* The civilian labor 
market will require the services of a few ad- 
ditional million women. 

The vast exodus of young men from the 
home into the army and the upsurge of 
women in industry cannot but have reper- 
cussions in the home. First to be evident are 
reports from all over the country of neglect 
of small children, locked in the house, the 
apartment, or the trailer during the hours 
the mother is employed in war industry. 
This need is now so evident that private and 
public efforts are being made to meet it by 
more adequate provision of day nurseries. 

3‘*The Attack against Commercialized Prostitu- 
tion,” Journal of Social Hygiene, XX VII (October, 
1041), 317-03. 

4 Victory, III, No. 36 (September 8, 1942), 27. 
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Although the United States has been in the 
war less than a year, signs are multiplying 
that an increase in juvenile delinquency is 
already in the making. The experience of 
other countries, including the United States, 
in World War I indicates that the marked 
increase in juvenile delinquency does not 
come until the second year of war. Delin- 
quency rates in England’ and in Canada° 
are now reported as approximately 40-50 
per cent higher than in the pre-war years. 
Scattered reports from this country indicate 
that rates are stationary in most communi- 
ties, but a few cities, like Chicago and Los 
Angeles, have experienced small increases 
in youthful crime. There seems little doubt 
that the removal of the father and more oft- 
en the older brother from the home and the 
absence of the mother or older sister from 
the family during work will result in a piling- 
up of juvenile offenses during 1943. 

The effects of the war upon marriage are 
already evident. “The 1941 marriage rate 
—12.6 per 100,000 population—was the 
highest rate ever recorded in the United 
States.”? The increase in marriages as af- 
fected by the war began in 1940 preceding 
and following the passage of the Selective 
Service Act in September of that year. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
change in the marriage rate during this war 
will follow the pattern of World War I, as 
indicated in Table 1. The marriage rate 
rises before and during the early period of 
the entrance of men in the armed forces, de- 
clines during the year or years of war, in- 
creases during the first two post-war years, 
and then returns to normal in the third post- 
war year. 

The first phase of the marriage cycle as 


$’ Eleanor T. Glueck, ‘‘Wartime Delinquency,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXIII 
(July—August, 1942), 119-35. 

6 Henry Samuel Prince, ““The Canadian Family 
in Wartime,” Marriage and Family Living, IV 
(spring, 1942), 25-28. 


7 Quoted from release by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, July 17, 1942, and estimated on basis of reports 
from eighteen states with central registration sys- 
tems. 














affected by the war reached its climax in the 
increases of the marriage rate in 1941 and 
the early months of 1942 and may be ex- 
pected to fall off somewhat during the re- 
mainder of 1942. The increase was largely 
due to hasty and hurried-up marriages. 
Hasty marriages are of three types: First, 
there are those entered into on short ac- 
quaintance to avoid Selective Service; sec- 
ond, there are the war-camp marriages, 
typically of the homesick soldier or sailor 


TABLE 1 


VARIATIONS IN THE MARRIAGE RATE IN WORLD 
WAR I COMPARED WITH ACTUAL AND EX- 
PECTED CHANGES IN THE MARRIAGE RATE 
IN WORLD WAR II 














| 

| Worip War I | Wortp War II 

| Rate Rate 

| Year per Year per 

| 1,000 | 1,000 

| 

Pre-war year........ | 1916 610.6 | 1939 | 10.5 
Selective Service | 1917", 11.1 | 1940 | 11.9T 
Selective Service.....]......)... 1941 | 12.6 
War Veats......... 60. 1918 0.7 | 1942 . 
First post-war year..| 1919 | I1.0 |...... § 
Second post-war year] 1920 | 12.0 ]..... | 
Third post-war year .| 1921 | 10.7 |...... q 








* In 1917 the draft law was passed after war was declared in 
April. 

t In 1940 the long discussion of the Selective Service Act 
affected marriage rates as early as June, although it was not 
passed until September. 


t Probably a decline continuing with duration of war. 
§ Increase. 

|| Further increase. 

{ Decline to normal rate. 


and of the girl attracted by the glamour of 
the uniform; and, third, there are the ro- 
mantic marriages of the men in the expedi- 
tionary forces, meeting and falling in love 
with and marrying Australian, Irish, and 
English girls. These last, however, do not 
appear in United States marriage reports, 
since the weddings take place in foreign 
countries. 

That marriage rates will begin their de- 
cline this year and sharply decrease in 1943 
is due to postponed unions. These held-over 
marriages are of two kinds, voluntary and 
involuntary. Many young people moved 
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more by prudential than romantic reasons 
have decided to wait until the war is over to 
marry. Some of these weddings will never 
take place, either because one or the other 
will change his mind or because the young 
man will die or be incapacitated for marriage. 
As numerous, perhaps, are the involuntary 
postponed marriages. The great majority 
of men not engaged before entering the serv- 
ice are disposed to remain single until their 
return after the war. 

World War I was of short duration. The 
number of casualties in the army during the 
eighteen months of war was only 50,510 
killed and 182,674 wounded.’ Although the 
number of casualties so far in the present 
war are relatively small (45,165, of whom 
4,801 are known to be killed, 3,218 wounded, 
and 1,042 prisoners; of the 36,104 reported 
missing, the great majority are assumed to 
be prisoners), the probabilities are that they 
will greatly exceed those of 1917-18, as the 
American expeditionary forces move into 
action on all continents. 

The sum total of men killed, of those sur- 
viving but incapacitated for marriage, and 
of those marrying foreign brides will con- 
siderably increase the number of American 
young women of this generation destined to 
remain single. How great this problem will 
ultimately become is, of course, contingent 
upon the duration of the war and the extent 
and degree of American participation in it. 

The divorce rate typically declines during 
war.? Many men temporarily solve their 
marital difficulties by enlisting. Marriages 
on the brink of disaster will be saved “for 
the duration”’ by the husband’s entering the 
armed forces through Selective Service. 
Wives who otherwise might sue for separate 
maintenance or divorce postpone such action 
until after the war, a prudential course in 


8 The deaths in the navy during 1917-18 were 
only 871. 


9 The war year 1918 showed a sharp decline in 
divorce rates according to data reported from all 
New England states except Maine (see “‘Trend of 
Divorce in Fifty Years,’’ Statistical Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, XX [Febru- 
ary, 1939], 1-2). 
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view of compulsory allowances to depend- 
ents of men in the service. Then, too, di- 
vorces may be more difficult to obtain when 
the husband is a soldier, sailor, or aviator. 

The deficit in divorces during the war is 
certain from past experience’? to be more 
than made up after the war. The higher 
proportion of unhappy unions arising from 
hasty marriages to avoid Selective Service, 


TABLE 2 


VARIATIONS IN THE BIRTH RATE IN WORLD 
WAR I COMPARED WITH ACTUAL AND EX- 
PECTED CHANGES IN THE BIRTH RATE IN 
WORLD WAR II 


Wortp War I | Wortp War II 


| Live | Live 

| Births Births 

Year | _ | Year ber 

| 1,000 1,000 

| Popu | Popu 

lation lation 

Pre-war years 1916 | 25.0 |, 1939 | 17-3 

| 1940 | 17.9 

First year of draft 1917 | 24.7 | 1941 | 18.9 

First full-war year 1918 | 24.6 | 1942 ° 

Second full-war year 19431 t 

First post-war year 1919 | 22.3 § 

Second post-war year! 1920 | 23.7 ’ 
Third post-war year. .| 1921 | 24.2 

Fourth post-war year.| 1922 | 22.3 t 


* Increase expected 

t The year 1943 is the second full-war year, but it will be the 
first to show a decrease in the birth rate, which will be more 
marked for 1944. 

t Decrease expected 

§ Continued decrease expected. 

|| The expected increase in birth rate in this third post-war 
year may be reversed if economic conditions in the previous 
years are bad. 


in war camps, and abroad and, to a lesser 
degree, those resulting from hurried-up 
unions, will contribute to the upswing in the 
divorce rate. Also to be included are the 
divorces due to all the factors which cause 
husband and wife to grow apart during their 
enforced separation. 

The effects of the war upon marriage have 
their inevitable effect upon the birth rate 
(Table 2). In World War I the birth rate 


t0 The post-war years 1919 and 1920 had extraor- 
dinarily high divorce rates (ibid.). 
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was nearly as high for the years 1917 and 
1918 as for the pre-war year 1916. The pre- 
war year of 1940, with a higher birth rate 
(17.9) than any year since 1931, was out- 
distanced by 1941 (18.9), which in turn is 
expected to yield to 1942 as the banner year 
for births. The high rate for 1941 was large- 
ly due to the sharp rise in the marriage rate 
in 1940, which, continuing in 1941, was 
largely responsible for the anticipated ex- 
ceptionally high 1942 birth rate. Contribut- 
ing to the high rate of 1941 and 1942 was 
the decision of an indeterminable number 
of previously childless couples to have a 
child as a ground for deferment of the hus- 
band from Selective Service. 

Owing to the withdrawal of millions of 
men from the United States during 1942, 
the birth rate should show a moderate de- 
cline for 1943 and a rather marked decrease 
for 1944. A recovery in the birth rate can- 
not be expected upon the basis of experience 
in World War I until the second and third 
post-war year periods. 

The illegitimate birth rate and the abor- 
tion rate may both be expected to rise as a 
result of the increase of irregular sexual 
intercourse of men in the armed forces and 
of single and married women. 


BASIC CHANGES IN THE FAMILY 


These obvious surface changes—while 
interesting and important—should not blind 
us to the more fundamental transformation 
in family structure, functions, and relation- 
ships which have been in process for decades. 
The impact of the war tends to speed up 
these changes rather than to reverse them or 
to introduce new trends. Social scientists 
should, therefore, always be on their guard 
against the common-sense fallacy of assum- 
ing that a given reversal of a trend, due to 
temporary wartime conditions, is indicative 
of a permanent change. It is only wishful 
thinking to project beyond the wartime 
emergency the revival of neighborliness 
among urbanites now evidenced in sharing 
automobiles or in Civil Defense block ac- 
tivities. Victory gardens during the war do 
not insure home plots after the peace. Nor 

















does the present tendency of many war 
brides to reside with their parents or parents- 
in-law forecast a trend after the war to the 
increased control of the kinship group over 
the young couple after marriage." Aside 
from these and other temporary reversals, 
the safest forecast of the future, unless some 
counteracting factor is clearly evident, is to 
project past trends into the future. 


FAMILY ORGANIZATION 


The changes now taking place in family 
organization may best be seen in their long 
historical perspective and in relation to two 
contrasting ideal types of family structure. 
Let us assume that the complete subordina- 
tion of the individual to the family, on the 
one hand, and the fullest self-expression of 
its individual members compatible with the 
continued existence of the family, on the 
other, represent the two extreme ideal con- 
structions. 

Of the historical and existing types of 
families, the large patriarchal family most 
closely approximates the idea! type of the 
institutional family, where the individual 
members of the small family unit are com- 
pletely subordinated to the interests of the 
large family. The modern American family 
residing in apartment-house areas of the city 
approximates most nearly to the ideal type 
of family in which its members have full 
freedom of self-expression. The two con- 
trasting ideal types will be named the “‘in- 
stitutional” and the “companionship,” since 
the first emphasizes subordination to social 
control and the second stresses the inter- 
personal basis of modern matrimony. 

A summary comparison of the historical 
approximations of these two ideal types 
will indicate the point-by-point outstanding 
differences between the small family unit of 
husband, wife, and children, with its sub- 
ordinate position in the large patriarchal 

tt A similar trend in the depression had no lasting 
effect in spite of parental attitudes in its favor. A 
well-to-do widow remarked: “I think the depression 
is fine. I have not been so happy in years. My son 
and son-in-law both lost their jobs and they and 


their wives are living with me. I have my children 
home again.” 
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family and its free form in the modern 
family. 

The patriarchal family was authoritarian 
and autocratic with power vested in the 
head of the family and with the subordina- 
tion of his wife, sons, and their wives and his 
unmarried daughters and children to his 
authority; the modern family in its ideals is 
democratic, based on equality of husband 
and wife, with consensus in making deci- 
sions and with increasing automony with age 
of the children. Marriage is arranged by 
parents in the patriarchal family with em- 
phasis upon prudence, upon economic and 
social status, and upon adjustment of the 
son-in-law or daughter-in-law to the family 
group. Marriage is in the hands of young 
people, in the modern family, and selection 
is on the basis of romance, affection, and 
personality adjustment to each other. Com- 
pliance with duty and the following of tra- 
dition are guiding principles of the patri- 
archal family; the achievement of personal 
happiness and the desire for innovation are 
watchwords of the modern family. The chief 
historic functions of the family—economic, 
educational, recreational, health, protective, 
and religious—were found in their fullest 
development in the large patriarchal family 
of ancient Israel, Rome, and Greece and are 
still prevalent in this familial type in the 
village communities of China, India, and 
Japan. These historic functions have largely 
departed from the modern urban family. 
One example is sufficient to illustrate the 
vast extent of this change: ail members of 
the large patriarchal family were employed 
in home industry, both for production and 
for consumption; husband and wife in the 
modern urban family of the apartment- 
house district of the large city are typically 
employed outside the home, with a resulting 
minimum of its economic function. 

For decades the American family has 
been evolving from a semipatriarchal type 
revolving around the father and husband as 
head and authority to the democratic type 
based upon consensus in making decisions, 
upon the conception of the equality of hus- 
band and wife, and upon the growth of au- 
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tonomy with age of the children. Accom- 
panying this evolution has been the decreas- 
ing size of the family, the diminishing con- 
trol of the kinship group and of the com- 
munity over the family unit, and a growing 
sense of its independence. The external fac- 
tors making for family stability, such as 
control by custom and community opinion, 
have been greatly weakened. The perma- 
nence of marriage is more and more depend- 
ent upon the tenuous bonds of affection, 
temperamental compatibility, and common 
interests. 

Although the democratic conception is ac- 
cepted in principle as the basis of the Amer- 
ican family, it is still far from being real- 
ized. This retardation in the translation of 
theory into action is partly the result of im- 
migration with its transplanting to the New 
World of the Old World semipatriarchal 
family. But it is much more the reflection of 
the ambivalent role of women in American 
culture. 

Pearl S. Buck, in her recent book Of Men 
and Women, analyzing the American scene 
with the objectivity of the “sociological 
stranger” from the vantage point of com- 
parison with recent Chinese developments, 
seeks to explain the contradiction between 
the apparent opportunity of American wom- 
en and the paucity of their achievements. 
She attributes it to the human failing of 
wanting to eat one’s cake and have it too. 
Women desire the outward symbols of 
equality but are not willing to give up the 
privileges ‘“‘of the angel upon the pedestal” 
required by the struggle in the real world 
of achievement. Men, preferring their real 
superiority to woman, give her the show 
rather than the substance of equality. The 
business or professional success of the hus- 
band is still paraded to the world by the con- 
spicuous leisure of his wife. 

One phase of this ambiguity in husband- 
wife relations—the nominally equal but 
really inferior status of the wife—is often 
of decisive importance for success or failure 
in marriage. The husband may assume a 
position of dominance in family relations. 
Or, conceiving the home to be the domain of 


the woman as business is that of the man, 
he may withdraw as entirely as possible 
from responsibilities of the household and of 
the rearing of children. 

What, in the light of this analysis, will be 
the effect of war upon the American family? 
Without doubt, the trend to the companion- 
ship type of family, characterized by equal- 
ity of the sexes and democratic procedures 
in the home, will continue with a new mo- 
mentum under the impetus of the wartime 
situation.” 

The biggest change to be anticipated is a 
further rise in the status of women. World 
War I gave women the outward symbols of 
equality with men; namely, the suffrage and 
a social freedom permitting short skirts, 
bobbed hair, drinking, and smoking. Abol- 
ished also along with the open notorious 
“red-light” districts was the caste of the 
prostitute and the rigid line of differentia- 
tion between respectable and disreputable 
women." 

The present war and the following re- 
construction period bid fair to give women 
more of the substance of equality than did 
the last conflict, in part because of its ex- 
pected longer duration. The formation of 
the Army and the Navy auxiliary corps of 
women—the W.A.A.C.’sand the W.A.V.E.’s 
—is symbolic of the new role conceded to 
women. Women are being given jobs both 
in military and in civilian industry previous- 
ly filled only by men. The big increase in the 
number of working women spells increased 
economic independence which lays a solid 
basis for enhanced social status. 

This increase in economic independence 
will be reflected in the more secure position 
of equality of women in the home. In fact, 
the absence of husband and father in the 

2 Pearl S. Buck is apprehensive of the effect upon 
human relations if women greatly outnumber men 
after the war. She says: “If many women compete 
with each other for a few men... . the place and 
power of men will be exalted out of all proportion, 
and we shall eventually have a fascist relationship 


between men and women” (American Unity and 
Asia [New York: John Day Co., 1942], p. 111). 


*3 Walter C. Reckless, Vice in Chicago (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933), pp. 57-58. 














army or in a distant munitions industry will 
also give many wives a larger role of manage- 
ment in the home, at the same time decreas- 
ing the sense of family responsibility on the 
part of the man. 


FAMILY FUNCTIONS 


The changes taking place in familial func- 
tions for the period 1900-1929 have been 
described in convincing detail by W. F. 
Ogburn and Clark Tibbitts in Recent Social 
Change and need here be only summarized. 
The family has lost or is losing its historic 
functions of economic production for the 
market and for home consumption, care of 
health, education of its members, protective 
activities, recreation, and religious rites in 
the home. The intrinsic functions remaining 
with the family are the giving and receiving 
of affection by its members and the bearing, 
rearing, and informal education of the chil- 
dren. The big surge of women into industry 
in wartime certainly means further curtail- 
ment of economic activities in the home, 
more reliance upon other institutions for 
health needs, a great expansion in day nurs- 
eries for the care of young children, more de- 
pendence upon recreational facilities outside 
the home, and less time for the mother to 
give to the educational and religious de- 
velopment of her children. 

Of these shifts, the expansion of day 
nurseries is perhaps the most significant, 
since this involves the transference in large 
part of a so-called “intrinsic” function of the 
family—rearing of the preschool child—out- 
side the home. Up to now nurseries have 
been limited to the care of the small children 
of the well-to-do and of the poorest parents. 
Now proposals are on foot greatly to extend 
these facilities for the day care of children of 
working mothers. 

There seems little doubt that this expan- 
sion of day nurseries will continue after the 
war, although there may be a recession in 
the immediate post-war period to the degree 
that married women will be compelled to 
surrender their jobs to men. But in the 
longer perspective of the future, day nurser- 
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ies are destined to become as necessary and 
as public a function as the public schools. 
The advocates of day nurseries claim that, 
in addition to the affectional care of its 
parents, the child needs the socializing in- 
fluence of its age group which is not satis- 
factorily achieved in one- and two-child 
families and not always realized in those 
of larger size, where large age differences be- 
tween children result from the spacing com- 
mented upon by advocates of planned par- 
enthood. 

The loss by the family of its historic func- 
tions greatly increased its economic insecu- 
rity. With the exhaustion of free land, pri- 
vate charity was largely relied upon to re- 
lieve the distress caused by the exigencies of 
death, accidents, sickness, and unemploy- 
ment. Although the movement for govern- 
mental intervention to deal with these prob- 
lems was well under way before the thirties, 
the crisis of the last great financial depres- 
sion finally brought about a merger of proj- 
ects and proposals into a federal system of 
social security. The families of workingmen 
are now safeguarded by compensation in- 
surance and pension against the contingen- 
cies of accident, unemployment, and old age. 
Most significant, perhaps, for the small 
family unit, is the provision of pensions for 
the aged which permits them to live in in- 
dependence and relieves their children of 
responsibility for their support. 

The war is likely further to augment 
governmental provision for the security of 
the family. In the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, four of the 
eleven sections of its report were devoted 
to the family. The Family Security Com- 
mittee, established in the office of the Direc- 
tor of Defense, Health, and Welfare Services 
and composed of representatives of volun- 
tary as well as governmental effort, is con- 
cerned with safeguarding the values of 
family life during the period in which the 
United States is engaged in war. It has first 
centered its attention upon the strengthen- 
ing of governmental social services in the 
field of family security. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS 


Under the term “family relations”’ will be 
considered the effects of the war upon the 
personal interaction of the members of the 
family. Changes in progress in their inter- 
relationships are to be seen in the context of 
the family conceived of not as an institution 
but as a unit of companionship and of the 
function of the family as inhering in supply- 
ing its members with affection, intimate ap- 
preciation, and emotional security. What- 
ever interferes with the adequate discharge 
of this function—as temperamental incom- 
patibility, lack of common interests, and 
disparity in ideals and values—is disruptive 
of family unity. 

Present-day attitudes toward sex and 
marriage are powerfully affected by the ur- 
ban way of life, with the high value assigned 
to rational, standardized, and sophisticated 
behavior. Corresponding to this shift from 
rural to urban attitudes are three changes in 
sex mores which should be specifically men- 
tioned. They all received an impetus from 
the conditions associated with World War I 
and are all quite certain to be further affect- 
ed by the progress of the present conflict. 

The lifting of the taboo upon sex and the 
growth of the movement of sex instruction 
of children and youth following in the wake 
of World War I will receive a further push 
forward from this war. 

The social hygiene lectures and the com- 
pulsory use of prophylaxis familiarized the 
soldiers and sailors of World War I with the 
methods of birth control—lessons that will 
be repeated for the larger army of this war. 

The increase of premarital intercourse" 
following in the wake of World War I, which 
was accelerated by the depression, appears 
likely to be further augmented by various 
conditions accompanying this war, such as 
glamour of the uniform, patriotic justifica- 
tion in acceding to the desire of a man about 
to give his life for his country, and the de- 
clining value of virginity and chastity. 


14 See Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1938), pp. 319-24. 
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In the code of sophisticated modern 
young people the lessening value placed upon 
chastity does not carry with it the approv- 
al of promiscuity. Sexual intercourse is re- 
garded as a privilege of engagement, as per- 
missible when a couple are in love, and to be 
condoned under certain other circumstances. 
But promiscuity of the young woman and, 
to a lesser degree, of the young man draws 
group disapproval. This code of modern 
youth seems more likely to be extended 
rather than restricted under conditions of 
wartime. The double standard of morals is 
well on its way out. Moralists still striving 
to maintain the value of chastity are losing 
the full force of two of their stock arguments, 
namely, the fear of pregnancy diminished by 
the use of contraceptives and the danger of 
venereal infection lessened by preventives 
and prophylactics and with the possibilities 
of cure greatly increased (syphilis by chemi- 
cal and fever treatments, and gonorrhea by 
the use of sulpha drugs). 

Upon this background of changing sex 
mores may be sketched the modifications of 
family relations resulting from the impact 
of the war. 

Because of the decline in the restraining 
influence of parents upon young people, 
a higher proportion of war marriages will 
take place during this than in the preceding 
war. These comprise not only hurried-up 
but hasty unions as marriages to avoid 
Selective Service, war-camp marriages, and 
marriage of enlisted men in expeditionary 
forces abroad. The romantic impulses of 
youth, freed from the prudential restraint 
of their elders, will lead to many marriages 
upon short acquaintance, slight knowledge 
of each other, and insufficient provision for 
the economic and emotional security of the 
wife. A high proportion of these unions are 
certain to turn out unhappily, as indicated 
by studies of the adverse relation between 
short acquaintance and adjustment in mar- 
riage. Separation while the husband is in 
the armed forces will also be a disruptive 
factor, especially upon unions where inter- 
communication has been insufficient to pro- 
vide the sharing of experiences and common 














understanding of feelings, attitudes, and 
ideals essential to a durable relationship. 

During the war all American families are 
likely to be under considerable stress and 
strain. There is the shock occasioned by 
bereavement due to the loss in line of duty 
of a son, husband, or father. There is the 
painful readjustment of wife and other rela- 
tives to the serviceman returning with physi- 
cal or mental handicap. 

Then, too, wartime is already bringing 
sudden changes that are disquieting and 
disrupting. There is mass migration of 
families and individuals to war-boom com- 
munities. Millions of families on stationary 
incomes already feel the pinch of advancing 
prices and taxes and are fearful of the men- 
ace of inflation. Other millions of families 
and individuals employed in war industries 
are experiencing big jumps in income. Both 
sudden depression and quick prosperity con- 
front the family and its members with 
changes in habits, attitudes, and roles which 
contribute to its instability. 

A countering factor favorable to family 
stability is the unifying influence of the 
sense of participation in the national effort, 
all the more because of the sacrifices en- 
tailed. The balancing of these factors in 
individual cases requires discrimination be- 
tween those families which adjust well and 
those that adjust badly to the wartime 
situation. 

Because of the research of Angell, Bakke, 
Cavan and Ranck, Komarovsky, and Stouf- 
fer and Lazarsfeld upon the effect of the de- 
pression upon the family, findings are avail- 
able which enable us to predict with some 
assurance the probable consequences, favor- 
able or unfavorable, of any other crisis such 
as that of war upon the family according to 
its type of internal organization."s 


ts R.C. Angell, The Family Encounters the Depres- 
sion (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936); 
E. W. Bakke, Citizens without Work (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940); Ruth S. Cavan and 
Katharine R. Ranck, The Family and the Depression 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938); 
Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His 
Family (New York: Dryden Press, 1940); S. A. 
Stouffer and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Research Memoran- 
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Angell’s findings are particularly valuable 
because he identified two variables—integra- 
tion and adaptability—as significantly re- 
lated to the capacity of the family to with- 
stand and adjust to marked financial re- 
verses. The more integrated and adaptable 
families were better able, in general, to 
meet them than were the less integrated and 
less adaptable families. A restudy of these 
cases now under way for the Committee on 
Appraisal of the Social Science Research 
Council arrived at the interesting conclusion 
that adaptability of the family was more 
important than its integration for its read- 
justment to the depression.’® 

In the past when the unity of the family 
was insured by its institutional functions 
and by close community control, the inte- 
gration of its members was probably much 
more important than their adaptability. 
With the transition to the companionship 
type of family relations, and especially in a 
time of crisis, adaptability becomes more 
important in adjustment than integration. 
In fact, while moderate integration may be 
helpful in adjustment, too high as well as 
too low integration may hamper the changes 
in habits and roles essential for meeting cri- 
sis conditions. 

The war, then, will bring great stresses 
upon marriage and the family, increasing 
its instability. As an index of this, divorce 
will markedly increase after the war—an in- 
crease that will continue at least for some 
years with a higher rate than the present, 
which is one divorce for every six marriages. 

Ten years ago a Statistician projecting 
into the future the divorce rate, which since 
the Civil War has been increasing at the 
rate of 3 per cent a year, figured that by the 
year 1965 there would be one divorce for 
every two marriages.'? Other writers not 


dum on the Family in the Depression (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1937). 

*6 Unpublished manuscript on “Repetitive Stud- 
ies.” 
17 Alfred Cahen, Statistical Analysis of American 
Divorce (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932). 
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Statisticians, observing concrete evidences 
of family instability and unhappiness, have 
predicted the actual disappearance of the 
family. Will the war, by increasing family 
instability, hasten the time of its passing? 
In reply to these gloomy prophecies cer- 
tain considerations may be advanced. 

1. The companionship type of family 
still retains the intrinsic and essential func- 
tions of the family, namely, the giving and 
receiving of affection, the bearing and rear- 
ing of children, and the guidance of their 
personality development. It is likely to en- 
dure because it is better able to discharge 
these functions than was the institutional 
family. 

2. Since World War I many services for 
the family have originated or have been 
further developed, as family social work, 
maternal and child health, child guidance, 
social security, child study, home economics, 
legal aid for families, associations for family 
living, education for family life, and mar- 
riage and family counseling. These agencies 
are keenly alive to the effect of wartime con- 
ditions upon the family and are actively 
engaged in taking measures to deal with 
them.’ They are orienting their activities to 
assist in the transition from the institutional 
to the companionship type of family. 


3. Family instability is essentially a 
phenomenon of the transition from the in- 
stitutional to the companionship type of 
family. The effect of a crisis like war is both 
to accelerate the transition and to introduce 
temporary disrupting conditions. 

The solution of the present problem of 
family stability accentuated by wartime 
conditions is not the setting-up of some new 
form of the institutional family, as advocat- 
ed by Professor P. A. Sorokin and others."® 
It is rather to recognize the trend to the 
companionship family and to take those 
measures which will assist it in realizing its 
highest potentialities. The concept of the 
family as a companionship embodies the 
ideals for the preservation of which we are 
waging this war—of democracy as the way 
of life, of the equality of men and women, 
and of personality as the highest human 
value. This new type of family is dynamic, 
adaptable, and _ creative—characteristics 
suited for survival and growth in a society 
in process of rapid social change. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


8 The Crisis of Our Age (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1941), p. 203; see also C. C. Zimmerman 
and Merle Frampton, Family and Society (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1935), and Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, Nazi Germany: Its Women and Family 
Life (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1938). 














THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON RELIGION IN AMERICA 


F, ERNEST JOHNSON 


ABSTRACT 


The pacifist movement had become so strong within Protestantism that many of its most influential lead- 
ers experienced frustration and bafflement at the outbreak of war. There is much less disposition than in 
1917 to interpret the war as a religious crusade. A deepened spiritual mood is evidenced, particularly in the 
armed forces. Depletion of lay leadership is widespread. Rapidly growing defense communities have outrun 
parish resources and pointed up a serious lack of religious co-operation at the community level. 


Two formidable difficulties attend any ef- 
fort to appraise the effect of the war on the 
religious life of America. One is the lack of 
tangible data and quantitative measures due 
to the extremely heterogeneous character of 
the religious population and the decentral- 
ized character of church administration. 
There are approximately 250 religious bod- 
ies, large and small, and even the problem of 
comparable statistics has not been solved. 
The other difficulty is the fact that it is not 
possible to disentangle completely the influ- 
ence of the war from that of the depression. 
It is probable that in large part such 
changes in mood as express themselves cur- 
rently in religious behavior are accentuations 
of tendencies already induced by the long 
period of economic distress. 

With the caution thus suggested we can, 
nevertheless, discover some significant tend- 
encies which the war has either induced or 
accelerated. Mostly they concern the Prot- 
estant churches. It is among the latter, of 
course, that response to new social stimuli 
is most apparent. The Catholic church is 
characterized by stability of belief and a rel- 
atively stable policy and pattern of institu- 
tional behavior. It tends to meet crises with- 
out experiencing the degree of shock that 
non-Catholic bodies manifest. With refer- 
ence to war this is particularly apparent, 
since it is the Protestant churches that have 
been undergoing change in their philosophy 
of church and state and with respect to the 
ethics of conflict. The Jewish community 
somewhat approximates the Protestant pat- 
tern in respect to social change. Though it is 
religiously deeply imbedded in tradition, it 


has no central guiding mind in the field of po- 
litical action. Thus in all its three divisions 
—orthodox, conservative, and reform—the 
Jewish community responds sensitively to 
such a crisis as the war has brought. How- 
ever, it is too closely bound by its sense of 
peoplehood to the democratic cause to ex- 
perience any such shock in the outbreak of 
war as has come to the Protestant churches. 

Because of the nature of the church, 
which is primarily an association for the pur- 
pose of corporate worship and spiritual dis- 
cipline and only secondarily an agency for 
community service, the impact of the war 
on the mood and message of the church is 
here taken to be much more important than 
particular changes in parish conditions and 
activities. The latter will be noted further on. 


CONTRAST TO THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Far and away the most impressive feature 
of the impact of the war on the Protestant 
churches has been the contrast between their 
response to the outbreak of hostilities in 
1941 and what happened upon the entrance 
of the United States into World War I. 
Then the churches quite generally con- 
formed to the secular pattern. They ‘‘mo- 
bilized”’ as did all other community organi- 
zations. The book Preachers Present Arms, 
written by Ray Abrams in 1933, tells the 
story, not without bias, perhaps, but in well- 
documented fashion. In the interval be- 
tween the two wars something momentous 
has happened. 

From a sociological point of view the paci- 
fist crusade which swept the country in the 
twenties and thirties was an extraordinary 
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phenomenon. Indeed, it is perhaps the most 
impressive single example of the power of 
propaganda for an idea that our history rec- 
ords. And here the word “‘propaganda”’ is 
used in a purely descriptive sense to char- 
acterize a remarkable movement. Its 
strength lay very largely in the fact that 
those who became purveyors of its philoso- 
phy were among the most intellectual, lib- 
eral, and socially minded, and therefore the 
most broadly influential, of the ministerial 
leaders. The movement had the support of 
some of the most ably edited religious jour- 
nals, and it produced a pamphlet literature 
of a vigorous and convincing sort. The influ- 
ence of the spoken and written word, unsup- 
ported by vested interest of any kind, has 
perhaps never been so strikingly demon- 
strated. True, the pacifist movement blend- 
ed at the fringe with political isolationism. 
Among the college populations served by the 
Christian student movements the line be- 
tween religious pacifism and a broad ethical 
internationalism was not clearly drawn. But 
Christian pacifism became an indubitably 
authentic movement, the influence of which 
is strongly felt in the religious life of Amer- 
ica now that we are in the war. 

To a large and influential portion of the 
Protestant leadership war had become 
anathema before the blow fell at Pearl Har- 
bor, and no clear “‘testimony”’ in support of 
the war has taken form in Protestant cir- 
cles. Here the contrast to the Catholic 
church is impressive. The Catholic doctrine 
concerning war has facilitated the putting of 
all the resources of the great Catholic church 
at the nation’s disposal. Interestingly 
enough, on this question the Catholic ethic 
is relativist and the Protestant pacifist ethic 
is absolutist. The former requires that the 
issue be judged on the merits of the case; the 
latter eschews all considerations of immedi- 
ate consequences for the reason that all war 
is affirmed to be absolutely evil. 

It should not be inferred that the pacifist 
movement ever reached the proportions of 
a numerical majority. Rather it became 
practically the only articulate body of opin- 
ion on the subject. Here was illustrated one 





of the most significant aspects of the growth 
of group opinion. A group which develops a 
strongly dynamic attitude—an attitude that 
supports change by reference to an acknowl- 
edged high sanction within the culture—eas- 
ily becomes dominant in expression, and 
hence in prestige, over a group which sup- 
ports a traditional position, even though the 
latter may be held by a numerical majority. 
Traditionalism lacks the heroic element that 
is inherent in revolt. This is what happened 
in the Protestant churches with reference to 
the ethics of war. As long as no crisis ap- 
peared to be impending the new crusading 
pacifism had the right of way. 


THE PULPIT FEELS THE SHOCK 


Thus the blow at Pearl Harbor had a 
shattering effect on the mood of the Protes- 
tant churches. The writer assembled several 
hundred sermons preached immediately fol- 
lowing the declaration of war. They re- 
vealed the effect of the long pacifist agita- 
tion in that there was very little of the note 
of belligerency in them and the old idea of 
“manifest destiny” under God was absent. 
There was no glorified jingoism. On the 
other hand, what might be called aggressive 
pacifism had come abruptly to a halt. Man- 
ifestly those who had felt it their duty to 
oppose war in any form in the name of Chris- 
tianity found it impossible tocontinueon that 
line even were they disposed to do so. In 
place of assurance and resoluteness in oppo- 
sition to war there was manifest a mood of 
bafflement, a sense of being overwhelmed by 
tragedy. Even the plea (which had till then 
been vigorous) for moral support to con- 
scientious objectors had to be tempered, and 
there was practically no intimation that 
ministers would obstruct the war in the 
name of their religious profession. 

A notable feature of these sermons was 
the absence of discriminating thought con- 
cerning the difference between opposition to 
what has been called the ‘‘war system” and 
condemnation of all warlike activity even in 
resistance to aggression. Seemingly the 
propaganda carried on at the time of the 
campaign for the outlawry of war had large- 
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ly convinced the church leadership that no 
distinction could be made between defensive 
and aggressive war. This tendency to con- 
fuse the issue has long been evident. Hor- 
nell Hart in his article in this Journal in 
May, 1942, calls attention to the fact that 
in the widely reported questionnaire in- 
quiry made by the World Tomorrow in 1934, 
while 75 per cent of the 18,635 responding 
wanted the church to oppose all wars in the 
future, only 54 per cent were ready to op- 
pose specifically wars of defense. This indi- 
cated that thousands of ministers who were 
ready to make a pacifist declaration had not 
made a consistent distinction in their think- 
ing between defensive and aggressive war. 
These sermons likewise revealed a lack of 
any clear distinction between the ethical re- 
sponsibility of the individual with reference 
to war and the corporate obligation of the 
church, as church. This is very remarkable 
since in the past few years a conspicuous 
ecumenical movement has been under way, 
in this country and in Europe, which seeks 
to establish the universal church on a supra- 
national basis. This movement, which ex- 
pressed itself in the organization of the new 
World Council of Churches just before the 
war broke out, is strongly committed to the 
abolition of war since it seeks to transcend 
national boundaries and to create the spirit 
of fellowship and peace. However, many of 
its constituent churches are in countries vic- 
timized by aggression, and there is little 
ecumenical pacifism. Nevertheless, many 
American ministers who have themselves 
stressed ‘‘ecumenism” seem to have had no 
intellectual difficulty in seeking to commit 
their churches to pacifism, even though such 
action would preclude any universal testi- 
mony whatever on the war question. 
Psychologically the effect of the war on 
that part of the leadership of the church 
which has stood on the pacifist platform has 
been pronounced. In addition to a mood of 
depression and frustration there is a definite 
religious mood of corporate repentance. 
This is a relatively new note in group re- 
ligious psychology, stepping up the concept 
of repentance from the individual to the so- 
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cial level. It grows out of the effort to real- 
ize a corporate unity extending throughout 
the church and to accept responsibility on 
the part of Christians for the sins and imper- 
fections of society. Many have felt that this 
mood has been carried to too great a depth 
and is in some degree compensatory. How- 
ever, it seems to express a wholesome tend- 
ency toward identification of religion with 
the common life. 

To a large extent, probably, the pulpit’s 
adjustment to the war situation is dictated 
by a pastoral sense. A list of sermon topics 
announced in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
for July 5, 1942—a day when the patriotic 
impulse would most likely be released— 
shows that out of forty-eight subjects only 
nine could be construed as having any rela- 
tion to the war. The following week, out of 
fifty topics three could be so construed. 
Now what were these ministers preaching 
about? A large plurality of the subjects sug- 
gest that the preachers were concerned pri- 
marily with the discipline of the personal 
life and comfort in time of stress. Many of 
them are avowedly adhering to this interpre- 
tation of their function even though, as citi- 
zens, they are giving full support to the war. 


PROTESTANT INDIVIDUALISM 


Another point of sociological interest in 
connection with the ministerial attitude to- 
ward war is that the Protestant leadership, 
as revealed in the sermons cited and else- 
where, seems to have little awareness of any 
obligation to allow their congregations to de- 
termine what attitude the church itself 
should take. Here crops up a characteristic 
tendency in American Christianity. Protes- 
tantism is avowedly democratic, lay con- 
trolled. The Catholic church makes no pre- 
tense of applying democracy to the ecclesias- 
tical organization itself. From Protestants, 
however, we expect a recognition of the 
principle of the ‘‘universal priesthood of be- 
lievers’” and the consequent observance 
within the church itself of the democratic 
principle. The facts do not fulfil the expec- 
tation. With reference to war as with refer- 
ence to all major social changes the liberal 
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ministers tend to make up their own minds 
and to proclaim their own opinions. This 
issue arises occasionally in a discussion of 
the question whether churches, as corporate 
bodies including many pacifists, should in 
their liturgical prayers include petitions for 
victory. Broadly speaking, there seems to 
be little awareness in the churches of any 
such corporate principle. The minister de- 
cides what the message shall be and very 
largely what the liturgy shall be. This is, of 
course, not true of the denominations which 
have inherited a formal liturgy to which ev- 
ery congregation conforms. 


A HIGH-PRESTIGE GROUP 


The hold of the pacifist conviction on the 
minds of influential Protestant leaders is il- 
lustrated by the fact that the following dec- 
laration was supported by 135 of 544 dele- 
gates at the 1942 session of the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, as against the majority action: 

Others of us, convinced of the futility of war 
as a method to achieve the goals which should 
be sought, feel that they cannot, in loyalty to 
their Christian consciences, accept the way of 
violence and bloodshed. They are convinced 
that reconciliation, intelligent good will, Chris- 
tian love and suffering are the most effective 
ways of meeting cruelty and wrong. They be- 
lieve that the way of the cross requires them to 
endure suffering, if necessary, but not willingly 
to inflict it in order to enforce their purposes. 


The pacifists, to be sure, are in a decided 
minority. That is what makes the situation 
so striking. For this minority is, in the main, 
the high-prestige group, the group to which 
the churches have formed the habit of listen- 
ing. This means that the well-known activ- 
ist mood of liberal American Christianity 
has suffered a severe check by the advent of 
the war. Whereas there was confidence, as- 
surance, courage, and resoluteness in pro- 
claiming the meaning of the Gospel, the 
Christian social hope has been definitely 
dimmed. The Christian Century, for exam- 
ple, which is the ablest organ of liberal Chris- 
tian opinion in America, sees no possibility 
of an expression in and through the war of 


any Christian purpose. The war is sheer 
tragedy and represents the judgment of 
God. A number of Protestant journals take 
a quite different position, but the conviction 
is widespread and deep that war is so inher- 
ently evil that it cannot in itself be produc- 
tive of good. 


“CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS”’ 


A new publication, Christianity and Cri- 
sis, edited by Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, 
has sought to be something of a counter- 
poise to the Christian Century, not only with 
reference to the war but in its interpretation 
of the Christian ethic. The crucial point 
seems to be the significance, within a frame- 
work of Christian ideals, of the use of power. 
The dominant note in the group for which 
this organ speaks is ethical realism. In part 
it reflects the theological trend known as 
neo-orthodoxy, which is a reaction against 
liberal Christianity with its social-gospel em- 
phasis. Thus the pro-war sentiment in the 
Protestant churches is finding its most vig- 
orous expression in the writing of those who 
represent theological reaction in the descrip- 
tive sense of the word. There are conspicu- 
ous exceptions to this alignment, but the 
generalization seems fully warranted. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SOVIETS 


At this point it may be mentioned that, 
while the Catholic church has been almost 
entirely free from the conflict here referred 
to, its testimony with reference to the war 
has been very seriously complicated by its 
persistent hostility to the Soviet Union. The 
Catholic church has experienced a conflict 
within itself because, while it has not the 
slightest difficulty in aligning itself heartily 
with the American cause in the war, it has 
no heart for the struggle in so far as it may 
advance the fortunes of a Communist state 
which is a vowedly antireligious. It would be 
difficult to say just why this same problem 
does not concern Protestants to the same de- 
gree. Probably the reasons behind the Prot- 
estant position are mixed. That the shadow 
of Soviet Russia dims the enthusiasm of 
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many Protestants for the war cannot be 
doubted, but the reason, it is safe to say, is 
as much political and economic as religious. 
Protestantism does not make nearly so much 
of the church, as church, as does Catholi- 
cism. The church is not conceived as an 
“ark of salvation” in the sense that it is in- 
stitutionally sacrosanct. Liberal Protestant- 
ism stresses the Christian movement, the 
Christian ethos, more than the church as 
such. Then too, of course, in a national cri- 
sis a large part of the church’s constituency 
puts national defense first, no matter what 
is involved with reference to the effect on re- 
ligious institutions. This merely documents 
the dominance, in time of physical crisis, of 
the secular over the religious mood in the 
minds of the laity. 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


Such evidence as is at hand at this writ- 
ing indicates that the war is stimulating the 
production of religious books, particularly 
of the devotional type. One religious-book 
publisher reports a definite increase in books 
of a devotional nature designed for the aver- 
age person. All books in this field, he says, 
from the old stand-bys, books on daily Bible 
readings, to the sermon volumes of popular 
preachers, show a definite upward trend, and 
there is other evidence to the same effect. 
The mood here reflected may be regarded 
by some as all of a piece with the frustration 
of the widely held hope for a warless world. 
But it is almost surely more than this. The 
war is confronting multitudes of people with 
the necessity of drawing on all the spiritual 
resources they can find. Moreover, this is 
one of the points at which a trend manifest 
for several years is reinforced by the war. 
Particularly noteworthy has been the re- 
vival of liturgical interest, which represents 
a reaction—perhaps a very significant one— 
from excessive formlessness in Protestant 
worship. 

The religious press shows in general the 
same emphases already noted with reference 
to preaching. There is a disposition to es- 
chew controversy and to “help people” in a 
time of crisis. Here an authentic desire to 
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give spiritual support is probably reinforced 
by the subduing effect of the collapse of the 
anti-war movement. 


PARISH ACTIVITIES 


Coming now to the effect of the war on 
the activities of local churches, only limited 
information is available and that chiefly 
with reference to large population centers. 
Here, in general, rather pronounced effects 
are in evidence. The building of an army 
and the development of vast war industries 
have tended to leave the churches classified 
in three groups: (1) those in communities 
which have been overwhelmed by the com- 
ing of new populations; (2) those in commu- 
nities which have been depleted because of 
the drawing-off of servicemen and industrial 
workers to other centers; (3) those in com- 
munities which have been relatively unaf- 
fected in terms of population. Naturally 
most is heard from the first group. Distress- 
ing reports are received from camp and in- 
dustrial communities where there has been a 
great increase in population. In some cases 
it has been multiplied several fold. Here we 
find a picture of extensive social disorgani- 
zation with the churches vainly trying to 
minister to swollen communities. The evi- 
dence indicates that where there was already 
a co-operative movement among the church- 
es, the task was more easily handled. 
Where a crude situation occasioned by de- 
nominational competition obtains, the rec- 
ord is rather a sorry one. 

The Christian Commission for Camp and 
Defense Communities has been organized by 
a number of the national interchurch bodies 
and has been undertaking feverishly to 
gather information and to give guidance to 
communities where the religious resources 
are inadequate and where no pattern of co- 
operative activity has been built up. The 
problem arises as to how to bring religious 
services within reach of the residential dis- 
tricts despite transportation difficulties. Re- 
ligious education suffers because of a lack of 
personnel where enrolments have been 
greatly increased and also because so many 
persons available for this type of service 
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have been drawn off into the armed services 
or into some kind of war activity. In some 
communities the situation has stimulated a 
co-operative movement among the churches. 
The following paragraph from a letter writ- 
ten by a church-federation secretary in a 
western city epitomizes the impact of the 
war on many parishes: 


With 40 per cent increase in population al- 
ready and more to come, there has been a net 
increase in church attendance; but the loss of 
several thousand men and women to army and 
other wartime occupations has crippled the old 
working forces, and time is required for new- 
comers to begin to feel responsibilities. Many 
church leaders have been diverted to wartime 
efforts. Overcrowding and inadequate housing, 
twenty-four-hours-a-day and seven-days-a-week 
production schedules, widespread employment 
of women in business and industry, responsi- 
bility of many lodgers in the homes, all have 
contributed to cutting down the proportion of 
church attendance. 


This picture is very similar to that pre- 
sented by these same communities in their 
secular aspects. Where no patterns of co- 
operation have been formed, a great diffi- 
culty has been experienced. Here the 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, are co- 
operating through the United Service Or- 
ganizations. It would seem that one result 
of the war will be the instigation all along 
the line of co-operative effort with appropri- 
ate machinery. What the permanent effect 
will be, of course, no one can predict. The 
churches have been more preoccupied with 
“soldier work’’ than with provision for civil- 
ian workers. In many cases it does not seem 
to have dawned upon the leaders that the 
influx of industrial workers may be perma- 
nent, that a widespread decentralization of 
industrial activity may have been inaugu- 
rated, and that plans for religious and 
social service may have to be altered ac- 
cordingly. 

Many cities report increases in church at- 
tendance. Washington, D.C., has had a phe- 
nomenal increase, though it reflects, of 
course, the enormous growth in population. 
The list with increases includes Philadel- 
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phia, New Haven, Syracuse, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Duluth, Minneapolis, 
Wichita, Tulsa, and Seattle. A number of 
cities report no appreciable change, among 
them Worcester (Mass.), Pittsburgh, Kan- 
sas City (Mo.), Toledo, Dayton, Louisville, 
Portland (Ore.), Spokane, and Oakland 
(Calif.). There are also reports of inroads 
upon church attendance due to long hours 
of work. Many ministers are aware that a 
net increase in attendance may mean little 
more than a new church population drawn 
from elsewhere. A net increase may indicate 
nothing as to change in the churchgoing 
habits of the normal community population. 
It seems reasonable to infer, however, that 
the war is not noticeably reducing church 
attendance in most communities and is stim- 
ulating it in some. Gas rationing works two 
ways. If people cannot drive to church, 
neither can others drive away from under 
the eaves of the church to the mountains or 
the seashore. 

Many of the churches in the cities from 
which reports have been received seem to be 
prospering financially. Some of them are 
having greater success in raising their budg- 
ets than formerly. But for restrictions on 
construction there would no doubt be much 
church-building in some communities. It is 
probable, however, that such gains are due 
chiefly to the influx of working people who 
are making good wages and that in commu- 
nities which have not experienced this mush- 
room growth or which have been actually 
depleted church finances have in general 
felt an adverse effect. This appears to be 
the case in most rural communities. 

In terms of lay leadership the losses in 
rural churches have been especially severe 
because these churches have had a relatively 
large proportion of younger laymen in ac- 
tive work. In the new industrial centers 
some churches have found themselves min- 
istering to a moving procession of people 
who do not linger anywhere long enough to 
become rooted in neighborhood life, and in- 
digenous lay leadership is lacking. There are 
indications that, on the whole, the Sunday 
schools have suffered material losses. 
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SPIRITUAL UNDERCURRENTS 


There are many evidences that the ad- 
vent of war has deepened the religious mood 
of church people. This appears to be a con- 
tinuation of a trend which appeared late in 
the depression period. Intimations of such 
a trend come from correspondents in such 
widely separated and contrasting cities as 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, St. Louis, Louisville, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Duluth, and Seattle. From a 
midwestern-city church leader comes this: 

In spite of the fact I hate war, I do believe it 
rallies folk around worthwhile activities more 
than anything else—they seem to become much 
more community-minded and much more inter- 
ested in the welfare of their fellow-man than 
when they are allowed to go peacefully about 
their own affairs. 


An unusual but interesting report comes 
from an eastern city: 


The renewed interest in theology among 
clergymen is paralleled among the laity. Pri- 
mary metaphysical questions are coming to the 
fore again, and I see this among those who by 
background and former inclination have been 
altogether secular. 


From the West Coast comes this statement 
by a church leader not otherwise optimistic: 


We can almost watch the step-by-step 
broadening of people’s horizons in the service— 
to soldiers and strangers in our churches, in 
connection with the USO, and with the Japanese 
evacuation process. 


At the same time, there is no evidence of 
an intensity of religious interest comparable 
to the intensification of secular feeling which 
the war has caused. Some discriminating 
observers find church people pretty much 
in the ‘‘business-as-usual’’ mood. One, a 
church-federation secretary in an Ohio city, 
writes: 

I see nothing whatever to indicate that the 
general tone has been raised. The secularism 
which characterizes our age is continuing at an 
unabated pace. Occasionally one hears of some 
noble expressions in the interest of the war 
effort, but these have no permanent rootage. 
There is perhaps a slight upward swing in the 
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general respect of the man in the street and in 
the luncheon club for the church. This respect 
is, however, due, in my opinion, to the manner 
in which the church has been referred to in vari- 
ous circles as the “bulwark of democracy.”’ The 
typical businessmen and big business in general 
may be discovering that churches not only en- 
hance property values locally but that they are 
a means of perpetuating an economic system 
which is conducive to profit. 


Another thoughtful commentator writes 
from the West Coast: 


The government, rather than the Christian 
message and spirit, does our basic thinking for 
us, and gives the cue to the church in the war 
situation. Action springs from secular demands, 
rather than from religious impulse. The chief 
“war service”’ of the church is to fii its activity 
into the “defense” program. The church must 
serve the nation and the government..... 
Naturally, the activity is garbed in some sort of 
religious interpretation and justification, be it 
ever so thin and vulnerable. 


And here is a salty comment from an eastern 
city: 

Many young men have left. Half a dozen 
ministers are chaplains. Women are doing 
Red Cross work. Bonds and stamps are selling, 
but the thing has not yet got under our skin. 
This is not indifference or disloyalty. It may be 
a wholesome emotional lag. At worst it ex- 
presses itself in an ostrich-like desire that the 
churches should forget the war. 


In the armed forces the evidence of reli- 
gious interest is, according to reports, more 
marked than in the civilian community. 
This appears to be true of Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish groups alike. The great in- 
crease in the number of chaplains needed has 
entailed a heavy demand upon the religious 
leadership of civilian communities. 


THE LONGER VIEW 


Some aspects of the situation created by 
the war may be highly significant when seen 
in historical perspective. One of these is the 
effect of the war on the missionary enter- 
prise, which has been badly impaired by the 
spread of hostilities over the world. The en- 
forced contraction of the foreign missionary 
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effort has a more far-reaching effect than ap- 
pears on the surface. Christianity has a way 
of propagating itself on two fronts at once. 
It is an axiom among church leaders that the 
foreign service quickens and vitalizes the 
home base. The religious frontier seems to 
have the same reaction upon the established 
religious centers that Turner found the 
physical frontier to have upon the culture of 
the nation. The effect of the curtailment of 
foreign work cannot be forecast. At least 
one great denomination with a normally far- 
flung missionary organization has under- 
taken to use this opportunity for a restudy 
of the philosophy and strategy of the entire 
missionary enterprise, home and foreign. 
The growth to vast proportions of mi- 
grant populations as a result, first, of the de- 
pression and, latterly, in response to the de- 
mand for labor in new industrial communi- 
ties is a kind of social change that has more 
than temporary consequences for organized 
religion. For a church is not merely a dis- 
penser of services and ministrations. It is a 
fellowship bound together by enduring sen- 
timents which cannot be quickly built up. 
Even if ways are found to make the new 
communities permanent in peacetime and to 
bring some order out of the seasonality of 
agricultural work, it will take a long time to 
stabilize community life to the degree that 
normal, indigenous religious expression, par- 
ticularly among Protestants, who constitute 
the religious majority, seems to require. 
May we not include also among the vis- 
ible assets the continued support given by 
official church bodies to the right of consci- 
entious objection to war? The number of 
objectors has been extremely small in view 
of the strength of the pacifist movement, 
but they constitute a symbol of religious 
freedom, and the churches in general seem 
so to regard them. The great concern shown 
by many church leaders over the plight of 
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the Japanese evacuees may be regarded as 
another symbol of a Christian universalism 
which will survive the war. 

Still another influence that may be long 
felt is the pressure exerted by the new situa- 
tion upon religious denominations to cease 
the competitive behavior which has so large- 
ly characterized the church life of the typi- 
cal local community. Here we see the influ- 
ence of what have been called the ‘‘nontheo- 
logical factors”’ in church unity. Economic 
and social pressures probably are more ef- 
fectual in bringing religious dissidents to- 
gether than theological dissertations. How- 
ever, prediction would be premature. From 
one of the nation’s greatest urban centers 
comes the report that the pessimistic sects— 
small groups of Christians who look for an 
early end to this troubled world—are grow- 
ing in strength! 

Finally there is the new and serious con- 
cern that is evidenced within the churches for 
social reconstruction and a just peace. At 
this point there is a noteworthy amount of 
agreement between those religious leaders 
who accepted America’s entrance into the 
war reluctantly and sadly and those who saw 
in it the solemn acceptance of a national re- 
sponsibility. The Commission To Study the 
Basis of a Just and Durable Peace, created 
by the Federal Council of Churches, includes 
both pacifists and erstwhile interventionists. 
Whether any considerable number of reli- 
gious leaders of any faith see a revolutionary 
significance in the era which the war has sig- 
nalized (which some believe they see clearly) 
is another question. 

The account here given of the impact of 
the war on religion may seem confusing. 
But the contrasts and inconsistencies it em- 
bodies are in the situation itself. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
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IMPACT OF THE WAR ON LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


NELS ANDERSON AND NATHANIEL H. ROGG 


ABSTRACT 


In total war a nation must muster and direct its total resources. Extraordinary responsibilities may call 
for extraordinary measures. Wartime control to date has moved in the direction of greater authority by gov- 
ernment over labor and industry. The trend was, however, under way when the war began. It is likely to 
continue after the war with less of the former free agency for both labor and industry. 


This is a “‘total war,” and it calls for a 
comprehensive centralization in the govern- 
ment of all essential authority; a central con- 
trol of all essential resources, natural and 
human; a unit management by government 
of all essential production; and a single pur- 
pose in the administration of all branches 
and bureaus atall levels of government. This 
all-out control must embrace civilian needs 
as well as the military. 

Total war and other totalitarian aspects 
of this world-struggle are not the result 
merely of changes in military technique. 
Modern war is “‘total’”’ precisely because it 
reflects the character of modern society. 
The modern war pattern of ideas and action 
has been developing in connection with 
modern economic life. As in previous wars, a 
nation will use any resource available with- 
in the framework of the existing economic 
organization. More effective weapons are 
being used today because more effective 
weapons can be produced under a more ad- 
vanced technology. 

The present war is also‘ total’’ because the 
hazards are more widespread. Entire civilian 
populations are being exposed to the dan- 
gers of battle. The soldier may be no more 
exposed than the worker or the housewife. 
Any fireside may be within range of enemy 
fire and any community may be subjected 
to the new weapons of aggression: economic 
pressure, diplomatic intrigue, and propa- 
ganda. 

In terms of such extremes modern war is 
all the more potent in speeding processes of 
change. No phase of life—economic, social, 
or political—can evade its active catalytic 
influence. Changes that would normally oc- 
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cur have been speeded, and others about to 
be realized or perhaps overdue when the war 
began are now upon us. There is today less 
patience with the usual lag influences that 
retard the processes of change. The war is 
such a burst of energy that even the most 
valued of our traditions may be pushed 
aside. 

Thus the scenes are shifting too rapidly 
for adequate quantitative description. What 
is defined today may have to be redefined 
tomorrow. Events move with such unpre- 
dictable speed, and often in directions so 
unforeseen, that today’s wisdom becomes 
something less than wisdom a few days 
hence. 

Notwithstanding the speed of change, we 
are able to discern certain trends. In the se- 
quence of events and in their relationships 
we can identify some qualities with which 
we are familiar. Current trends are not 
without their antecedents, and for this rea- 
son their future is not altogether obscure. 
While the trend of events is not wholly pre- 
dictable, events do unfold with some order. 
Even unexpected developments may turn 
out to be not wholly unexpected. Obviously, 
the changes made necessary by the war will 
be far-reaching in their effect. Such changes, 
however, will not be fundamentally contrary 
to the nature of our social organization or 
entirely in opposition to our experience. 

Barring a cataclysmic upheaval such as 
military disaster, the trend of industrial and 
social development in recent years is not 
likely to be reversed by our war effort, 
though it may be profoundly altered in ap- 
pearance and speeded in tempo. We may 
expect a greater centralization of control by 
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government over labor and industry, more 
integrated planning, the growth of large in- 
dustrial units, and the surrender by indi- 
viduals and groups of certain hitherto in- 
violate privileges. ‘‘Business as usual’’ must 
be set aside for the duration. 

We are now feeling the force of that first 
elemental lesson—that a nation must ac- 
cept full discipline to win a total war. Self- 
seeking must be subordinated to the nation- 
al interest. The ordering of a nation’s life in 
total war is a gigantic task, even in dictator 
countries. Before such nations could step 
out with confidence, it was necessary to set 
up public organization for absolute control. 
National morale had to be developed, re- 
sistance had to be overcome, and all the de- 
partments of government had to be brought 
into line with the purposes of aggression. 
Authoritarianism had to enter, as it were, at 
the little end of the horn. As organization 
was perfected, it was then possible for the 
unity of purpose to intensify, and this unity 
served to subordinate all individualism to a 
dominant central authority. 

Although the political organization of 
government adopted by aggressor nations 
for total war is repugnant to democratic 
peoples, democratic governments cannot 
cope with aggressors without resort to a 
temporary dictatorship. The managing of 
the war effort with us is, however, not totali- 
tarianism for its own sake. It is totalitarian 
only so that the immediate job may be done. 
Our acceptance of an all-out central control 
is a wartime arrangement only. 

The acceptance of central control is not 
a surrender of democracy, but in the long 
run this experience may have profound ef- 
fects upon those phases of our democracy 
which relate to industrial operations and the 
functioning of the labor market. The organ- 
ization we set up to meet a war emergency 
may turn out to be not merely a weapon to 
beat the enemy. It may turn out to be a 
kind of public machinery we will use to man- 
age industry and labor after the war. 

We have been much occupied in recent 
years in building up government organiza- 
tion for coping with the problems of a de- 
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pression—unemployment, relief, health, in- 
vestment, labor relations, etc. The machin- 
ery set up to cope with a depression was not 
intended to be used in winning a war, but 
the fact is that these emergency public serv- 
ices afforded training opportunity for a hun- 
dred thousand administrative workers who 
now have shifted to the war effort. In other 
words, there was already under way a cen- 
tralization of public administrative respon- 
sibility when the war came. To a great ex- 
tent this new organization was directed to 
the public administration of problems relat- 
ing to industry and labor. 

In the name of defense the war has speed- 
ed and intensified a control process that was 
under way. Under the pressure of war, how- 
ever, the participation of government is 
willingly accepted. Differences have been 
set aside that our democratic way of life may 
be preserved. Issues about government par- 
ticipation are not settled but postponed. 

In the meanwhile we are confronted with 
such pressing realities that those issues 
which formerly divided the nation into class- 
conscious camps have been forgotten. The 
war will be won, we now realize, by that na- 
tion which can bring to battle soonest the 
greatest number of the most effective planes, 
tanks, and battleships and the most devas- 
tating munitions. Behind the lines the war 
is a battle between industrial organizations; 
a war of machines in factories, and of work- 
ers who run the machines, as well as of the 
armed forces. It will require the maximum 
effort of every citizen, whether in the field 
or in the factory. 

We are immediately interested in the im- 
pact of the war on labor and industry; how 
each group is affected by the war experience 
and how each will be expected to adapt it- 
self to the demands of war production. With 
some government guidance and arbitration, 
labor and industry are beginning to get bet- 
ter acquainted, as indeed they must in order 
to operate effectively. Labor is learning 
something about industrial management, 
and industry is learning lessons about labor 
relations. The new acquaintanceship prom- 
ises to clear the air of some misunderstand- 
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ing and of a great deal of suspicion on both 
sides. This new experience will not be a 
passing one for either labor or industry. 
While each must make some adaptation to 
the other, both must submit to a common 
discipline imposed by the war demand for 
rapid, effective, and uninterrupted produc- 
tion. Industrial employers and workers 
must stand and work together for the dura- 
tion. 

This does not mean that the differences 
between industrial employers and their em- 
ployees have been resolved, but it does 
mean that each group has temporarily sur- 
rendered some free agency in order to serve 
the national defense. It would be too much 
to expect these traditional rivals entirely to 
set aside their differences. At the council 
table the contest for advantage will continue 
in subdued form. Each group will approach 
Congress, openly or covertly, asking that the 
other be restricted. The hatchets will be 
buried, but not where they cannot be re- 
covered. 

American labor and industry have so 
much at stake in this war that they must 
work together, but there are some obstacles 
to harmony. Even the urgency of national 
defense cannot prevent these traditional ri- 
vals from taking such advantage as they can 
of the emergency. It must be the work of 
government to see that these efforts for ad- 
vantage do not interfere with production. 
In controversial situations when labor and 
industry bicker or wrangle beyond reason- 
able bounds, then the government must tell 
both what is expected. The old issues in- 
volving wages, hours, conditions of labor, 
long-run security, technological change, and 
profits have not been resolved by the war. 
Consider, for example, the issue of techno- 
logical change in industry. 

For reasons of cost, employers have some- 
times been reluctant to institute technologi- 
cal changes. War contracts backed by am- 
ple public funds have removed this hesi- 
tancy. Labor, on the other hand, resisted 
technical improvement for the obvious rea- 
son that the labor-saving devices reduced 
employment. Labor leaders know the ef- 
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fects, but today they are out in front de- 
manding any new devices that will hasten 
the production process. As a result, indus- 
trial engineers have been given a free hand, 
regardless of cost. The genius of manage- 
ment is again loose to shorten the produc- 
tion lines and to increase output. 

Whatever specific results the future may 
bring, the immediate need is co-operation; 
and each interest faction, labor and indus- 
try, while co-operating with the other, ac- 
quires new status. Relations do not remain 
static even though efforts may be made to 
keep them so. In war contracts the bene- 
fits distributed to both labor and industry 
are so generous that each group may be tem- 
porarily diverted from its customary stand 
in relation to the other. This does not mean 
that each group will not try to gain such new 
advantage as it can in order to enjoy a favor- 
able position later. 

We consider first the impact on labor, and 
this concerns certain phases of our labor- 
supply problem. There will have to be a 
public supervision and direction of the labor 
supply, just as there must be for essential 
materials. Labor of the kind needed in the 
right amount must be on hand when it is 
wanted. This calls for an over-all authority 
by which labor is trained, retrained, classi- 
fied, distributed, and assigned. There can- 
not be the waste resulting from undirected 
migration or the confusion which attends a 
lack of control over labor relations. One 
hopeful step in this direction was the fed- 
eralization of the United States Employ- 
ment Service by executive order in January, 
1942. Formerly this function was adminis- 
tered by the states with federal aid, but it 
was not satisfactory for war needs. 

Early this summer the President estab- 
lished the War Manpower Board to assume 
jurisdiction over labor supply. The field is 
so controversial that the work of the board 
has gone ahead slowly. Eventually the 
board will have to issue orders involving la- 
bor priorities, conditions of labor, migra- 
tion of labor, and the training of labor. The 
board may find it necessary to issue work 
orders and to enforce them. We will be more 
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convinced of this need with the dwindling 
of our labor surplus. When war was de- 
clared in September, 1939, there were in this 
country about 9,500,000 idle workers. The 
number has dropped steadily, according to 
W.P.A. estimates, which are especially reli- 
able, to 8,000,000 in April, 1940; to 7,100,- 
ooo in September, 1940; to 6,600,000 in 
April, 1941; to 4,400,000 in September, 
1941; and to 3,000,000 in April, 1942, which 
has been to date the top figure. 

It is estimated that the total labor supply 
will increase from the present 53,000,000 to 
60,000,000 by 1944. Total employment at 
the beginning of 1942 was under 50,000,000, 
and the number employed will exceed 52,- 
000,000 by the end of 1942. At the begin- 
ning of 1942 about 5,000,000 workers were 
engaged in direct war production. In order 
to meet the 1942 production schedule, the 
number employed for war output will have 
to increase to about 15,000,000 by the end 
of the year. That will mean the hiring of 
new war workers and the transfer of some 
8,000,000 from current civilian production. 
The ultimate number employed on war pro- 
duction, according to current estimates, will 
exceed 20,000,000. 

There will be changes in the composition 
of the employed labor supply. As younger 
men are taken for the armed services, older 
workers are being hired to take their places. 
Women are employed for work formerly mo- 
nopolized by men, and Negroes for other 
than mere menial work. Physical standards 
for employment are becoming less exacting. 
This democratic trend involving a more lib- 
eral industrial hiring policy is a matter of 
concern in some groups, but in other quar- 
ters it is meeting with approval. The prej- 
udices which characterize our hiring prac- 
tices, while being set aside for the duration, 
are not being dismissed. 

Industry and labor have long recognized 
the need of some system for training indus- 
trial workers. The process was blocked, 
here, by labor’s tradition; there, by indus- 
try’s unwillingness to take up a task that 
might cost money. War-production de- 


mands for more skilled workers forced the 
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government to enter the field. Already two 
million or more workers have been trained 
to some degree. Millions more will be ‘‘ up- 
graded”’ from unskilled to semiskilled or 
from semiskilled to skilled classifications. 
When we reach the time for the shift-back of 
industry to civilian production, millions will 
have to be retrained. In this training an es- 
sential national resource is being developed, 
one that neither labor nor industry nor the 
two combined could have provided. It is not 
unlikely that we will upgrade the nation’s 
labor supply from about 70 per cent un- 
skilled before the defense program to a post- 
war level of perhaps 50 per cent semiskilled 
or skilled. 

Closely related to the training of workers 
is the classification of workers according to 
their skills and occupations. Over this field 
of administration both labor and industry 
have maintained a jealous surveillance, each 
opposing any program proposed by the 
other. There never was any doubt about the 
value of classifying and rating the jobs of 
industry. The government has now devel- 
oped a uniform classification of occupations 
which is a national asset for labor as well as 
management. It means that a job once de- 
scribed and named has the same meaning 
anywhere. Good classification is an aid to 
fair labor relations and serves as a useful 
basis for setting up wage scales. The federal 
government’s job classification program had 
long been under way, but it required the ur- 
gency of war to remove the partisan opposi- 
tion to this essential management tech- 
nique. 

Questions of wage and hour policy are 
paramount at the time of this writing 
(August, 1942). There is strong feeling in 
official circles that any increase in the wages 
of labor will necessarily result in increased 
cost of products and will eventually add its 
share to the inflationary spiral about which 
so many people are now concerned. Labor’s 
reply to this, on the other hand, is that the 
increases are necessary to meet rising costs 
of living. It isapparent that any large-scale 
wage negotiations will necessarily have to 
take into account the effect of wage increases 
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on prices; moreover, there will probably be 
strong government representation in any 
wage negotiation conferences, with the end 
in view of preventing any wage increase 
which may disturb the price situation. 

A recent statement of policy by a number 
of wage agencies requested a forty-eight- 
hour work week on the ground of war neces- 
sity. If shortages continue in the labor sup- 
ply, it is quite probable that the hours of 
work will be lengthened. The trend today 
is entirely in that direction. 

These, then, are some of the effects of the 
war on labor: a trend toward greater tech- 
nological advancement in production, uni- 
formity in occupational training, and uni- 
formity in classification and employment 
procedure. It all points to a more effective 
control of labor supply. The labor market 
will tend to be standardized and ordered 
much like the market for commodities. 

What are the prospects for organized la- 
bor? 

How the war will affect labor unions and 
the labor movement generally is far from 
apparent. After several years of self-discov- 
ery and of mushroom growth, the labor 
movement has increased from less than 3,- 
000,000 to more than 10,000,000 workers. 
Within the past decade organized labor has 
effectively won wage increases in a large sec- 
tion of industry. Labor has gained much 
recognition through self-organization and 
collective bargaining. On the whole, public 
opinion has been friendly to the efforts of 
organized labor, except, perhaps, during the 
period of sitdown strikes and the period of 
strikes in defense industries prior to Pearl 
Harbor. It was, however, during this period 
of defense-industry strikes that the C.1.0. 
was able to organize ‘‘Big Steel,’’ Ford 
Motors, and other die-hard strongholds. At 
the same time A.F. of L. unions waxed fat 
on a virtual monopoly of all defense con- 
struction work. 

There have been complaints that unions 
are using the war emergency to strengthen 
their organizations. Other complaints ac- 
cuse employers of bad faith. The govern- 
ment has been accused of surrendering to 
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union leaders full control of the recruitment 
of labor. Of these complaints we are yet to 
hear more. 

When the Japanese started the war at 
Pearl Harbor, the entire face of the labor 
situation suddenly changed. Whereas the 
‘“‘captive”’ coal-mine strike was forced by the 
miners to a victory settlement, organized 
labor in general adopted a wartime no-strike 
policy. While the international unions have 
tried to keep the no-strike pledge, most of 
them do not have the power to discipline 
their locals. There have been many local 
strikes. In many places the threat of strike 
resulted in a hurried adjustment of wages or 
working conditions. Labor has fought for 
the right to strike too long to give it up on 
such short notice. 

Organized labor co-operated in setting up 
the National War Labor Board, and that 
body, composed of representatives from the 
public, from industry, and from labor, has 
heard a number of cases. Up to the present 
writing, the board has rendered decision on 
but one ‘‘showdown”’ case. On July 15 the 
board, in the ‘‘ Little Steel” case, set up five 
guiding principles for relating wage increases 
to prices, all four labor representatives dis- 
senting. That important question of con- 
trolling the upward spiral of wages is still at 
issue. Like all other labor issues, it does not 
appear to be one that boards can settle. It 
will yet have to be settled and supervised 
administratively. 

Organized labor was never in a stronger 
position or in a more precarious one. Power- 
ful forces are demanding that unions be 
curbed, and they point to the aggressive 
conduct of certain labor leaders—those of 
the musicians, for example. These vested in- 
terests are the same that have always op- 
posed unions, but today some unions have 
given them new arguments. Public opinion 
has been friendly, but, unless labor leaders 
are discreet, public sentiment may turn. La- 
bor has made concessions, and some leaders 
—those in the seamen’s unions, for example 
—have taken prominent roles in the war 
effort. Some critics demand greater conces- 
sions. Labor has also made gains, and it re- 
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mains to be seen whether these wartime 
gains of organized labor will survive the 
emergency. Clearly, unionism is and will 
continue to be on the defensive. 

Labor representatives have had a greater 
share in the councils of this war than in 
those of World War I. The fact remains, 
however, that in these councils the repre- 
sentatives of industry are far more influen- 
tial. The Murray plan for industrial commit- 
tees with labor and industry representation 
has been given scant attention by govern- 
ment officials and the public. The Reuther 
plan for converting the automobile plants 
for the manufacture of planes was long ig- 
nored. 

Turning to other considerations, what ef- 
fect would a decrease in union activity have 
on the vast body of dues-paying members, 
if it seems that benefits come to the wage- 
earner from the government rather than 
from his union? What practical devices can 
unions use to keep alive the interest and 
loyalty of their members during the war? If 
the experience of the last war is any guide, 
many persons joined unions merely to get 
jobs but did not retain membership after 
the war. Union leaders may feel impelled 
to render new services in order to hold the 
loyalty and interest of the members. 

Will the steady rise of living costs pro- 
voke unions continually to demand higher 
wages? In that event will labor be able to 
keep its pledge not to strike during the war? 
If labor does rise up and demonstrate in pro- 
tests, will such action lead to restrictive leg- 
islation? Moreover, if labor submits tamely 
to provoking conditions, will that encourage 
employers to use the war emergency to 
weaken labor prestige? These are important 
questions which must be faced with courage 
and skill by labor leaders, otherwise organ- 
ized labor may emerge from this war the 
worse for the experience. 

Finally, there is the matter of labor unity. 
Friends of labor have been hoping to effect 
a reconciliation of the two major labor 
groups—the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. Pub- 
lic sentiment not only has favored such a 
merger but seems to demand it on the 
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grounds that we cannot afford internal quar- 
rels during wartime. Previous peace efforts 
have failed because of the difference between 
the movements as well as personal antago- 
nisms which could not be resolved. It is, how- 
ever, not impossible for some great crisis to 
force such a combination of the labor move- 
ments. If this unification occurs, one of the 
consequences would be the formation of a 
pressure group representing from ten to fif- 
teen million workers. The effect of such 
combination may not be immediately felt 
during the war period, but it might possibly 
place labor leaders in positions of great 
power during the post-war period. 

As far as industry is concerned, we can 
already visualize extensive alterations in 
the program of production. There must be 
far-reaching conversion of plant capacity 
from civilian to war use. That program is 
now in process of realization. How much of 
the work has already been completed, we 
cannot say. We can say only that, however 
swift the conversion, the transition has not 
been fast enough. The central authorities 
are only now beginning to establish control 
in managing this effort. The pace is being 
set, and we have yet to learn how much the 
production can be speeded and the opera- 
tions integrated. Bottlenecks are being re- 
lieved as they arise, and the efficiency of the 
organization is becoming more evident as 
the difficulties are averted. 

The basic requirement of all-out war pro- 
duction is a central control of all essential 
materials and plant capacity as well as of 
power and labor. We have not yet come toa 
completely centralized control of materials. 
The priority system was a step in that direc- 
tion. The Production Requirements Pro- 
gram, put into effect in July, 1942, a modifi- 
cation of the original priority program, is a 
further step. It cannot, however, be said 
that complete over-all control has been 
achieved until a complete allocation system 
actually displaces the priority system. 
Whether such an allocation system will go 


‘ into effect in the near future is doubtful. 


There appears to be considerable reluctance 
. in official circles to take such a drastic step 
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before less harsh measures of control have 
been tried. 

In the use of essential materials war needs 
must have priority over civilian needs. If 
there are shortages of certain materials or of 
special classes of labor, civilian needs must 
wait. Industrial plants that cannot be con- 
verted to war work will have to wait if there 
are shortages of materials, power, or labor. 
The blow will fall heaviest on small indus- 
tries. Industrialists, both small and great, 
will lose much more than merely their free 
agency. Just as workers may not be free to 
go or come at will, so industry will now have 
‘‘duties”’ as well as ‘‘rights.”’ 

But the surrender of free agency by either 
labor or industry does not, at least need not, 
involve a surrender of dignity. Both groups 
have displayed a willingness to accept condi- 
tions imposed by necessity. But, willingly 
or not, the call of the times may be disturb- 
ing to the old labor and industry patterns. 
The industrialist may no longer “own’’ his 
plant as in the days gone by, and many are 
loudly saying just that. Industrialists are 
becoming in fact what they are supposed to 
be in theory, servants of the people, operat- 
ing their plants for the public as well as for 
profit. In wartime this service role is heroic 
to most industrialists, but it may later lose 
some of that heroic character. 

What, then, of little business, about which 
there is now so much genuine concern? Ef- 
forts are now being made to distribute war 
contracts so that small plants may be uti- 
lized. These, in the main, are subcontracts 
from the large ‘‘prime”’ contractors, which 
means that, even though little business is 
sharing in war work, it is being placed more 
than ever at the mercy of big business. Ob- 
viously, this dependence of small producers 
on the large ones may leave small industry 
stranded later. 

There is good reason to believe that many 
of our large industrial corporations are going 
to become bigger and richer, possibly more 
powerful in our national life. For the dura- 
tion of the war, because it must be so, our 
antitrust philosophy is being shelved. It is 
possible that the antitrust activities of the 
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government will be curtailed, and that after 
the war we will substitute regulation for re- 
striction. The government is itself on the 
way to become a promoter of trusts through 
its financial agencies. In the pending econo- 
my both government and industry must 
assume new roles which neither can properly 
refuse to accept. Once the roles are accept- 
ed, they must be played. 

Thousands of small manufacturers and en- 
terprisers are now being forced out of business 
primarily because they cannot obtain neces- 
sary materials. The conversion of the auto- 
mobile industry to war production resulted 
in the closing of thousands of automobile 
sales companies. Similar situations are being 
encountered by concerns using vital mate- 
rials such as rubber or by concerns needing 
new machinery. At present no effective plan 
has been devised for salvaging these ele- 
ments of our industrial economy, and it ap- 
pears likely that they will be abandoned, 
for the duration of the war at least. As yet 
we have felt only the first effects of this 
situation, but it will become increasingly 
more serious. 

Thus, new controls are being imposed on 
industry as the result of the war. Price com- 
petition will be lessened as the central price 
agency takes over more of the job of setting 
commodity prices. Industries, or rather in- 
dividual manufacturers, will no longer plan 
their output on the basis of a probable mar- 
ket; instead they will be given production 
quotas and told how and what to produce. 
For the first time in our history all our pro- 
ductive capacity is subjected to centralized 
planning and control by the government. 
Whether such control is exercised wisely or 
not, it is obvious that there can be no hope 
of full war production by any other means. 
Thus the war sweeps into discard many ele- 
ments of the established industrial economy 
of our nation, changing the relationships be- 
tween buyers and sellers, between producers 
and consumers, and changing as well the 
method by which decisions are made as to 
what and how much shall be produced. 

In broad terms, the impact of war on 
labor and industry must be viewed as a 











changing and continuing phenomenon. 
Many of the most profound effects may not 
be evident for a long time to come, and some 
of those which may seem most important 
now may turn out later to be much less so. 
It must be added at this point that the ex- 
perience we are now passing through is not 
likely to be a transient event from which we 
will return to some unaltered previous con- 
dition. 

What post-war problems are likely to 
emerge regarding labor and industry? This 
question gives rise to many others. We may 
not be able to guess remotely what lies ahead 
either for labor or for industry, or even for 
the democratic form of government. What- 
ever lies ahead, we may be sure that the 
hand of government will be present in what- 
ever program may develop in connection 
with the transition to peace. No phase of 
our industrial organization can be the same 
as before in either its structure or its opera- 
tions. 

It is not unlikely that government guid- 
ance of industrial production during the war 
may have to continue in some form after- 
ward. It may be determined then that we 
must preserve certain small industries. 
They may be grouped into such combina- 
tions as can be used most effectively in es- 
sential production. The less efficient and 
less needed plants may be left to their own 
devices, although the equipment and work- 
ers may be transferred to other plants. It is 
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also not unlikely that many small “ail 
will be continued in some auxiliary relation 
to larger industries. 

The cessation of war production will 
probably be a gradual “‘tapering off.’’ Up 
to and through that tapering-off period, the 
discipline of war for industry and labor will 
probably continue until it is gradually re- 
placed by the kind of discipline needed to 
administer the peace. This period will un- 
doubtedly require here as elsewhere a con- 
tinuous participation by government in our 
national economy. More government con- 
trol will be accepted than was acceptable 
before the war. Failure of the government 
to assume such responsibility would result 
in widespread unemployment, inflation, and 
economic collapse. 

The controls now being exercised or 
strengthened as a result of the war effort 
have not emerged without reference to their 
historical necessity. It is precisely because 
they are pertinent that they have made their 
appearance at this time. Whether such con- 
trols are good or bad is not for us to judge 
now, but it is important to note that they do 
exist and are likely to continue to be evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary in char- 
acter. 
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ETHNIC AND MINORITY GROUPS IN WARTIME, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NEGRO 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


ABSTRACT 


Since the first World War, when we were made aware of the conflicting loyalties of minorities set apart 
from the rest of the population because of race, culture, and national origin, social scientists have given at- 
tention to the effect of changes in American life upon these groups. These minorities may be divided into 
three groups: those actually or potentially identified with our enemies, those friendly to the United States, 
and the American Negro. The first group is largely loyal to the United States, but it has been the object of 
much suspicion and discrimination. The pro-Nazi and pro-Fascist opinions of some German- and Italian- 
language newspapers and the activities of such organizations as the Bund have made it necessary for the gov- 
ernment to suppress some foreign-language newspapers, to intern some of the leaders, and to suppress organi- 
zations fostering disloyalty. The most drastic action has been that taken against the Japanese community 
on the West Coast, which was broken up and both alien and native-born Japanese moved to the interior or 
interned. The minorities friendly to the United States are all colored peoples; but, because of our traditional 
attitudes toward colored peoples, they continue to suffer discrimination despite their loyalty to our cause. 
Unlike his reactions to the first World War, the American Negro has exhibited considerable militancy in 
regard to discrimination. Although the government has issued orders against discrimination, Negroes are 
still excluded from employment and training opportunities. Because of the war the inadequate housing of 
Negroes has become worse, their family life is suffering some deterioration, their colleges have lost students 
and teachers, and their welfare organizations have felt the strain of extra burdens. There are signs that the 
Negro masses are stirring themselves against the caste restrictions which are rooted in the South, where there 
is growing tension between the two races. A few liberal newspapers indicate that liberal southerners are 
willing to make some concessions, especially in regard to employment opportunities. On the other hand, 
there are signs that some caste restrictions are being relaxed where the government is concerned and in many 
places in the North. 


The growing concern of the United States the existence of large minorities set apart 





with the problem of immigration during the 
first decade of this century became focused 
upon the problem of Americanization during 
and following the first World War. Our tra- 
ditional policy of equal treatment before the 
law and uncoerced assimilation in regard to 
the various racial and cultural minorities in 
our midst was to some extent abandoned.' 
The change in policy at the time was due 
partly to the spy mania and the hysteria of 
war and partly to the realization that the 
immigrant 

whether naturalized or unnaturalized, tended 
to maintain his loyalty to the land of his origin, 
even when it seemed to conflict with loyalty 
to the country of his sojourn or adoption. 


Because of economic and political conditions 
in the world following the first World War, 


tLouis Wirth, Research Memorandum on the 
Effect of War on American Minorities (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1942). 


2 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, J niro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago, 1924), p. 
773. See John L. O’Brian, “Civil Liberties in War- 
time,” Sen. Doc., No. 434 (Washington, 1919). 
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from the rest of the population because of 
race, culture, or national origin became one 
of our major national problems. Conscious- 
ness on the part of social scientists of the 
differential effect of the depression upon mi- 
norities was responsible for a special mem- 
orandum prepared for the Social Science Re- 
search Council on the subject. When our 
entrance into the present war appeared in- 
evitable, the question of national morale and 
minority groups was treated in a special is- 
sue of this Journal.4 Today, when our na- 
tion is faced with a totalitarian war in which 
the conflict of ideologies goes to the roots of 
our culture, the need to inquire into the ef- 
fects of the war upon various racial and cul- 
tural minorities assumes a new importance. 
Such a task is naturally beset with many 
difficulties because of our loyalty to our 
cause and our concern with winning the war 


3Donald Young, Research Memorandum on 
Minority Peoples in the Depression (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1937). 


4Louis Wirth, “Morale and Minority Groups,’’ 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLVII (1941). 
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and the inaccessibility of sources of informa- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is believed that ob- 
jective studies of the impact of the war on 
minorities will not only contribute to our 
knowledge of assimilation but will provide 
a basis for an intelligent national policy. 


I. MINORITIES ACTUALLY OR POTENTIALLY 
IDENTIFIED WITH OUR ENEMIES 


The ethnic and minority groups discussed 
here include those groups who “because of 
physical or social and cultural differences re- 
ceive differential treatment and who regard 
themselves as a people apart.’’s Since we are 
interested in the impact of the war upon the 
various minorities, we may consider first 
those who are actually or potentially identi- 
fied with our enemies. Of the foreign-born 
whites in this class, those born in Italy con- 
stitute the largest group, while those born 
in Germany comprise the second largest 
group. If we consider these minorities from 
the standpoint of descent, however, the 
Germans, who number almost five million, 
including a million and a half foreign born, 
are the largest group.’ Nearly two-thirds of 
the foreign-born persons of German descent 
are concentrated in five states: New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Wis- 
consin; while more than a fourth are in New 
York City and Chicago. Over a third of the 
close to four million persons of Italian de- 
scent, of whom a million and a half are for- 
eign born, are concentrated in the state of 
New York and more than a third in four 
other states: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
California, and Illinois.* In New York City 


s [bid., p. 415. 


6 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Series P-10, No. 4. The 1,623,580 foreign-born 
whites born in Italy constituted 14.2 per cent, while 
the 1,237,772 persons born in Germany constituted 
10.8 per cent of the eleven and a half million foreign- 
born whites. 


7 In 1940 there were in the United States 4,940,- 
780 white persons of German mother-tongue (Six- 
teenth Census of the United States: 1940, Series P-15, 
No. 2). 


8 In 1940 there were 3,766,820 white persons of 
Italian mother-tongue. The decline in the number 
of foreign-born Italians between 1930 and 1940 was 
only 13.7 per cent. There were only 125,040 persons 





there are nearly 400,0c0 Italians, while both 
Chicago and Philadelphia have colonies 
numbering 60,000. The Japanese, because of 
their non-European background, occupy a 
unique position among the minorities that 
are actually or potentially hostile to the 
United States. In 1940 there were only 126, 
947 Japanese in the continental United 
States, nearly two-thirds of whom were na- 
tive born.’ Three-fourths of the Japanese 
are concentrated in California and an eighth 
in the state of Washington. There are more 
than two thousand domiciled in each of 
three states: Colorado, New York, and 
Utah. More than a sixth of the entire Japa- 
nese population of the country is in the city 
of Los Angeles. Since the declaration of war 
against Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, 
the number of foreign-born whites who are 
actual or potential enemies has been in- 
creased by over half a million." 

Even before our entrance into the war, the 
triumph of the Nazis in Germany and their 
diplomatic and military successes created a 
“critical issue in relations between German 
and other Americans’ as well as a chaos 
among the Germans." Because of the gen- 
eral suspicion, German Americans were ac- 
cused of fifth-column activities, and many 
were discharged from their employment or 
denied employment. The general suspicion 
in regard to the German Americans has been 
aroused by the pro-Nazi tone and editorials 
in the German-language newspapers and by 
the activities of such organizations as the 
Bund. Since our entrance into the war some 
of these newspapers have been suppressed, 
and the others have replaced their editors 
with men in sympathy with democratic 
ideals. The Italian press, which has been 
of Italian mother-tongue as compared with nearly a 
million persons of German mother-tongue who were 
born in the United States of native parentage 
(Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Series 
P-15, Nos. 2 and 3). 

9 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Series P-3, No. 23. 

10 Tbid., Series P-10, No. 4. 

™ Carl Wittke, ‘“The German Americans,’’ Com- 
mon Ground, I (summer, 1941), 8-1. 

2 At the outbreak of the war there were about 
two hundred German-language papers jn this coun- 


























more restricted in its influence, was pro-Fas- 
cist before Pearl Harbor but has assumed a 
more sympathetic attitude toward democ- 
racy since our entrance into the war. In 
dealing with the foreign-language press and 
radio, the Foreign Language Division of the 
Office of War Information has attempted to 
bring these two agencies of communication 
in line with the war aims.’ 

The great body of German and Italian 
Americans are doubtless quite loyal to the 
United States, but there is seemingly a very 
active minority that is constantly attempt- 
ing to win the sympathies of their fellow- 
countrymen for the country of their origin. 
The discrimination which has been practiced 
against many loyal members of these two 
groups provides fertile soil for the represent- 
atives of the Nazis and Fascists.*4 That the 
activities of these representatives constitute 
a serious menace to the war effort has been 
shown by the drastic steps which the gov- 
ernment has taken recently against the 
Nazi and Fascist organizations and their 
leaders. 

The most drastic action against minori- 
ties who are regarded as potential enemies 
has been taken in regard to the Japanese.*S 
The removal of the Japanese, American- 
born as well as aliens, from the military area 
on the West Coast has destroyed the Japa- 
nese community and worked hardships on 


try, or less than half the number at the outbreak of 
the first World War. According to a survey by Hilde 
Walter (New Leader, July 27, 1942), the majority 
of the German-language newspapers were pro- 
democratic, but there was a significant minority 
which was pro-Nazi, some of which have continued 
so since our entrance into the war. 


73 It was recently charged by the Loyal Ameri- 
cans of German Descent that some German- 
language programs were aiding the Nazis (see PM, 
July 31, 1942, p. 20). 


14See Employment Security Review, Vol. IX 
(July, 1942), concerning employment problems of 
the foreign-born. See also Loula D. Lasker, “Friends 
or Enemies,” Survey Graphic, XXI (June, 1942), 
277-79, 300-302. 


1s See National Defense Migration: Hearings be- 
fore the Select Committee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration, Parts 29, 30, and 31 and Fourth 
Interim Report (Washington, 1942). 
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many loyal Japanese."® The action against 
the Japanese has been protested by the Post 
War World Council on the ground that it 
was motivated in part by racial prejudice, 
but the War Department has insisted that 
national safety required such action and 
that it was taken in view of the fact that 
Americans on the West Coast were inflamed 
against all Japanese, ‘‘whether citizens or 
not, and irrespective of their good or evil 
records as citizens.”’?7 


Il. MINORITIES FRIENDLY TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


The minorities which are friendly to the 
United States or, because of their enmity to 
the Axis, may be presumed to be loyal to the 
United States are colored peoples. They in- 
clude, first, the third of a million native 
American Indians who have remained iso- 
lated on the whole from American life. Next 
in numerical importance are the 77,504 Chi- 
nese, who have increased slightly during the 
past decade. Over a half of the Chinese are 
in California and a sixth in the state of New 
York. The third most important group is 
the 45,coo Filipinos, over two-thirds of 
whom are in California. The other two col- 
ored minorities, Hindus and Koreans, are 
relatively small and have decreased during 
the past decade. 

There are two minority groups in the 
United States that straddle our differentia- 
tion between white and colored minorities. 
They are the Mexicans and the Puerto Ri- 
cans."* In 1940 there were in the United 
States 1,861,400 white persons of the Span- 
ish mother-tongue, one-fourth of whom were 
foreign born and the remainder equally di- 
vided between natives of native parentage 
and of foreign or mixed parentage. During 


16 See George D. Nickel, “Evacuation, American 
Style,” Survey Midmonthly, LX XVIII, 99-103. 


‘7 Letter from the Secretary of War to Miss Mary 
W. Hillyer, of the Post War World Council. 


*8 Although the Mexicans are no longer given a 
special classification and are classified as white, 
this has not altered the attitudes of white Americans 
toward them because of their color. Likewise, al- 
though the majority of the Puerto Ricans are classi- 
fied as white, they generally experience some exclu- 
sion because of their color. 
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the decade from 1930 to 1940 the number of 
persons of Spanish mother-tongue declined 
from 743,286 to 428,360, or 42.4 per cent. 
The vast majority of the population of Span- 
ish mother-tongue was Mexican and was 
concentrated in the states of Texas, Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado 
and in the city of Los Angeles. The large 
group of persons of Spanish mother-tongue 
in the state of New York were Puerto Ri- 
cans, the majority of whom were located in 
New York City. Among the colored minori- 
ties we include the thirteen million Negroes 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND INCREASE OR DECREASE OF 
COLORED MINORITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES: 1930-40 








| 
| INCREASE OR Dt 
CREASE, 1930-40 
RACE 1940 1930 eerie a 
| Number Per Cent 
| 
Japanese 126,947) 138,834] —11,887) — 8.6 
Indian... 333,960) 332,397 1,572| 0.5 
Chinese. | 77,504) 74,954 2,550) 3.4 
Filipino. | 45,563} 45,208 355} 0.8 
Hindu | 2,495] 3,130] — 725| —23.2 
Korean 1,711 1,860} — 149| — 8.0 
All other. . . | 788 780 8) 1.0 
| = | 
Total. . 588,887] 507, 163] 8, 276} ia 
| | 


who are the chief concern of the present ar- 
ticle." 

Although these various colored minorities 
are regarded as our allies, this fact has not 
changed fundamentally their relation to the 
rest of the population. While it is true that 
the Chinese have acquired a certain prestige 
and have been raised in the esteem of the 
American people, they are stil! ineligible for 
citizenship, and the social distance between 
them and the whites has not been markedly 
changed.”® While the conquest of the Philip- 


9“The Negro group has ceased to exhibit the 
characteristics of a caste and has assumed rather 
the character of a racial or national minority” (R. E. 
Park, in Introduction to Bertram W. Doyle, The 
Etiquette of Race. Relations in the South |Chicago, 
1937], P. XXii). 

» After considerable protest against the killing 
of a Chinese in a riot, when Chinese sailors at- 
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pines has made the Filipinos loyal allies, 
they continue to suffer discrimination in em- 
ployment as well as in other phases of Amer- 
ican life. Despite the improvement in our 
relations with Mexico and the good-neighbor 
policy, Mexicans are still the subject of 
much discrimination, requiring the attention 
of the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice. The small Hindu minor- 
ity has been vocal in seeking American sup- 
port for Indian aspirations, while the still 
smaller Korean group has become articulate 
because of our war with Japan. The most 
vocal colored minority in our midst is the 
American Negro, who constitutes our largest 
minority. 


Ill. THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


The impact of the present war upon the 
American Negro presents a striking con- 
trast to that of the first World War. Soon 
after the nation began its program of na- 
tional defense, the militant’ mood of the Ne- 
gro minority became apparent. This mili- 
tant mood had been developing during the 
quarter of a century since the mass migra- 
tions from southern farms to metropolitan 
centers of the North. When the decision to 
support the democratic nations failed to in- 
clude Negroes in the defense program, a 
march-on-Washington was organized by A. 
Phillip Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping-Car Porters. After negoti- 
ations between the Administration and Ran- 
dolph, the march-on-Washington was called 
off, and the President issued on June 25, 
1941, Executive Order 8802.77 The Order 
reaffirmed the policy of nondiscrimination 
in government employment and forbade 
contractors handling government orders to 
discriminate against workers ‘“‘because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin.’”’” In 
the same Order provision was made for the 
tempted to leave a British ship in New York City, 
the government has agreed to permit Chinese crews 
on British and Dutch ships shore leave (PM, July 
31, 1942, p. 20). 

2 See Earl Brown, ‘‘American Negroes and the 
War,” Harper’s, April, 1942, pp. 548-50. 

22 See President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, Minorities in Defense (Washington, 
D.C., 1941), pp. 15-16. 




















establishment of a Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice to carry out its purposes. 
Despite skepticism among some Negroes, 
Executive Order 8802 was generally hailed 
as the most significant declaration by the 
federal government concerning the Negro’s 
status in American life since the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. Since the entrance of our 
nation into the war, the Order has become 
for Negroes a covenant guaranteeing them 
equality and democracy as a part of thegov- 
ernment’s aims in the present war. 

The purpose of the Order has not been 
realized today, though the Negro has made 
some progress in breaking down caste re- 
strictions in employment. During the first 
World War, when there was a demand for 
large numbers of unskilled workers, Negroes 
succeeded in securing a place in industry; 
but during the years of the depression some 
of these gains were lost. When the national 
defense program was inaugurated, Negroes 
regained some lost ground, but they were 
still largely excluded from industrial em- 
ployment because of caste restrictions main- 
tained by the labor unions as well as the 
employers.?3 After our entrance into the war 
there was an increase in job opportunities 
for Negroes in industries where they had 
been traditionally employed, such as in the 
iron and steel and shipbuilding industries 
and in such government-owned and govern- 
ment-operated establishments as the United 
States Navy yards and the Army arsenals. 
According to Dr. Weaver, who was ap- 
pointed director of the Negro Man Power 
Service of the War Man Power Commission, 
“‘the war industries have gradually followed 
the lead of the federal establishments in ac- 
cepting Negro machine-shop trainees.’’*4 
Moreover, because of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, Negro 
men and, lately, women are being employed 
in the airplane industry, which was original- 
ly opposed to the employment of Negroes.”5 


23 See Robert C. Weaver, “Racial Employment 
Trends in National Defense, Part I,” Phylon, II, 
3-24; and “Part II,” ibid., ITI, 22-30. 


24 Robert C. Weaver, “‘With the Negro’s Help,” 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXIX (June, 1942), 702. 


25 Ibid., pp. 704-6. 
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Despite the gains which Negroes have 
made in breaking down the barriers in indus- 
try, a recent survey by the National Urban 
League reveals that considerable discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in war industries still 
persists and that, because of this fact, a dis- 
proportionate number of Negroes are on re- 
lief in the cities of the country.”® This situa- 
tion is due partly to the refusal on the part 
of employers to hire Negroes and partly to 
the lack of provisions, especially in the 
southern states, for defense training courses 
for Negroes.27_ For example, in Atlanta, 
where there are fifteen defense training 
classes for white workers, the six thousand 
Negroes who have registered to work in the 
new Bell Aircraft plant near the city have 
vainly sought for nearly six months to se- 
cure training classes similar to those set up 
for white workers. In most cities of the 
North, the officials have accepted the prin- 
ciple that defense shall be open to all races, 
but Negroes still have difficulty in some cit- 
ies in receiving the same training as white 
workers. 

Negroes who have migrated to cities 
where defense industries are located have 
faced more acute housing problems than 
whites.** This has been caused by resistance 
to the normal expansion of the Negro com- 
munity in these cities and to the lack of ade- 


26 Report of Progress in the War Employment of 
Negro Labor (New York: National Urban League, 
July, 1942). According to the United. Charities in 
Chicago, 475 of the 791 industries in Chicago with 
defense contracts do not employ Negroes at all. 


27 In addition to the opposition of the authorities 
in southern states to training Negroes for skilled and 
semiskilled occupations, there are obstacles such as 
the lack of skilled workers among Negroes to serve 
as instructors; the failure of Negro educators to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the gov- 
ernment; and the fact that Hampton Institute and 
Tuskegee Institute, which were founded to give the 
Negro vocational training, have not assumed the 
leadership in the movement for vocational educa- 
tion among Negroes. 


28 See National Defense Migration: Hearings be- 
fore the Select Committee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration. House of Representatives. Part 23: 
St. Louis Hearings (Washington, 1942), p. 8701; 
Detroit Hearings (Washington, 1941), pp. 7246-47; 
and Baltimore Hearings (Washington, 1941), pp. 
5890, 5897, 5955, 6072-74, 6249, and 6253. 
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quate defense housing projects. Landlords 
have not failed to take advantage of the situ- 
ation to exploit Negro tenants, who are gen- 
erally packed in substandard houses. It is 
too soon to appraise the influence of such 
conditions and the war in general on Negro 
family and sex life. From general observa- 
tions it appears that among Negroes as 
among other groups there is in this war 
as in other wars a relaxation of family 
morality.2? Social agencies dealing with 
Negro families report that fewer fam- 
ilies are applying for assistance because of 
improved employment opportunities. The 
general effect of improved economic condi- 
tions has not, however, been entirely favor- 
able for family life. According to some re- 
ports, increase in work opportunities has 
tended to destroy family unity. Several 
agencies noted that, as women have secured 
employment outside the home, the children 
have been neglected, and some wives have 
left their families. Moreover, employment 
opportunities have enabled the older chil- 
dren to escape from parental authority. On 
the positive side it is reported that the Selec- 
tive Service Act has caused Negro men to 
form legal unions or to seek legal means for 
severing marital ties, whereas they had for- 
merly lived in common-law relationship with 
women or had deserted their wives. 

The war has affected all institutions in 
the Negro community. If the results of a 
survey of Negro churches in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and the District of Columbia are rep- 
resentative of other cities, the war has occa- 
sioned some increase in church attendance, 
though not a corresponding increase in mem- 
bership. Churches reporting a decline in at- 
tendance attributed it to Sunday war work. 
Most of the ministers continued to empha- 
size the ‘“‘spiritual” values, peace, and the 
brotherhood of man. Most of the ministers 
reported that the gospel of Jesus Christ was 
adequate for the present crisis. One minister 
specified that he preached patriotism to the 
extent that it did not do violence to Chris- 
tianity, while the majority of them were op- 


#9 See Willard Waller, War and the Family (New 
York, 1940), passim. 
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posed to preaching hatred. A pastor of a 
highly educated congregation stated that his 
sermons dealt with the sorrow occasioned in 
families by the draft and with the aims of a 
constructive post-war peace. On the other 
hand, all except a few of the churches had 
organized activities to provide recreation 
and religious services for the soldiers or had 
provided for the meetings of air-raid war- 
dens or Red Cross training. 

The majority of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations in various parts of the 
country reported that there has been an in- 
crease in membership. The increase in 
employment and better wages of the mem- 
bers had increased the income of some of 
these organizations. In cities to which 
women have migrated in quest of employ- 
ment there has been a demand for dormitory 
space which only a few of the associations 
could provide. Practically all the associa- 
tions reported that counseling services had 
increased, because newcomers are seeking 
advice concerning employment and especial- 
ly housing facilities. All the associations had 
modified their programs to include recrea- 
tion for soldiers, consumer education, de- 
fense classes, first-aid courses, and training 
in special techniques such as stenography 
and operation of comptometers. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association reported a de- 
cline in membership because of the draft 
and a decrease as well as a large turnover in 
personnel. In some cases the loss of the 
younger members had been offset by an in- 
crease in the number of older members. 
These organizations have been besieged by 
applicants for dormitory and housing facili- 
ties and have modified their programs to 
meet the recreational and other needs of 
draftees. 

Reports from twenty-five Negro colleges 
indicate that three-fourths of them have 
lost in some cases as much as 25 per cent of 
their male students because of the Selective 
Service Act and to a less extent because of 
job opportunities. The decline in the enrol- 
ment in Negro colleges in the lower South 
was attributed by some administrators to 
the fact that Negro college students had 
been drafted because of the illiteracy of the 

















Negro population.’° All the twenty-five col- 
leges had lost a number of faculty members, 
amounting in one case to ro per cent of the 
faculty. Four-fifths of the colleges have 
modified their curriculums in order to give 
courses preparing students for practical de- 
fense work, such as radio and physics, or de- 
fense courses. A fourth of the colleges have 
extended the length of the school year either 
by adopting the quarter system or by ex- 
tending the length of the summer session. 
One college was emphasizing the training of 
women, and another had worked out a plan 
for a split-week program whereby the male 
students could work in a defense plant. 
The present war has brought to the sur- 
face the changes that have taken place in 
the Negro’s attitude toward his status in 
America during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. Although the first World War was a 
struggle for democracy, the most radical 
leaders expressed the faith that the Negro’s 
status would be improved after the war and 
advocated the ‘‘closing of ranks’’ and for- 
getting of wrongs and injustices. During the 
last twenty-five years the isolation of the 
Negro has been broken down, and he has 
been brought into contact with a larger 
world of ideas. The traditional relationship 
of loyalty to whites has been destroyed, and 
race consciousness and loyalty to his race 
have taken its place. In northern cities he 
has enjoyed a greater degree of civic equal- 
ity, he has learned to use his political power, 
and during the depression he learned the 
power of mass struggle. A new leadership 
with more education and sophistication has 
come into existence. All these changes are 
being reflected in the attitude of the Negro 
toward the present war.3* The appearance 


3° An editorial in the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
commenting on the inadequate provisions for Negro 
education, stated: ‘‘It is no wonder Negro draftees 
are being turned down by draft boards because they 
do not have as much as a fourth grade education. 
We thought we were smart in getting by with this 
neglect staring us in the face. Now we are having to 
send our own boys as cannon fodder for the Germans 
in order to fill up the gap left by Negro illiterates” 
(reproduced in Pittsburgh Courier (Louisiana edi- 
tion], July 4, 1942, p. 14). 

3t “Because he must fight discrimination to fight 
for his country and to earn a living, the Negro 
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of the new weekly, the People’s Voice, which, 
though published in New York City, is 
widely read, is indicative of the present mili- 
tant mood of the Negro. In fact, throughout 
the country Negro newspapers report an in- 
crease in circulation, and the Associated Ne- 
gro Press reports that five additional papers 
are buying their services. Some of the larger 
newspapers report an increase of as much 
as 20 per cent in circulation. While the 
newspapers support the country in the war, 
they are carrying on a vigorous fight for 
democracy and equality for the Negro at 
the present time. After the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor they toned down their de- 
mands and pledged loyalty to the country’s 
cause but immediately resumed the fight 
against discrimination and oppression. Un- 
der the sponsorship of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a ‘‘Double V”’ campaign, ‘‘Victory at Home 
and Victory Abroad,” has received wide 
support. 

The Negro’s struggle for equality and his 
attitude toward the present war have been 
influenced to a large extent by the racial as- 
pect of the conflict. Though Negroes as a 
group are aware of the implications of Fas- 
cist racial theories for their own future sta- 
tus, many Negroes would like to see the 
Axis powers punish England for her treat- 
ment of the darker races. In fact, many Ne- 
groes view the present war as a struggle 
among the white imperialist nations for the 
control of the world’s resources. As indi- 
cated in two magazine articles, the arrest of 
a Negro in Philadelphia for calling a Negro 
a fool for fighting in a ‘‘white man’s’”’ war 
was more significant than was indicated by 
this isolated case. Both articles defined the 
present war as a struggle of the darker races, 
including the American Negro, against 
white arrogance and imperialism.5? From 


to-day is angry, resentful, and utterly apathetic 
about the War” (Brown, op. cit., p. 546). See Ken- 
neth B. Clark, ‘““Morale among Negroes,” in Civilian 
Morale, ed. Goodwin Watson (New York, 1942), pp. 
228-40. 

32 In Adam C. Powell, Jr., “Is This a ‘White 
Man’s War’?”’ Common Sense, XI (April, 1942), 
111-13, the writer states that “Hitler was, and is, 
just another name for Cole Blease, Gene Talmadge 
and The Man Bilbo.” In Roi Ottley, “A White 
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the comments of Negroes in every part of 
the country as well as the tone and opinions 
in the Negro press, it is apparent that the 
sympathies of American Negroes are on the 
side of the darker races. They do not put 
Japan in the same class as Germany, for 
they believe that Japan is fighting the battle 
of the darker races, whether or not it is her 
intention. The Negro’s conception of the 
present war as a struggle of the darker races, 
including American Negroes, has received 
support from whites.53 The outstanding 
support of this conception of the war has 
come from Pearl Buck, who has reiterated 
the theme in a number of addresses and ar- 
ticles. Three weeks before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor she wrote in a letter to the 
New York Times: 


For in many educated colored Americans 
hopelessness results not in simple crime but in a 
rejection of patriotism. There are those, and 
some of them leaders, who favor Japan in the 
present crisis, seeing in Japan the future leader 
of all colored peoples in the world. There are 
those who prefer Hitler to British imperialism 
feeling that, if English rule over colored races 


Folks’ War?” Common Ground, II (spring, 1942), 
28-31, the author points out that the attitudes of 
the United Nations are not “reassuring to darker 
peoples, who, in spite of inadequate communication, 
are developing a broad unity because of common 
oppression by imperialistic nations.” 


33 An editorial entitled ‘‘A Minority of Our 
Own” in the New York Times, April 3, 1942, con- 
tained the following: “If the United Nations win 
this war the principle of world-wide legal equality of 
races will have to be recognized. Since this is largely 
a war of ideas, and since racial equality before the 
law has become one of the central ideas on the demo- 
cratic side, we can almost say that this principle, in 
itself, may be the deciding factor. The Chinese, the 
East Indians, the numerous African peoples and 
many other groups are on our side, or would be so if 
they were completely convinced that we mean what 
we say by equality just as unreservedly as the Nazis 
mean what they say by inequality..... But we 
Americans cannot very well talk convincingly in 
these terms unless we prove our sincerity in our own 
country.” The columnist, Westbrook Pegler, who 
once accused the Negro press of creating dissatisfac- 
tion among Negro soldiers, stated recently that if he 
were a Negro he “would live in constant fury”’ be- 
cause of the discrimination practiced against the 
Negro. 
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can be destroyed, then Hitler can be dealt with 
afterward as the less established evil. At home 
and abroad the white race has the choice to 
make—whether it will follow the totalitarian 
principle of ruler and subject races, even to the 
inevitable end of rebellion and the worst of wars, 
or whether peoples of all colors will decide to 
work out ways of living in mutual harmony 
and freedom.34 


A second letter addressed by Miss Buck 
to the Negro press several months after our 
nation entered the war, warning Negroes 
against the results of a Japanese victory, 
was not received so enthusiastically as the 
first letter.35 

The march-on-Washington organization 
has become an incipient mass movement, 
gathering within itself the present upsurge 
of the Negro masses.3° Every attack upon 
the Negro’s rights as a citizen or affront to 
his status as a human being has provoked 
protests. When the government hesitated to 
turn over to Negro occupants a housing 
project designed for Negroes in Detroit, it 
aroused indignation in various parts of the 
country and resulted in rioting in Detroit. 
The initial refusal of the Red Cross to accept 
Negro blood and its later conditional ac- 
ceptance by segregating Negro blood have 
aroused much bitterness among Negroes. 
There have been conflicts between whites 
and Negroes resulting in the killing of Negro 
soldiers in army camps in New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Louisiana. These 
incidents as well as minor incidents among 
civilians are indicative of the mood of the 
Negro in the present war. Throughout the 
South there is developing considerable ten- 
sion between the races as the Negro is be- 
ginning to resist the caste restrictions which 


34 See Pearl S. Buck, American Unity and Asia 
(New York, 1942), p. 17. 


38 [bid., pp. 34-42. 


36 While the leaders of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People recognize the 
significance of this upsurgence of the masses and co- 
operate with the march-on-Washington movement, 
they are not disposed to absorb the movement but 
continue their more conservative program. See 
Horace R. Cayton’s account of the thirty-third con 
vention of the N.A.A.C.P. in Los Angeles in the 
Washington Pittsburgh Courier, July 25, 1942. 














the whites are determined to maintain. It is 
against the ‘‘caste system maintained by 
the southern states’? that the march-on- 
Washington movement focuses its attack.37 

The recent barbarous beating and jailing 
of Roland Hayes and his wife and the state- 
ment on the part of Governor Talmadge 
that Negroes who do not like segregation in 
Georgia should stay out of the state are in- 
dicative of the attitude of a large section of 
the white South toward the Negro’s demand 
for democracy.3* On the other hand, the lib- 
eral press of the South has been disposed to 
treat the Negro with greater consideration 
during the war. For example, the News and 
Observer in Raleigh, North Carolina, has 
adopted the policy of using ‘“‘Mrs.”’ in refer- 
ring to upper-class Negro women. But even 
the most liberal southern newspapers, such 
as the Richmond Times-Dispatch and the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, warn the Ne- 
groes against attempting to break down ra- 
cial segregation, which they defend on the 
ground that it is a part of the southern 
mores. Because of Mark Etheridge’s unex- 
pected defense of racial segregation, Negro 
leaders have demanded that he resign from 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice.3? In the border states, espe- 
cially the District of Columbia, there has 
been a marked changed in the manner in 
which the Negro is treated in the news- 
papers. Pictures of Negroes are presented 
along with whites, and news items concern- 
ing Negroes are presented in practically the 


37 This organization holds that the caste system is 
the source of Negroes’ disabilities and demands the 
end of “Jim Crow in education, in housing, in 
transportation and in every other social, economic 
and political privilege” (Eight Point Program). At 
large mass meetings attended by 20,000 persons in 
New York City and 17,000 persons in Chicago, the 
demand for equality and democracy was voiced by 
the leaders of the movement. 


38 See Time, XI (July 27, 1942), 17. See also 
Washington Afro-American, July 25, 1942, for Mr. 
Hayes’s statement. 


39 When Negro leaders protested the recent 
transfer of the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice to the War Man Power Commission, the 
President reassured them in a public statement that 
there would be no abatement of the Committee’s 
fight against discrimination in employment. 
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same manner as similar items concerning 
whites. PM has been outstanding among 
the northern newspapers which have been 
sympathetic, on the whole, toward the Ne- 
gro’s demand for equal treatment. 

Taking the country as a whole, one may 
observe many tendencies to relax the caste 
restrictions upon Negroes. First should be 
noted the partial relaxation of the tradition- 
al restrictions upon Negroes in the Navy. 
In the field of government employment Ne- 
groes have secured more white-collar and 
professional positions than at any time in 
the history of the country. The present ne- 
gotiations concerning Negro players on ma- 
jor-league teams are indicative of similar 
changes. Even more important from the 
standpoint of the economic condition of Ne- 
groes is their employment on a large scale 
as motormen and conductors on streetcars 
in Detroit and on the buses in New York 
City. If the present fight for the repeal of 
the poll tax is successful, it will have far- 
reaching effects upon the political status of 
the Negro. 

While the present war shows the extent 
to which ‘‘our society has not yet been fully 
knit together into a single, integrated, na- 
tional unit,’’ it reveals at the same time that 
our democratic tradition has prevented us 
from becoming a hopelessly culturally 
fragmented nation.*® For the minorities 
who have cultural roots in the Old World, 
the imperfectly realized democratic ideals of 
the United States hold a greater promise 
than the new order in Europe. The hope of 
American life has been the basis of our na- 
tional unity. Even the Negro, who has 
formed a separate caste, has shared this 
hope. If because of his greater sophistica- 
tion he now carries on his struggle for the 
rights of other American citizens, his battle 
is not a negative force in the present war. 
The gains which he is able to make in this 
war will strengthen the will of the nation to 
achieve victory in the democratic struggle 
abroad. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 


4° Wirth, “Morale and Minority Groups,” op. 
cit., p. 416. 








THE IMPACT OF WAR ON CRIME, DELINQUENCY, 


AND PROSTITUTION 
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ABSTRACT 


The effect of war on crime is indirect, operating through the changed conditions, policies, and regulations 
of a war period. There has been so far only a very slight increase in crimes known to the police in the United 
States. Even arson and sabotage have not increased as yet. Violations of specific war legislation are ex- 
pected to increase. Scattered returns do not confirm an expected rise in juvenile delinquency. There has not 
yet been enough disruption to undermine the juvenile population. Open prostitution has not been allowed 
to flourish as it would have in camp and war-production centers had it not been for the inauguration of a 
national policy of suppression prior to our entrance into war. 


It should not be expected that war has 
had or will have a marked direct effect on a 
problem such as crime. The explanation is 
to be found in the existence of intervening 
agencies between war and conduct. The in- 
tervening agencies are likely to take the 
form of altered conditions, new regulations, 
and changed policies. The changes which di- 
rectly impinge on behavior have no neces- 
sary connection with war. They usually rep- 
resent the efforts on the part of the public 
and administrators to cope with an emer- 
gency; and the same changes can arise from 
any of several other different situations as 
well as from war. 


ASSUMPTIONS ILLUSTRATED 


To be more concrete, let us assume that 
priority regulations have curtailed the man- 
ufacture and sale of rubber tires for civilian 
use, that black-market operators bootleg 
tires to civilians, and that some operators 
and their clients are caught. It is the pri- 
ority regulation which is the intervening 
agency that has the direct connection with 
behavior—not the war. If we had a domes- 
tic supply of rubber, if rubber were not used 
for civilian purposes, or if rubber were not 
needed for the war effort, priority regula- 
tions at this point would not be necessary. 
Furthermore, priority regulations on tires or 
other goods and materials could have grown 
out of emergencies other than war. 

Another example might be an increase in 
arrests of suspicious characters during war- 


time. This increase would be traceable, in 
large part, to a policy of protection of vital 
properties, introduced as a means of pre- 
venting sabotage and espionage. The same 
increase could take place during a depres- 
sion, however, if disorder necessitated the 
protection of utilities, communication lines, 
and factories; or it could happen as a result 
of suppression of revolutionary outbreaks. 
The line of reasoning developed here is 
that we should look for the effects of war, as 
well as of depressions and revolutions, to be 
strained through intervening changes in 
conditions, regulations, and policies, and we 
should not expect war to have a predeter- 
mined or a direct effect on criminal and de- 
linquent behavior. Even when the effects of 
changes in policies and regulations are not 
apparent, it is reasonably safe to assume 
that they are operating and to withhold con- 
tentions that war bears a direct causative 
relationship to criminal behavior. 


CRIMES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 


What has happened to crime in the 
United States during the war period so far? 
What do the official indices tell us? Let us 
review the report on crimes known to the 
police for the first three months of 1942 as 
compared with the report for the same 
months in 1941, according to the compila- 
tions of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

A 3.3 per cent increase in crime during the 
first quarter of 1942 was reflected in the reports 














received at the FBI from 354 cities with a com- 
bined population of 47,422,481. The most pro- 
nounced increase was seen in negligent man- 
slaughters, which rose 12.6 per cent over the 
comparatively low figures for the first quarter 
of 1941. 

Rapes and other felonious assaults increased 
8.0 per cent and 4.2 per cent respectively. The 
rape increase in cities over 100,000 amounted 
to 9.0 per cent as compared with a 3.4 per cent 
increase in cities of 25,000-100,000 population 
group. On the other hand, the aggravated as- 
sault increase in the smaller cities (7.4 per cent) 
exceeded that of the larger communities (3.0). 

Larcenies went up 5.4 per cent during the 
first three months of this year over the same 
period of 1941. An increase of 10.1 per cent in 
these crimes was seen in the cities under 100,- 
000, while a 3.5 per cent increase occurred in the 
larger places. 

Although there was a general increase of 1.7 
per cent in auto thefts during the first quarter, 
the cities over 100,000 in population showed a 
3.4 per cent increase, while the smaller commu- 
nities experienced a 3.9 per cent decrease. 

The net change in robberies was negligible: 
a o.5 per cent increase. However, these crimes 
increased 2.5 per cent in the cities over 100,000, 
while the cities with population from 25,000 to 
100,000 experienced a 10.3 per cent decrease 
compared with the somewhat high robbery fig- 
ures in cities of this size during the first quarter 
of 1941. 

Burglary offenses showed a 1.1 per cent de- 
crease this year as a result of a drop of nearly 2 
per cent in the larger communities. The cities 
with population of less than 100,000 showed a 
1.3 per cent decrease in burglaries. 

Although the murder figures showed a 5.7 
per cent decrease for the cities over 25,000 when 
considered as one group, a 4.1 per cent increase 
in these crimes was experienced during the first 
three months of this year in cities with popula- 
tion in excess of 100,000. Murders in cities of 
the 25,000-100,000 population group showed a 
32.4 per cent decrease." 


THE UNEXPECTED AND THE EXPECTED 


Several unaccountable and seemingly 
paradoxical percentage changes are revealed 
by the foregoing report. Contrary to wide 


‘ Federal Bureau of Investigation, “Summary 
of Uniform Crime Reports, January-March, 1942” 
(Washington, D.C., n.d. [mimeographed]). 
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publicity, auto theft showed a negligible net 
gain for the reporting cities as a whole. Per- 
haps the impossibility of getting tires and 
gasoline will discourage auto theft for the 
duration of the war in the United States. 

The large net increase in negligent man- 
slaughter comes as a surprise, since much of 
this is due to careless use of automobiles. 
There is, however, no way of telling whether 
war conditions or changes in policies of re- 
porting are responsible for the marked in- 
crease. The net increase in rape is likewise 
not expected. Here again wartime fluidity 
might be responsible, but so might a more 
liberal interpretation of sex behavior as 
rape. The reason for a percentage gain in 
aggravated assault and a percentage loss in 
homicide is not evident. 

The gain in larcenies, the slight loss in 
burglaries, and the unchanged level of rob- 
bery—all of them property crimes—are not 
consistent with one another. Robbery and 
burglary are less sensitive to the wiles of 
crime reporting than is larceny. With in- 
creased vigilance of families and air-raid 
wardens, it is doubtful that even robbery 
and burglary will increase during blackouts 
of American cities. 

If inflation is curbed and the civil popula- 
tion makes a good adjustment to curtailed 
availability of consumers’ goods, there 
should be no materialistic incentive to 
crimes of theft. In spite of this, the oppor- 
tunity under wartime scarcity to steal tires, 
scrap metal, paper, rags, and fats may be 
too great to be overlooked. In such event 
larceny should show a net gain, especially 
with the public conscious of the threat of 
theft to the war effort. 

With that part of the civilian population 
which is ordinarily the greatest risk for 
crime—namely, single males in the young 
adult ages—drained off in the armed forces, 
there should be good reason to expect a de- 
crease in male crime as the military program 
advances. But the involvement of women in 
crime, due to their greater emancipation in 
wartime, should be expected to rise both in 
volume and in proportion to male involve- 
ment. The main counteractant to this ex- 
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pectation is the possibility that the public, 
police, and courts will continue to be more 
lenient in reporting, arresting, and convict- 
ing women than they are with men.? 


CRIMES NOT CONSISTENTLY KNOWN 
TO POLICE 


Most difficult of all will be the gauging of 
the effect of wartime conditions, regulations, 
and policies on the crimes not uniformly 
known to the police. Heretofore these of- 
fenses have been subject to the variations of 
very inconsistent reporting and have not 
been susceptible of serious statistical consid- 
eration. Since it will be almost impossible to 
obtain valid proof from the police coverage 
of these crimes, the writer is freer to proph- 
esy what will happen in some of these fields. 
My predictions are: 


a) Embezzlement and fraud will decrease, in 
spite of an initial increase in petty ‘“gyps” 
which are usually not reported to police. 

b) Desertion and nonsupport cases will de- 
crease, owing to the fact that women, who 
will then have economic opportunity, will not 
file charges against their erstwhile husbands. 

c) Buying and receiving stolen goods will not 

increase unless the rationing program fails 

and price-fixing collapses. 

Vagrancy and disorderly conduct will de- 

cline, partly as a result of economic oppor- 

tunities but mostly because of the focus of 
attention of police on more serious matters. 

e) Public drunkenness and gambling should in- 


d 


—S 


2 By way of comparison it is of interest at this 
point to cite the expectation of C. C. Van Vechten, 
who until recently was in charge of the institutional 
section of the Bureau of the Census. In a communi- 
cation to the author, he writes: “Crimes of physical 
violence may be expected to increase, although not 
markedly. Crimes for monetary gain, especially the 
two great contributors, burglary and larceny, will 
decrease notably. Also negligent manslaughter will 
decrease considerably as a result of rubber and gaso- 
line rationing. Juvenile offenses will increase nota- 
bly. The proportion of all offenders who are women 
will undergo a very considerable rise.” 


3 For a list of the war gyps, adapted from a bulle- 
tin of the Better Business Bureau of Indianapolis, 
see the Reader’s Digest, XLI, No. 244 (August, 
1942), 83. 
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crease, incidental to war-boom prosperity 

and the inability to spend money on luxuries. 
f) Driving while intoxicated should decline 

with the curtailed use of the automobile. 


ARSON AND SABOTAGE 


There are two or three types of crime 
which are usually better covered in the 
United States by insurance companies than 
by the police. Burglary is one; arson is an- 
other. Arson has the distinction of being the 
one form of crime for which private industry 
and fire and police authorities have been 
most extensively preparing in the war emer- 
gency. The expectation has been that arson 
can become one of the principal mediums of 
enemy-directed sabotage. 

According to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, whose records cover about 80 
per cent of the cases of arson in the country 
(exclusive of automobile burnings), there 
has been a decrease in the number of arson 
cases since 1932.4 The Committee on Incen- 
diarism and Arson of the N.B.F.U. contends 
that ‘‘the effect of war conditions has been 
to lessen rather than to increase cases of ar- 
son.”” However, the Committee feels that 
“it is necessary frequently to re-examine 
risks in the light of current developments.’’s 

Bielaski, who is in charge of the arson di- 
vision of the N.B.F.U., contends that “pros- 
perity for the wage earner, rising or high 
prices for merchandise and commodities, all 
tend to lower arson cases and until we get 
an economic change I do not think arson 
will increase.’ Moreover, organized groups 
of arsonists were effectively stamped out ten 
years ago. 

According to reported government 
claims, there had been no enemy-directed 
sabotage since the entry of the United States 
into the war prior to the landing of the 
eight Nazi agents from U-boats. English 
and Canadian war experience so far has like- 

4 National Board of Fire Underwriters, Report of 


the Committee on Incendiarism and Arson (New York, 
May 28, 1942), p. 3. 


5 I[bid., p. 2. 


® From a letter to the writer by A. Bruce Bielaski, 
under date of June 1, 1942. 

















wise been free of enemy directed sabotage.’ 
Bielaski predicts that there will be no en- 
emy-directed sabotage in this country un- 
less Japan and Germany “should come fairly 
close to our shores and their prospects of 
success grow brighter.’ 


CRIMINALITY DEFINED BY WAR 
EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


Sellin has pointed out recently that in the 
study of the impact of war on crime one 
should be careful to distinguish between vi- 
olations of war emergency legislation and 
violations of the pre-war criminal code.? 
The particular war legislation which has af- 
fected the volume of violations most mark- 
edly so far is the Selective Service Act. Ac- 
cording to reports on individual defendants 
prosecuted in eighty-four United States dis- 
trict courts during the first three quarters of 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1941, there 
were 247 cases in the first quarter, 510 in the 
second, and 1,062 in the third."® Likewise, 
prosecutions of individuals who failed to 
register under the Alien Registration Act in- 
creased during these three quarters (116, 
136, and 247, respectively). Illegal use of 
the uniform amounted to 19, 24, and 58 
cases in the three quarters consecutively. 
Espionage, sabotage, and sedition totaled 
62, 15, and 13 prosecutions in the first, sec- 
ond, and third quarters of federal court busi- 
ness—a decrease to be sure." It is to be ex- 
pected also that cases of individuals violat- 
ing the restrictions of military areas will in- 
crease. 


7A. Bruce Bielaski, ‘‘The Risk of Arson,” Jour- 
nal of the American Association of University Teach- 
ers of Insurance, IX, No. 1 (March, 1942), 37. 


8 Tbid., p. 35; also Bielaski letter of June 1, 1942, 
to the writer. 


9 From a preliminary draft of amemorandum on 
‘War and Crime,” prepared by Thorsten Sellin for 
the Social Science Research Council, January, 1942. 


to From preliminary tabulations prepared by Mr. 
Ronald H. Beattie, statistician of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Supreme Court 
Building, Washington, D.C. The courts in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the territories, and in the in- 
sular possessions are not included. 


™ Ibid. 
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Mr. Ronald H. Beattie, the statistician 
in charge of compiling the reports on the 
criminal business of the federal courts, 
makes the following pertinent statement re- 
garding expected specific war crimes: 

We do expect, of course, an increase in the 
federal courts in prosecutions for specific war 
offenses. It really takes about a year or more 
after Congress enacts a restrictive law and en- 
forcement is undertaken before the results show 
up in the courts. We also have no idea of 
whether there will be a policy of enforcing ra- 
tioning, priorities, etc., through the criminal 
law. To date only a handful of such cases has 
appeared in the federal courts." 


COURT ACTION, PROBATION, ADMISSION 
TO PRISON, AND PAROLE 


Judicial criminal statistics, covering the 
number of defendants charged with major 
offenses, from states whose 1941 reports 
were published by the Bureau of the Census 
between May 22 and June 11, 1942, indicates 
a decrease in the volume of business in 1941 
as compared with 1940. Inspection of these 
reports reveals in general a decrease in vol- 
ume from 1938 or 1939 on through 1941."3 
There is no reason to expect that this trend 
will be reversed during the war, unless gen- 
eral disorders occur. 

The percentages of convictions obtained 
in these courts show a year-to-year varia- 
tion, independent of the 1940 and 1941 war 
years. It is possible that the proportion of 
convictions in American courts will rise 
slightly as a result of the stiffer attitude of 
juries and judges in an emergency era (as 
was true to some extent in the United States 
during the depression). 

On the other hand, in states where courts 
have probation facilities, there is a strong 
likelihood that probation will be used more 


72 From a letter by Mr. Beattie to the writer, un- 
der date of June 1, 1942. 


"3 Bureau of the Census, Judicial Criminal Sta™ 
tistics, 1941 (Washington, D.C.). Each state’s re- 
port is a separate one-sheet release on the dates indi- 
cated: Massachusetts, May 22, 1942; Rhode Island, 
May 25, 1942; Montana, May 25, 1942; New York, 
May 29, 1942; New Hampshire, June 5, 1942; Kan- 
sas, June 11, 1942; Wyoming, June 11, 1942. 
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frequently during the war years. For one 
reason, under new rulings, probation no 
longer acts as a barrier to exclude a man 
from the armed forces. For another, proba- 
tion more liberally applied will release more 
men to war industries without barriers of a 
prison record. 

Admission to state prisons in the United 
States are likely to decline during the war 
period, especially if court business declines 
and probation increases. One should expect, 
however, that the admissions to federal 
prisons will increase as a result of an increase 
in the volume of violations against specific 
war legislation. A preliminary report on ad- 
missions to federal prisons during the first 
ten months of the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1941, indicates that there is a slight 
upturn in admissions in the last five months 
(December through April) as compared 
with the first five months (July through No- 
vember)—6,103 in the last five as against 
5,881 in the first five.** The largest numeri- 
cal gains in the second five months are found 
to occur in admissions for violations of the 
Selective Service Act and the National Ve- 
hicle Motor Act (auto theft). The largest 
losses occur in admissions for violations of 
the Immigration Act and the Liquor Law. 
The admissions for violation of the Motor 
Vehicle Act should decline with the cur- 
tailed use of the automobile; and admissions 
for violations of specific war acts, including 
the Selective Service Act, should increase in 
accordance with the expanding prosecutions 
of the federal courts already reported. 

As far as prison industries are concerned, 
we should expect them to assist the war ef- 
fort, partly from patriotic duty but mostly 
from lack of priority for important mate- 
rials necessary for state use production. It is 
also probable that the administrative, cus- 
todial, and professional personnel of prisons 
will deteriorate as a result of loss of the most 


*4 This ten months’ tabulation was prepared by 
Mr. Bennet Mead, statistician of the Bureau of 
Prisons, and was released to the writer, for use in 
preparing this article, by Mr. James V. Bennett, 
director. 
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competent persons to the armed services and 
war industries. 

Finally, increased use of parole should be 
expected, due to the availability of jobs for 
parolees. Increased use of parole should also 
result in a shorter time spent in prison for 
parolable cases. It is likely that the number 
of parolees kept under supervision will de- 
crease slightly, due to release to the armed 
forces. But one should expect draft boards 
and military authorities to be reticent about 
accepting parolees and be highly selective if 
they do take them. 


THE BOOM SITUATION 


The war-production program has caused 
an economic boom in many areas—areas to 
which hordes of workers, some with families 
and others without, have flocked in com- 
paratively short spaces of time. Presumably 
boom conditions should swell the volume of 
crime, delinquency, and prostitution be- 
cause of the very fluid conditions. Many au- 
thorities have been expecting the war to reg- 
ister its greatest indirect influence on crime 
through the agency of the boom. The data 
are not available which might indicate 
whether crime, delinquency, and prostitu- 
tion have vaulted much more in boom areas 
than in nonboom places. 

Hayner and associates have gathered in- 
formation from one important boom area, 
which might shed some light on the matter. 


Six months of war in the Seattle area seem 
to have registered most noticeably on prostitu- 
tion and least markedly on delinquency. Close- 
ly tied up with the war is, of course, the defense 
boom. One hundred thousand new workers have 
been added to the payrolls in this region during 
the past two years. Seattle has the large Boeing 
Airplane Company and substantial shipbuilding 
enterprises. Everett’s lumber mills are boom- 
ing, and Paine Field, an Army air base, is lo- 
cated nearby. Bremerton is a Navy Yard city. 

[According to offenses known to the Seattle 
police for the first four months of 1942 and for 
the same period in 1941, petit larceny has in- 
creased markedly since 1940, auto theft spurted 
in 1942; grand larceny increased in 1941 over a 
similar period in 1940 but increased very little 
in 1942; burglary has declined slightly since 

















1940; robbery has remained fairly constant since 
1938; aggravated assault, which is given to great 
yearly fluctuations, declined greatly in 1941 and 
increased markedly in 1942; rape has declined 
sharply since 1937; criminal homicide dropped 
in 1941 and also in 1942. These are readings 
from the charts plotting the volume of offenses 
known to the police in Seattle for the first four 
months of 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, and 
1942.] 

The number of persons charged with drunk- 
enness in Seattle was 9,261 in 1939 (about the 
same in 1937 and 1938), 11,430 in 1940, and 
17,088 in 1941. Gambling also increased during 
this period. These upward trends no doubt re- 
flect the increasing economic prosperity of the 
defense boom. During the same period traffic 
violations increased markedly in all these com- 
munities. Additional police officers and stricter 
enforcement of traffic regulations are factors. 

Figures from the Alcohol Tax Unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue show a national de- 
cline in bootlegging. Although local statistics 
are not released, we are informed that the de- 
crease in this district has been greater than that 
for the country as a whole. Defense jobs pay 
more money and involve less risk. During the 
same period, violations of the Washington State 
Steel Act, which is designed to regulate beer 
taverns, have increased. Furthermore, a greater 
number of unescorted women are to be found in 
beer taverns now than formerly. [Hayner’s ob- 
servations on delinquency and prostitution ap- 
pear in later pages.]'S 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The American public is expecting an in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency as a result of 
the wide publicity given to the marked in- 
crease in juvenile offenses in England during 
the first twelve months of the war. The in- 
crease was discovered to be the greatest for 
children under fourteen years of age (41 per 
cent), about half as much for those fourteen 
to seventeen (22 per cent), and one-eighth 
as much for youths seventeen to twenty 


1’ Norman S. Hayner, ‘‘The Impact of War on 
Crime, Delinquency, and Prostitution in Seattle and 
Vicinity,” a preliminary typewritten study trans- 
mitted to the writer under date of June 10, 1942. 
Dr. Hayner was assisted in this study by Joseph A. 
Cavanaugh, Luther T. Jansen, Robert J. Searls, and 
William J. Ludwig, graduate students in the depart- 
ment of sociology at the University of Washington. 
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(5 per cent).%© The disruption of family and 
school life is mentioned as the main cause 
for the delinquency increase in the younger 
children. For youth over school age the rea- 
sons advanced are lack of recreation, high 
wages (hence spending in pubs), lack of fam- 
ily ties in evacuation areas, and easy loot- 
ing.*? 

Miriam Keeler makes the semiofficial 
statement, which could not be confirmed by 
the time of this writing, that “already spo- 
radic reports are coming in indicative of a 
rise in juvenile delinquency in some sections 
of the country. In one area a 500 per cent 
increase occurred in the number of cases of 
juvenile delinquency reported.’’* Eleanor 
T. Glueck, on the other hand, contends that 
juvenile delinquency will increase during the 
war unless we exert preventive effort 
through the strengthening of welfare serv- 
ices.'9 

Data from the Hamilton County, Ohio, 
juvenile court (Cincinnati) indicate that 
there were 1,304 complaints in the first five 
months of 1941 and 1,359 in the same period 
of 1942. The increase occurs mainly in the 
cases of girls fourteen and fifteen years old. 
Further breakdowns show that almost all 


™6 See book note in The Child, VI, No. 12 (June, 
1942) (Washington, D.C.: Children’s Bureau), 315, 
which cites the official publication on Juvenile Of- 
fences, Home Office Circular 807624 (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1941). See also Marjorie Bell, 
“Delinquency in Wartime England,” Probation, XX, 
No. 4 (April, 1942), 97-102 and 111-15. 


17 See reasons advanced in the following sources: 
Hermann Mannheim, ‘‘Crime in Wartime England,” 
Annals, CCLXXI (September, 1941), 129-30; John 
A. Watson, “The War and the Young Offender,” 
Fortnightly, No. go2 (new ser.; February, 1942), 
p. 90; Martha M. Eliot, “The Effect of War and 
Civil Defense on Children: The British Experience,” 
Social Service Review, XVI, No. 1 (March, 1942), 23; 
special cable of William H. Stoneman under date of 
February 3, 1942, from London, published in the 
Chicago Daily News, February 3, 1942, p. 28. 

18 Miriam Keeler, ‘‘The Children’s Bureau in 
Peace and War,” The Child, VI, No. 10 (April, 
1942), 253. 

*9 Eleanor T. Glueck, “Juvenile Delinquency in 


Wartime,” Survey Midmonthly, LXXVIII, No. 3 
(March, 1942), 71. 
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the gains in the girls’ cases come under the 
complaint of truancy and that a large por- 
tion of the gains is registered in cases re- 
ferred to court by the Board of Education.”° 
It appears that the 1942 increase was prin- 
cipally due to action on attendance cases 
rather than to anything connected directly 
with the war.” The boys’ truancy cases and 
referrals from the Board of Education in 
Cincinnati likewise increased in 1942 over 
1941, but other sources and types of com- 
plaints decreased enough to hold the total 
boys’ cases down to practically the same in 
the first five months of 1942 as in the same 
period of 1941. If the truancy complaints 
brought about by new policies of the Board 
of Education were eliminated, Cincinnati’s 
boys’ complaints would show a drop in the 
initial wartime months. 

According to preliminary count, the King 
County, Washington, juvenile court had 222 
children before it in the first three months 
of 1941 and 205 cases before it in the same 
months of 1942.77 Commenting on the juve- 
nile delinquency situation in the very im- 
portant war-boom region of Seattle, Hayner 
has the following to say: 


In general there is no clear-cut effect of the 
war on juvenile delinquency in this region. This 
is true in all four cities [of the region]. Local 
juvenile court workers are aware of the marked 
increase in juvenile offending in England and 
anticipate more problems as an increasing num- 
ber of fathers go into service and mothers into 
industry. An increase in the number of work 
permits which enable children under eighteen 
to work in Seattle is probably significant. There 
has also been an upward trend in spare-time and 
summer work for juveniles.”’ 


20 From tables prepared on request by Mr. Owen 
R. Davison, who was until June, 1942, the court’s 
statistician. 


* This point is confirmed by Mr. Davison in a 
letter to the writer under date of July 20, 1942, 
where he claims there was a similar increase in 1941, 
due to a reorganization of the school-attendance pro- 
gram. 


22 This pick-off was supplied by Dr. Norman 
Hayner and his graduate assistants (09. cit.). 


23 Ibid. 
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Tabulations and analysis prepared by 
David Bogen of the Probation Office of the 
county of Los Angeles, covering the juve- 
nile court intake, show that the annual num- 
ber of petitions filed in court have followed 
closely the business cycle during the last 
seventeen years: the number of petitions 
filed increased in 1939, decreased in the de- 
pression years, and increased in 1939, 1940, 
and 1941. One could expect an increase in 
the number of petitions in 1942 as a continu- 
ation of the trend, independent of any im- 
mediate impact of war except the economic 
upturn. 

The volume of petitions filed in the Los 
Angeles juvenile court during the first three 
months of 1942 is, however, off sharply for 
boys and up slightly for girls when compared 
to the volume in the first three months of 
1941. Auto theft and purse-snatching for 
boys are off, but the petitions covering other 
property violations are up. The volume of 
property offenses for girls decreased sharply, 
while that of sex offenses dropped slightly. 
But the number of girls’ cases involving in- 
adequate parental supervision increased 
markedly in the first quarter of 1942 over the 
first quarter of 1941.74 

Personal conferences with the judge, ref- 
eree, and probation officers of the Franklin 
County, Ohio, juvenile court (Columbus) re- 
vealed that to date (June, 1942) no marked 
increase in number of referrals had been no- 
ticed and no marked increases or decreases 
in referrals of certain kinds of cases had been 
sensed. 

On the basis of such scattered coverage 
it might be well to hold in suspense the ex- 
pectation of a large increase in delinquency 
cases in the United States during the first 
year of the war. Evidently the disturbances 
and dislocations have not been violent 
enough so far or have not been operating 
long enough to undermine the normal be- 
havior of the juvenile population. Perhaps 


24 Taken from a statement and tabulation pre- 
pared by Mr. David Bogen for Dr. Pauline V. Young 
of the University of Southern California and trans- 
mitted to Dr. Young under dates of May 26 and May 
29, 1942. 








WAR AND CRIME, DELINQUENCY, AND PROSTITUTION 


public policy as yet has not forced emer- 
gency attention to the plight of the juvenile 
population, which fact could readily increase 
the referrals of cases to courts. If disruption 
of home and community life becomes critical 
and welfare policy concentrates on the juve- 
nile population, then we should look for the 
large increase in juvenile delinquency—but 
not until then. 





PROSTITUTION 


The problem of prostitution is one of the 
few problems falling in and around the prob- 
lem of crime for which a definite national 
program was developed prior to actual en- 
trance into war. This program accepted 
the time-honored premises of the American 
Social Hygiene Association: namely, that 
tolerated brothels are a menace to men and 
girls, that periodically examined prostitutes 
offer no real protection in the business of 


257 refer to a working agreement between the 
War and the Navy departments, the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, and state health authorities, developed 
in May, 1940, for co-ordinated measures to control 
the problems of venereal disease and the parent- 
problem of prostitution in areas where the armed 
forces and defense workers are concentrated. Later 
the Social Protection Section of the Federal Security 
Agency was established to assist local law-enforce- 
ment authorities and local welfare agencies in the 
suppression of prostitution, the rehabilitation of 
prostitutes, and the prevention of demoralization of 
girls. This program was looked upon as a public 
welfare program and not as a moral crusade. But 
federal legislation was needed to give the proper au- 
thority to the efforts to get local authorities to sup- 
press the business of prostitution in military and 
war-production areas. The May Act, which was 
signed by the President on July 11, 1947, gave the 
necessary authority to proceed—an authority, how- 
ever, not used unless local effort in the suppression 
of prostitution could not be exerted or is deemed 
woefully inadequate. More specifically, the May Act 
makes it unlawful (until May 15, 1945) to conduct 
the business of prostitution within a reasonable dis- 
tance of military and naval establishments as 
deemed necessary to protect members of the Army 
and Navy by the secretaries of the War and Navy 
departments. The Act also authorizes the secre- 
taries of the War and Navy departments and the 
Federal Security Administration to take such steps 
as are necessary to suppress and prevent the prac- 
tice of prostitution and to accept co-operation of 
local authorities in carrying out the purposes of the 
Act. 
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promiscuity, and that suppression of com- 
mercialized prostitution is the best policy. 
These premises were developed out of a long 
uphill fight against commercialized vice in 
the United States and the world at large. 

Due to co-ordinated effort of federal, lo- 
cal, and private agencies, the open practice 
of prostitution has been curtailed in most 
military and war-production areas.”* Such 
law enforcement action, backed by the fed- 
eral government, should have the effect of 
increasing the volume of arrests for offenses 
connected with prostitution. According to 
Pinney, “‘organized vice seems to be retreat- 
ing for the time being but this happy state 
will not continue if the law enforcement au- 
thorities relax their vigilance even momen- 
tarily.””?? 

While the most flagrant practice of pros- 
titution can be curtailed by wholehearted 
suppression, it is unreasonable to assume 
that no prostitution is available to men in 
the armed services and to civilian men by 
the methods of subterfuge through which 
the business has survived many campaigns 
of suppression. 

Take, for example, the situation as ob- 
served by Hayner in Seattle: 


The effort to close down the organized houses 
has had the effect in Seattle, Everett, and 
Bremerton of scattering the prostitutes out- 
ward into residential districts and into the 
camps and resorts of the hinterland. It is not 
at all clear in Seattle that the houses are com- 
pletely closed. Rumors indicate that front doors 
have been locked and backdoors opened. 
Knowing the great source of illicit revenue that 
these brothels have been in the past to members 
of the police department and particularly of the 
“morals squad,” we surmise that protection 
money is still being paid and that houses are 
still operating except during short periods when 
the “heat”’ is on.”8 


26 See excerpts from recent investigations under 
the title of “Some Typical Community Conditions 
and Efforts To Deal with Them,” Journal of Social 
Hygiene, XXVIII, No. 1 (January, 1942), 49-54. 

27 Jean B. Pinney, ‘‘How Fares the Battle against 
Prostitution?” Social Service Review, XVI, No. 2 
(June, 1942), 244. 

28 Hayner, op. cit. 
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One girl from a two-dollar house in Seattle 
had this to say about conditions: 

The war and its increase in men brought 
many new girls to Seattle, but the more receni 
crack-down has forced most of these new ones 
out of town. The older houses are still running 
wide open and doing a fine trade. The main dif- 
ference is that where the girls used to leave 
Seattle when a large conference or other meeting 
of men took place in California, there is now 
plenty of trade here and no changes are neces- 
sary.?? 


The situation in Columbus, Ohio—an 
Army induction center as well as a vital war- 
production center—conforms more to that 
of a tightly closed city. Open prostitution is 
hard to find, but by meticulous search a 
handful of brothels can be found. It is even 
difficult to get “steers” from the cab drivers. 
Unobtrusive frequenting of cheap night 
clubs and ‘“‘juke-box’’ beer halls by unac- 
companied females is observable. But street 
Solicitation and easily available brothels 
have for the time vanished. Perhaps the Co- 
lumbus situation is more typical than the 
Seattle situation. It should be realized that 
prostitution is a problem which blows the 
way the wind is blowing and is unusually 
sensitive to concentrations of men with 
money and to local police policy. 

The claim that prostitution has “gone mo- 
bile” through the use of taxis and trailers 
operating around military posts and war- 
production plants is probably exaggerated. 
It is more nearly accurate to say that the 
practice of prostitution has been rendered 
less detectable and only in some instances 
is more mobile. There is good likelihood 
that a policy of continuous suppression by 
local authorities in co-operation with threat- 
ening federal authorities has had and will 
have a tendency to discourage novices and 
the marginal types of prostitutes. 


29 Ibid. 
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DEMORALIZATION OF GIRLS 


Close observers have noted that camps 
and war-production areas have acted as 
magnets upon young girls who seek adven- 
ture, romance, marriage, and economic op- 
portunity. Hence a female rush has resulted. 
According to Arthur E. Fink, regional super- 
visor of the Social Protection Section, “they 
come because they are escaping a past blind- 
ly, caring nothing for an uncertain future, 
anxious to live only in the present.’’3° The 
situation has been favorable to a greatly in- 
creased number of runaway girls. The run- 
aways are coming, as in the past, mostly 
from rural and semirural areas and are con- 
centrated in ages sixteen to twenty-one.** 

The welfare agencies, in spite of the pre- 
ventive efforts of a “‘social-protection” pro- 
gram, probably contact very few of the 
hordes of girls who are blindly attracted to 
the camp and war-production centers. The 
girls do not very often refer themselves. 
Some get referred at a critical period, such 
as when they are arrested or hospitalized. 
The moral risks are great to the girl who has 
no prior sophistication and no training or 
experience in self-support and self-reliance. 

The claim that these unattached girls 
who flock to the war-activity centers enter 
prostitution in wholesale numbers is unten- 
able. The opportunities are not good for 
novices in an era of suppression, either as 
free-lance operators or as workers in syndi- 
cated houses. The opportunities of the war- 
activity rush for girls to be workers in fac- 
tories, deserted war brides, habitués of 
“Suke-box joints,” and promiscuous wait- 
resses are much better. 


Oxut0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


3°**Youth Problems in War Production and 
Camp Areas,”’ a speech delivered before the National 
Probation Association, New Orleans, May 7, 1942. 


3 [bid. 

















WAR AND PERSONALITY DISORGANIZATION 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 


ABSTRACT 


The short period since our entrance into the present world-conflict provides a perspective for only a 
tentative evaluation of the effect of the war in terms of broken minds and warped personalities among our 
people. On the basis of certain current observations an attempt is made, however, to show the manner in 
which different segments of our population have reacted psychologically to the war. While there appears to 
be only a slight reflection of the war as registered in first admissions to mental hospitals, it is of some signifi- 
cance to note that the mental disease rate has been slightly upward in two coastal states (New York and 
Washington), while a downward trend is noted in the Middle West. Certain evidence indicates that a high 
state of national morale tends to offset the development of mental afflictions among the people during war- 
time. As a summary to the current appraisal five hypothetical propositions are suggested which might 
prove useful as a starting-point for research in this area. 


Any attempt at this time to evaluate the 
impact of the present war in terms of broken 
minds and warped personalities among our 
people is bound to be very tentative in char- 
acter. It is very evident that such an ap- 
praisal can be made only some time after the 
conflict has ended. While from our present 
perspective we are in no position to make 
any sound generalizations concerning the 
psychological consequences of the war, we 
can, however, describe as carefully as our 
present observations will permit how dif- 
ferent segments of our population, living in 
the far-flung areas which constitute the 
United States, have reacted psychologically 
since the apparently unexpected attack of 
the Japanese on Hawaii and Manila. 

Our purpose in this paper’ is threefold. 
First, we wish to describe, on the basis of 
certain limited statistical data and of some 
current observations, the manner in which 
different groups in our population have been 
psychologically affected by our participation 


* We wish to express our appreciation to the fol- 
lowing persons who have generously made available 
the statistical data included here: Dr. Benjamin 
Malzberg, Department of Mental Hygiene, New 
York; Mr. Harry H. Harman, chief statistician, 
Department of Public Welfare, Illinois; Dr. W. N. 
Keller, superintendent, Western State Hospital, 
Washington; Dr. J. W. Doughty, superintendent, 
Northern State Hospital, Washington; Dr. M. W. 
Conway, superintendent, Eastern State Hospital, 
Washington; and Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York City. 
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in the present war. Second, we wish to an- 
alyze and comment briefly upon the signifi- 
cance of national morale in its relation to 
mental health and disease. Finally, we in- 
tend from our appraisal of the current situa- 
tion to derive certain hypotheses which 
might serve as a starting-point for research 
in this area. 

As a background for this evaluation of 
the psychological effects of the war on our 
people it seems desirable to review in broad 
outline some of the major changes which 
have occurred in American life as a result of 
our all-out effort to win the war and, per- 
haps it might not be premature to add, to 
construct a wise and just peace. It seems 
that the central issue with which all the 
adult members of the population are con- 
fronted gradually is the inability to make 
their future personal plans with reference to 
job, marriage, home, and family. Admitted- 
ly this is a matter of degree and possibly 
bears heavily upon the persons in the age 
group between twenty and thirty-five who 
have not yet established themselves, but it 
does come home to all of us in terms of high- 
er taxes, the shutting-down of some busi- 
nesses, the elimination of certain jobs, and 
the directing of other businesses and jobs to- 
ward the central task of carrying on the war. 

This suggests another change in the struc- 
ture of American society during wartime 
which is affecting practically every member 
of the population. We refer to the marked 
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regimentation of our economic organization 
as reflected in the turning-over of many 
businesses to the producing of machinery for 
war, the attempt to set price controls at 
both the wholesale and the retail levels, the 
definite attempt to organize the manpower 
and womanpower of the nation in order to 
mold it into the war-production businesses, 
and, finally, the attempt made through taxa- 
tion and bond sales to drain off any excess 
money which the people have available as a 
further means of controlling the price struc- 
ture and of financing the war. Still another 
feature of the present scene which the Amer- 
ican people are forced to face is the un- 
counted families which are disrupted as a 
result of the drafting or enlistment of sons, 
husbands, and fathers. Here are three facts 
of the contemporary scene which stand in 
sharp contrast to the past pattern of Ameri- 
can life at peace, the results of which in 
terms of personal frustrations and anxieties 
cannot even be estimated. 

There are two other features of the cur- 
rent scene which, far from having an ad- 
verse effect, actually serve to offset some of 
the anxieties which a war social organiza- 
tion brings with it. We are referring here to 
the efforts which are being expended in vary- 
ing degrees in all American communities to 
organize for civilian defense. These efforts, 
absent in peacetime, come with the recogni- 
tion of total war and serve, partially at least, 
as a reservoir for draining off some of the 
anxieties, antagonisms, aggressions, and 
frustrations in our personal lives. Secondly, 
war has introduced to many American com- 
munities new types of educational curricu- 
lums in the attempt to train citizens for 
both defense and war activities. Thus an- 
other medium is provided for enabling the 
people to face the uncertainties and insecuri- 
ties which accompany war. 


I. STATISTICAL FACTS AND 
OBSERVATIONS 


These changes in American life which the 
war has brought about serve as a back- 
ground against which to examine some of 
the facts relating to the various psychologi- 
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cal reactions of different segments of our 
population to the present war. As an initial 
step in this task, we have examined certain 
statistical data relating to the monthly ad- 
missions to mental hospitals and the month- 
ly incidence of suicide during the last two 
years. In other words, the question is raised 
as to whether there is any evidence that the 
effect of the war on the people has been 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND RATES OF FIRST ADMISSIONS TO 
NEW YORK, ILLINOIS, AND WASHINGTON 
STATE HOSPITALS FROM JULY, 1940, TO JUNE, 
1942, INCLUSIVE 


ee : | 
New York | WASHINGTON 


ILLINOIS 
MONTH AND |___. : an 
YEAR 
No Rate*} No Rate*| No. | Rate* 
July, 1940 1,238) 108.2 873} 102.7| 109 | 99.8 
Aug., 1940 1,105; 96.6 876) 103 102 92.5 
Sept., 1940 1,059! 92.6 758| 89.2 04 85.3 
Oct., 1940 1,125) 938.3 876| 103.0} T05 | 95.2 
Nov., 1940 | 985! 86.1] 830) 97.¢ 121 | 109.7 
Dec., 1940 I,II0| 97.0 734| 86.3] III | 100.7 
} 
Jan., 1941 1,221) 106.7 924) 108.7] 125 | 113.4 
Feb., ro4t | 1,002 05.4 7590 59.3 106 96.1 
Mar., roar I,205| 105.3 878] 103.2| 118 | 107.0 
Apr., 1941 I,229| 107.4 906} 106.7} I13 | 102.5 
May, 194! 1,215| 106.2 959} 112.8) 114 |] 103.4 
June, 1941 I,145| 100.1 832] 97.9] 105 95.2 
July, ro41 1,208} 105.6] 809] 105.7| 120 | 108.8 
Aug., 1941 I,152| 100.7] 1,239] 145.7] II9 | 107.9 
Sept., 1941 I,OOr| 95.3) 772| 90.8] 107 97.0 
Oct., to4t 1,127) 98.5| 771} 90.7 08 | 88.9 
Nov., 1941 1,107, 96.7 669| 78.7| 113 | 102.5 
Dec., 1941 I,I55| 101.0 740| 87.0} 140] 127.0 
| | 
Jan., 1942 | 1,219) 106.5 7890| 92 8} 125 113.4 
Feb., 1942 | I,12I| 97.9 683} 80.3} 93] 84.3 
Mar., 1942.. 1,201) 105.0} 829} 97.5] 128 | 116.1 
Apr., 1942 1,222) 106.8} 713| 83 9} 134 | 121.5 
May, 1942 1,257| 109.9] 913! 107.4| 112 | ror.6 
June, 1942 1,256) 109.8 |. 


| 


* Rate computed on the basis of the average monthly num- 
ber of admissions during the period from July, 1940, to June, 
1941. The rate base is the same for Tables 2 and 3. 


registered in mental disease and suicide 
statistics. In Table 1 are shown the number 
and rate of first admissions to mental hospi- 
tals in New York, Illinois, and Washington 
for the period from July, 1940, to June, 
1942, inclusive.? 


2 In presenting these figures and others in the fol- 
lowing tables, our intention has been merely to 
record the facts. We do not feel that these data are 
complete enough to make any satisfactory inter- 
pretation. We have plotted all these data and have 
noted that the monthly fluctuations are very irregu- 
lar in character. The monthly rates, when smoothed 
out by using a three- or five-month moving average, 
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An examination of this table shows cer- 
tain interesting facts. On first glance, it is 
of some interest to note that the rate for 
Washington during the fateful month of 
December, 1941, is the highest for the series, 
while the comparable rate for Illinois is one 
of the lowest. In addition, both New York 
and Washington show their highest rates for 
the period during the six months of our par- 
ticipation in the war; while during this same 
period the Illinois rates, with the exception 
of May, 1942, are relatively low. The secu- 
lar trend for both New York and Washington 
for the entire two-year period has been 
slightly upward, while the trend for Illinois 
has been downward in about the same pro- 
portion as the New York trend has been up- 
ward. If one were to be so hasty as to at- 
tempt an interpretation here, one might 
conclude that the coastal states directly 
registered the impact of the war in terms of 
mental hospital admissions, while the isola- 
tionist Middle West showed no response at 
all in this respect. 

While we have not included the figures 
for readmissions to New York State hospi- 
tals, they were available and showed a slight 
downward trend as indicated by the equa- 
tion, ¥e=99.4—.12Xnr. This is perhaps the 
reverse of what one might expect, as current 
psychiatric opinion leans to the view that the 
fact of war is likely to have the most telling 
influence on those persons who have already 
manifested certain personality difficulties 


often suggest a seasonal fluctuation and can pos- 
sibly best be described in all instances by a straight 
line. Even though our intention has been only to 
record the facts, we have presented the trend equa- 
tion for each series in order to indicate the up or 
down direction of the rates. 


3 Even though the trend lines for these states 
during the two-year period are of some interest, we 
are in no position to state that a general rise or fall of 
the rates is to be attributed to the influence of the 
war, for it is well recognized that countless other 
factors may operate to influence the first-admission 
rates. The entire picture, of course, can only be ob- 
tained after the war has ended. The computed trend 
lines are as follows: New York, VY, = 101.2 + 32%n; 
Illinois, VY, = 98.3 — .38x;; Washington, Y, = 
103 + 58xw. 
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or instabilities of behavior. The fact is that 
the readmissions rates for New York are 
considerably lower for the first six months of 
1942 than for the same period in 1941.4 

In Table 2 the first admissions for New 
York and Washington have been broken 
down by sex. An examination of the secular 
trend of these rates for each sex reveals a 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND RATE OF FIRST ADMISSIONS BY 
SEX TO NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON STATE 
HOSPITALS FROM JULY, 1940, TO JUNE, 1942, 
INCLUSIVE 
























































New York | WASHINGTON 
MonrTH 
AND Male Female | Male Female 
YEAR 
No.| Rate No.| Rate No.| Rate No.| Rate 
bits meas 
July, 1940 658) 110.2] 580) 105 o| 61 98.7) 48 98.9 
Aug.,1940..| 588) 98.5] 517) 94.4] 50 | 95.5] 43 | 88.6 
Sept., 1940 | 521} 87.3] 538) 98.2) 48 | 77.7| 46 | 04.8 
Oct., 1940. .| 579) 97.0] 546) 00.7) 65 | 105.3] 40 | 82.5 
Nov., 1940 515| 86.3] 470| 85.8) 65 | 105.3) 56 | 115.5 
Dec., 1940 608; tor.8] 502) 9o1.7| 69 | 111.7) 42 86.6 
Jan.,1941..| 657| 110.1] 564! 103.0] 77 | 124.7] 48 98.9 
Feb., 1941 560} 93.8) 532| 97.2] 52 84.2] 54 | 111.3 
Mar., 1941 658] 110.2 546) 99.7| 68 It0.1I} 50 103.1 
Apr., 1941..| 626) 104.9 603| 110.1] 56 90.7] 57 | 117.5 
May, 1941 639] 107.0| 576) 105.2] 65 | 105.3] 49 | Ior.o 
June, to41 554| 92.8] 591] 107.9] 56 90.7) 49 | Ior.o 
July, 1941 604) 101.2] 604] 110.3] 60 | 97.2| 60 | 123.7 
Aug., 1941 563} 94.3! 580] 107.6) 60 97.2) 59 | 121.6 
Sept., 1941.| 555} 92.9] 536) 97.0) 57 | 92.3] 50 | 103.1 
Oct., 1941..| 577| 96.9] 550| 100.4) 58 | 93.0] 40 | 82.5 
Nov., 1941 .| 553} 92.6] 554) Ior.2| 71 | 114.9] 42 | 86.6 
Dec., 1941 591| 99.0) 564) 103.0] 85 | 137.7) 55 | 113.4 
Jan., 1942. 639| 107.0 580| 105.9| 68 110.1} 47 | 96.9 
Feb., 1942 580} 97 2| 541/ 98.8] 62 | 100.3) 31 | 63.9 
Mar., 1942.| 626) 104.9] 575| 105.0] 82 | 132.8) 46 04.8 
Apr.,1942..| 588} 08.5] 634| 115.8] 87 | 140.9] 47 | 96.9 
May, 1942 650) 108.9] 607) 110.8] 65 | 105.3| 47 96.9 
June, 1942. 665) III 4 591] 107.9]....|....-. eaupes ays 
| | 





* Rate computed on basis of total number of policyholders 
in any one month. 


startling contradiction. The slight rise in 
rates which has already been noted for the 
total admissions in these two states is almost 
entirely accounted for by the sharp rise in 
the rates for females in New York and for 
males in Washington. While the rate for 
males in Washington is the second highest 
for the month of December, 1941, the com- 
parable rate for New York is only average. 


4 For a suggestive study bearing on this point see 
M. R. Chatagnon and S. Jouannaise, “Influence des 
événements de guerre sur les psychopathies,” 
Annales medico-psychologiques, XCVII (1939), 610- 
17. 
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The lack of consistency in the rates by sex 
for the two coastal states operates to make 
any interpretation highly questionable until 
a more complete study has been made.5 

If there is any influence of the war upon 
admissions to mental hospitals, it might be 
expected that the effect would be registered 
more sharply in the so-called ‘functional 
psychoses” rather than in those psychoses 
more easily traced to organic factors. Is 
there any difference to be noted in the trend 
lines of these two diagnostic groups? Our 
data on this point are naturally very limited. 
However, we have taken the total figures for 
the state of Washington and divided them 
into two groups, placing the functional psy- 
choses in one group and all other diagnostic 
categories in the other, and have then com- 
puted each monthly rate. These are pre- 
sented in Table 3. An examination of the 
trend of the rates for these two groups re- 
veals that for both an upward trend is pres- 
ent. However, it may be important to note 
that during this period the trend for the func- 
tional psychoses is moving upward 1.75 
times faster than is the trend line for the 
nonfunctional psychoses.° 


While this tendency for the rate of the - 


functional group to increase somewhat faster 
than the nonfunctional group during this 
period is of interest, it certainly should not 
be a basis for any hasty interpretation. 
Psychiatric opinion throughout the country 
does not substantiate the notion of any in- 
crease in certain types of psychoses. In 
reference to the current situation, Dr. Abra- 
ham Myerson reports from Boston as fol- 
lows: 


As far as my own personal experience goes, 
it would be impossible for me to say whether or 
not there has been an increase in the neuroses 
and psychoses. The admissions to our patient 


$’The respective computed trend lines are as 
follows: New York, males, Ve = 99.7 + .12%n; 
females, VY; = 102.4 + .58x%n; Washington, males, 
Y¢ = 105.4 + 1.01Xw; females, Ye = 99.1 — .2Xw. 


6 The trend line for the functional group is repre- 
sented by the equation VY; = 101.86 + .772%/, and 
for the nonfunctional grouping the equation is VY; = 
103.96 + .44%n. 


clinics, hospitals, and other such tangible evi- 
dence does not indicate any increase in the 
mental states, whether of major or minor types. 
On the other hand, the enormous percentage of 
rejections of inducted men and the discharge 
of men immediately after they enter the service 
for nervous and mental diseases gives us a hint, 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER AND RATE OF FIRST ADMISSIONS BY 
TWO MAIN DIAGNOSTIC GROUPS TO WASH- 
INGTON STATE HOSPITALS, JULY, 1940, TO 
MAY, 109042, INCLUSIVE 





FUNCTIONAL ALL OTHER 

PsyCHOSES PsyCHOSES 
MONTH AND YEAR |____ ied ~— 

No. Rate No Rate 
July, 1940 39 | 76.1 70 118.6 
Aug., 1940 aa | Oe .8 58 98.3 
Sept., 1940 47 Q1.7 47 | 79.6 
Oct., 1940 47 91.7} 58 | 98.3 
Nov., 1940 56 109.3 65 | 110.2 
Dec., 1940 61 119.0 50 84.7 
Jan., 1941 57 111.2 | 68 | 115.2 
Feb., 1941 45 | 87.8] 61 | 103.4 
Mar., 1941 54 | 105.3 | 64 |- 108.5 
Apr., 1941 55 107.3 | 56 08.3 
May, 1941 52 101.5 | 62 105.1 
June, 1941 58 | 113.1] 47 79.6 
July, 1941 a> Oty I 73 123.7 
Aug., 1041 61 | 119.0 | 58 98.3 
Sept., 1941 40 78.0 | 67 113.5 
Oct., 1941. 43 | 83.9 55 03.2 
Nov., 1941 56 | 109.3 | 57 96.6 
Dec., 1941 63° 1 222.91 77 130.5 
Jan., 1942 61 119.0} 64 | 108.5 
Feb., 1942 42 81.9 co | 86.4 
Mar., 1942 54 105.3 74 125.4 
Apr., 1942 67 130.7 67 513.5 
May, 1942 52 IO1.4 60 101.6 


if we needed one, of the enormous amount of 
neuropsychiatric cases always present in the 
community. 

I have seen very few cases in which there 
seems to be an immediate connection between 
the onset of a neuroses or psychoses and some 
definite war situation. I have had patients who 
broke down after their son had enlisted or when 
there was a threat of induction or draft of the 
husband, lover, or child. These have been too 
few to mean anything, and careful study of these 
cases has usually indicated pre-existing disposi- 
tion and temperament or else, and more cogent- 

















—_ 
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ly, previous attacks. Without doubt, the imme- 
diate cause for breakdown of some vulnerable 
people into anxiety, depression, and full-fledged 
psychoses is the present situation, but I think 
there is less than there would be if there existed 
a great financial depression. This is cogently 
brought about by the fact that the suicide 
rate increased during depression and has if 
anything diminished in the recent period of 
time. A cynic might well say that men and 
women fear individual financial disaster and 
social disaster more than they do the communal 
injury inflicted by war, if at the same time there 
is employment. It is probable that employment 
is a more important factor in the maintenance 
of mental and physical health than any one 
single social circumstance.’ 


This observation of Dr. Myerson is in agree- 
ment with those of a number of other psy- 
chiatrists throughout the country and would 
seem to indicate, if anything, that any rise 
in a hospital rate is likely to be a reflection of 
certain members in the population who al- 
ready have symptoms which would predis- 
pose them to some mental affliction. These 
merely come to light in the states of un- 
certainty and insecurity which war brings. 

As a further attempt to measure any per- 
sonal disorganization found in the population 
in the months before and during the war 
period, we are presenting the monthly trend 
of suicide rates for the country as a whole as 
reported by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. These are shown in Table 4. 
This table reveals that the trend of suicide 
rates during the twenty-three months ending 
in May has been relatively stable even 
though very slightly downward. The com- 
puted trend line for this series is Y, = 7.2 — 
.0654x. 

These statistical data admittedly are of 
doubtful value for purposes of drawing any 
inferences from them regarding the psycho- 
logical effect of the war upon our people. 
The most that can be said for them is that 
they are suggestive and may serve to point 
the way for future statistical investigations 
of this problem. They do suggest that future 
investigations should take into account the 


7 Personal communication to the writer. 


factors of sex, locality, age, and type of 
psychosis. The slight upward trend in the 
mental hospital rate in both of the coastal 
regions might possibly be considered as a 
reflection of the fact that these regions are 
actually closer to the centers of war. In 
contrast, the downward trend of the rates 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF DEATHS AND DEATH RATES FROM 
SUICIDES IN WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, JULY, 1940, TO 
MAY, 1942, INCLUSIVE 











ost eal Vout | No. of Death Rate* 
Deaths per 100,000 
July, 1940 | 110 7.5 
Aug., 1940 | 109 7.8 
Sept., 1940. 107 8.1 
Oct., 1940. 130 8.9 
Nov., 1940 .| Q2 6.9 
Dec., 1940 | 105 7.6 
Jan., 1941 121 8.3 
Feb., 1941. ed 99 7.8 
Mar., 1941 2 6.9 
Apr., 1941. 114 8.1 
May, 1941 105 7.8 
June, 1941 Q2 6.6 
July, 1941. 99 6.7 
Aug., 1941 68 5.1 
Sept., 1941. . 2 6.6 
Oct., 1941. . 107 7.3 
Nov., 1941. s 65 S.2 
Dec., 1941. 99 6.8 
Jan., 1942 re 100 7.2 
Feb., 1942. 78 6.3 
Mar., 1942 me II 7.8 
Apr., 1942. ; 85 6.1 
May, 1942 104 7.8 











* Rate computed on basis of total number of policyholders 
in any one month. 


for Illinois might possibly be a reflection of 
the general isolationism of the Middle West 
and the fact that the declaration of war had 
less meaning for those people and communi- 
ties far removed from the seat of actual com- 
bat. Psychiatric opinion in the Middle West 
area supports this contention that the popu- 
lation in general has not taken the war seri- 
ously nor have patients woven war tensions 
into their personalities. The general anxiety 
in the coastal regions is also reflected in the 
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speed with which civilian defense was or- 
ganized in contrast to the Middle West. For 
example, the city of Washington was having 
experimental blackouts three weeks after the 
declaration of war, while, in contrast, the 
city of Detroit, in the Middle West, did not 
have its first blackout until the middle of 
May. 

It is of some interest to note that this 
general viewpoint receives some support in 
an older study reported by M. T. Loua in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Loua’s study, which today possibly would be 
considered ecological in character, was an 
attempt to determine the influence of the 
Franco-Prussian War in producing an in- 
crease of mental disease in France. His im- 
mediate technical procedure was to divide 
the departments of France into four cate- 
gories: (1) departments ceded to Germany 
and occupied by the armies after July 1, 
1871; (2) departments invaded by the Ger- 
man army but evacuated by March, 1871; 
(3) departments adjacent to the invaded 
region; and (4) departments not directly in- 
fluenced by the war. He then computed the 
hospital admission rates by sex for each of 
these divisions and found that the rates de- 
creased consistently from the first category 
of departments to the last. This rate trend 
continued in the same direction even after 
subtracting those male admissions which 
were from the army. The causes which ac- 
count for this spatial distribution of rates 
are listed as patriotic excitement, fear of 
war, and emotional upsets during bombard- 
ment. Thus, his general inference is that the 
social and political events of the period had 
an influence on the rate of admissions to 
mental hospitals." 

While the statistical data give a basis for 
speculation, they are not in any sense con- 
clusive. Thus we wish to describe in a more 
general fashion how different groups in our 
population situated in different communi- 
ties of the country have reacted psychologi- 


§ “De l’influence des grandes commotions poli 
tiques et sociales sur le développement de la folie,” 
Journal de la Société de statistique de Paris, 1874, 
Pp. 226-30. 


cally to the war. The different population 
segments in which we intend to appraise 
their psychological reactions include: (1) 
the children, (2) the adolescent school popu- 
lation, (3) the women, (4) industrial work- 
ers, and (5) the men who are drafted into the 
Army. 

The children—There has been a quick 
response both in England and in America to 
the possibility of war affecting the emotional 
development of the child. In this country 
there has been a decided attempt, especially 
in the coastal cities, to prepare children for 
the possibilities of an air raid. Educational 
programs have been carried on through in- 
structions to parents and teachers, through 
newspaper publicity, and through circulars 
giving instructions to the populace, stating 
what to do during air raids. Particularly, 
in relation to the child, the emphasis has 
been on talking quietly to him about how he 
should act in case of an air raid and getting 
him accustomed to the experience of the 
blackout. 

While much effort is being expended by 
adults, particularly in the coastal regions 
and in the urban industrial centers, to get 
the children accustomed to war conditions, 
nevertheless, the presence of the war is hav- 
ing its effect upon the emotional life of the 
child. This is particularly reflected in the 
changing character of the child’s play ac- 
tivities and in his fantasy life. The Children’s 
Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime, 
meeting for the first time in Washington 
during last March, reports: 


Many children, unfortunately, are held back 
by their anxieties and social isolation from bene- 
fiting fully by play and other outlets. They 
show their predicament in various ways. Their 
voices become shriller; they show fears of at- 
tending school or otherwise separating them- 
selves from the families. They sulk in puzzle- 
ment about themselves; for their reactions to 
the war are often a surprise to the children 
themselves. They cry more easily; they play 
less, or irregularly, or in disorganized ways. 
They tend to be inattentive and preoccupied 
and to be restless in sleep. They do not want to 
be alone. Little questions discussed at home, 
such as those concerning economics, changing 





ee 


2 


the place of residence, are magnified into mat- 
ters of threatening proportions, such as fear of 
dire poverty and of being left behind.? 


The commission adds further that reports 
are constantly coming in from child guidance 
clinics throughout the country of psycho- 
logical disturbances in children which seem 
to result from the fact of war. Many of the 
disturbances which are seen in children dur- 
ing wartime seem, however, to be largely 
exaggerations of conditions which previously 
existed. For example, the commission re- 
ported one girl who had outbursts of temper 
when bad news came over the radio. These 
outbursts appeared to develop after an air- 
raid warning. Another child focused her an- 
xiety upon the danger of an attack until she 
was argued out of this, and then her previous 
instabilities seemed to return. 

Dr. Wile, on the basis of observations of 
children coming to his clinic in New York 
City, makes the following statement: 


There are increases of anxiety among chil- 
dren, particularly those who have evidenced 
early neurotic behavior and most particularly 
among those whose parents have shown hysteri- 
cal reactions at the thought of air raids, black- 
outs, and the like. At my clinic there have been 
no night terrors, but there have been various 
types of concern with war situations, particu- 
larly in the refugee children who have worried 
about relatives left behind. This has been mani- 
fest in the children with mucous colitis. It has 
appeared in a number of children with dis- 
turbances of sleep attended by gastro-intestinal 
symptoms, especially vomiting. These anxie- 
ties are virtually anxiety neuroses, but the chil- 
dren themselves have had histories of earlier 
neurotic trends expressed in behavior such as 
enuresis, diarrheas, vomiting, periumbilical 
pain, fatigue, and the like.*° 


In contrast to certain of the instabilities 
noted in children in wartime, the child, like 
the adult, develops certain rationalizations 
and mental attitudes which enable him to 
cope with the fact of war. Such rationaliza- 


9 “Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in 
Wartime,” (U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, April, 1942), p. 40 (mimeographed). 


:0 Personal communication to the writer. 
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tions and attitudes may include: (1) a tend- 
ency to boast concerning the strength of our 
armed forces; (2) a frank and lively participa- 
tion in war plays and games always involv- 
ing a certain amount of realism, as in the 
case of the child, reported by the commis- 
sion, who identified the name “Hitler” with 
the notion of hitting and striking someone 
near him; (3) a tendency on the part of the 
child to deny his anxieties and to refuse to 
admit that he does not feel the same as he 
formerly did; (4) the various salvage ac- 
tivities in which the children engage, such as 
collecting scrap materials of various kinds, 
giving them a sense of participation in the 
common war effort and also a sense of secu- 
rity and of fulfilling some function. For ex- 
ample, the commission reports the case of a 
boy who stole some money in order to buy 
defense stamps. Finally, the child also turns 
his aggression and antagonisms on the en- 
emy, depreciating his strength and talking 
about how superior our own soldiers are 
when they are confronted by the enemy. In 
summary, one might say that the bulk of the 
psychological disturbances which have been 
observed in children up to the present time 
appear to develop not specifically as a re- 
sult of the war condition but rather as a re- 
sult of previously existing abnormal condi- 
tions in the child. 

The adolescent school population.—In this 
group the influence of the war upon the 
personality can also be observed even though 
the reactions of this group are at a variance 
with those of the younger children. It is to 
be expected that girls and boys will have 
different reactions to the war. The com- 
mission reports that among teen-age girls 
there is noticed much fantasy thinking about 
soldiers and a tendency to overemphasize 
romances and even to participate frankly 
in sex activities. It is rather interesting to 
note that the participation in sex relations 
on the part of the young girl is often ration- 
alized as a patriotic duty. A realistic as well 
as romantic interest in the soldier on the 
part of young girls has no doubt a helpful 
effect in bringing about a closer identifica- 
tion of them with the war as it is being 
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fought. Thus, it does serve to absorb some 
of their anxiety, uncertainty, and tensions 
in reference to their future plans. Perhaps 
the most pressing problem to many of these 
older girls is whether or not to marry at the 
present time. Should one wait until the war 
is over and the young man returns or should 
one marry him now and then throw one’s 
self wholeheartedly into civilian activities 
connected with the war and defense. 

Among the boys in the teen-age group, 
there appear to be greater anxieties and un- 
certainties than among the girls. These an- 
xieties are connected with an interruption in 
their plans, the question as to whether they 
should continue with their schooling, the 
uncertainty of being drafted, especially if 
the country decides to call upon the eight- 
een- and nineteen-year-olds. In this group, 
as is also the case with the children, there is 
a definite preoccupation with activities con- 
nected with the war. This is manifested in 
talking over the respective strength of the 
armed forces, in discussing, particularly, the 
merits of the various types of flying ma- 
chines which are being produced, and of 
imaginatively experiencing sitting in these 
flying machines and dropping bombs on the 
enemy. This absorption with warfare in 
imagination and in conversation serves 
somewhat to offset many of the uncertain- 
ties connected with their future plans. In 
addition to this fighting the war in the 
imagination, there is definitely a tendency to 
direct their activities in a more realistic way. 
This is manifested in the tremendous shifts 
in their school studies to technical fields 
with a consequent neglect of the cultural 
subjects. Concerning the reactions of the 
adolescent members of the population, Dr. 
Wile makes the following observation. 


Another form of behavior that one notes in 
adolescence is a sense of uncertainty regarding 
status relating to education. Many wish to con- 
tinue to learn not because of primary concern 
with education but as an escape from war serv- 
ice. A number of young men have the peculiar 
reaction of wanting to be considered 1-A speci- 
mens physically but not wanting to join the 
service. They are therefore in conflict with 
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themselves and dread the idea of enlistment or 
being called to the draft because they lose that 
way. If they are accepted, they become anxious, 
and if they are rejected, they suffer from a sense 
of their inadequacy. A number of homosexuals 
have been concerned with their acceptance, 
namely, the fear that they, if taken, will be sub- 
ject to severe trials by their fellow-soldiers. 
Another group has been anxious to proclaim 
their homosexuality as a mode of escaping from 
the unpleasantness of army discipline although 
not fearful of combat itself." 


The women.—To this group, if anything, 
the war seems to have given a definite psy- 
chological advantage. While the situation 
varies in the different sections of the country, 
it can be said that, in general, women have 
thrown themselves feverishly into activities 
connected with civilian defense. This has 
been a means for increasing their morale and 
for relieving them of certain tensions and 
anxieties which they experienced before the 
advent of war. Red Cross work, air-raid- 
warden classes, the U.S.O.,and the W.A.A.C. 
have been the chief means of enlisting wom- 
en into activities connected with the war. 
Then, too, there has been the steady march 
of women into industries connected with the 
war effort, thus freeing the men for service 
with the armed forces. This, also, has had 
its beneficial effects in making the women 
feel of definite importance and in enabling 
them to make larger sums of money than 
they had ever made previously. For example, 
the Detroit social agencies are reporting that 
many wives are taking these new opportuni- 
ties for gainful employment as an opportun- 
ity to escape from unhappy marriages. Thus 
there may be, here, an individual psychologi- 
cal gain. While previously existing anxie- 
ties have been absorbed in these activities, 
this does not represent the whole picture. 
It is true, of course, that some women have 
been reported as having definite hysterical 
reactions at the thought of losing a son to 
the armed forces. It is only in this situa- 
tion, however, that women seem to be 


affected emotionally and psychologically by 
the war. 
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The industrial worker —Among this group 
there have been observed certain conflicts 
especially among those who ran to defense 
industries as a means of escaping the draft. 
This is particularly true in those industrial 
centers that are concerned with producing 
the implements of war. Then, too, in the 
younger group of industrial workers the large 
pay checks are bringing about a marked in- 
flation of their egos, and, with so much 
money to spend, there is a restless seeking 
for more and more exciting ways to spend it. 
In addition to the industrial workers who 
have used defense jobs as a means of escap- 
ing the draft and thus engendered certain 
conflicts within their personalities, there are 
also those instances of industrial workers 
who have attempted to enlist in the Army 
and have been rejected for one reason or 
another. This forces them to return to their 
former industrial tasks with a feeling of in- 
adequacy as being unfit specimens for carry- 
ing on the war. Consequently, they ap- 
proach their jobs with less animation than 
formerly and face the necessity of explaining 
themselves to their fellow-workers. 

The drafted men.—Excluding psychiatric 
problems which come to light at the induc- 
tion center, the closest thing that one comes 
to in this group with reference to any type 
of personality upset seems to be a certain 
pre-induction anxiety which manifests itself 
among certain persons when they know that 
they are going to be called. In general, one 
might maintain that this is particularly true 
among those persons who have carved out 
for themselves a rather secure social and 
economic status in civil life. In general, the 
members of this group have disliked to see 
interruption in their routine tasks or their 
careers for service in the armed forces. How- 
ever, as one might expect, the degree of an- 
xiety manifested is relative, of course, to 
the previous personality organization of the 
individual. Some have almost a hysterical 
reaction and attempt in many ways to do 
things which may secure for them a position 
which might make them immune from the 
draft. Others, in contrast, do nothing and 
may even have, as in some instances, a feel- 


ing of guilt connected with any attempt to 
evade what they conceive as their honorable 
and patriotic duty. There is, nevertheless, 
in some of these men, when the draft notice 
comes, this definite uncertainty and anxiety 
in connection with how they will fit into the 
Army. 

At this point it is pertinent to note the 
observation of Dr. A. A. Low of the Illinois 
Psychopathic Institute concerning the re- 
action to the draft as he has observed it in 
the members of his Recovery Association: 


Among recovery members I have had ample 
opportunity to make observations of this kind. 
Most patients consult me with regard to their 
scruples, intentions, and hesitations. What 
struck me is that a large proportion of the 
former patients insisted on doing their part. I 
advised against enlistment, but a large number 
refused to heed my advice. They know that 
the mere mention of their hospital record will 
secure deferment, but they hide their past 
records and have themselves drafted in rela- 
tively considerable numbers. I know of half a 
dozen who are already in the Army and of a 
larger number who have passed the local board 
examination and await being called before the 
induction board. One of the six in the Army or 
Navy had a transient spell of manic behavior, 
was brought to the hospital and discharged 
after a few days of recovery. This patient had 
similar transient episodes every few weeks but 
has done well in his occupation for years. By the 
way, the mention of “half a dozen”’ of the one 
variety and a “dozen” of the other does not 
indicate that the total number is small. We have 
no more than about 7oor8o male patients in the 
Association, of these perhaps one-half are 
below or above draft age.” 


The pre-induction anxiety is manifested by 
an inability of the draftee to make his per- 
sonal plans in reference to the possibility of 
being inducted. Some come to the induc- 
tion center without any attempt to make 
plans for dependents, for semidependents, 
for a wife, for paying the rent on their house, 
for handling their car, and the like. These 
are some of the things which indicate their 
inability to lay their personal plans in prep- 
aration for Army life. 


12 Personal communication to the writer. 
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II. MORALE AND MENTAL HEALTH 


While a major social catastrophe such as 
war does show certain adverse effects on the 
personality structures of some persons, the 
situation in this area is by no means entirely 
harmful. In fact, war brings about a social 
organization in a society in which more and 
more people seem to have a real stake. Thus 
the harmful consequences of war to the in- 
dividual personality appear greatly to be 
mitigated, as there is brought about a 
heightened national morale. The experience 
of England in being able to stand up so well 
under the terrific bombings to which she has 
been subjected with almost a complete ab- 
sence of hysterical or acute personality 
disturbances among the people has been at- 
tributed to the high quality of her national 
morale. In addition, there have been cases 
of psychoneuroses cited where definite im- 
provement was effected as a result of bomb- 
ing.’ 

The observations of Dr. Myerson in ref- 
erence to the morale of certain members of 
the population during wartime are pertinent 
here: 


There are undoubtedly many people who 
have less interest in their work, who have with- 
drawn more from sexual activity, and who feel 
that there is little hope for mankind and conse- 
quently have ceased striving. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the people of idealistic 
tendencies who have fought hard for social 
welfare, have been against war and who have, 
so to speak, withdrawn from the common inter- 
est by their special interest have come back to 
the fold through the pressure of wartime. The 
liberal who defies warmongers and the war 
activities in general can be found feverishly 
working for war production and his wife and 
daughter busily engaged in Red Cross work. 
For one individual whom the war depresses into 
withdrawal there are several, I think, who come 
back to community participation. through the 
feeling of emergency and need and perhaps 
because this is really more satisfactory to them 
as it is to most people. Again, we come to the 
factor of communal participation as it lessens 


See R. D. Gillespie, Psychological Effects of 
War on Citisen and Soldier (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1942), pp. 129-30. 
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the individual struggle and even paralyzes the 
effort for individuality and thus acts as a factor 
for mental health in the face of other circum- 
stances which would seem to operate against 
sanity and stability." 


It is perhaps of some significance to note 
that this contention that social organization 
for war has a beneficial psychological effect 
was also made during the Civil War: 


On the other hand, the general, if not uni- 
versal desire to lessen the hardships of a soldier’s 
life, and to promote his comfort and welfare 
while in his country’s services, has called forth 
that generous labor and awakened that dis- 
interested benevolence and diverted the mind 
from its personal trials and affiliations, the 
tendency of which is favorable to the preserva- 
tion of mental soundness. 


Opinion concerning our own morale indi- 
cates that it is good but could be definitely 
improved upon. Some reports indicate that 
the people are willing to go a long way in the 
support of their government if that govern- 
ment will tell them what to do. This lack of 
leadership on the part of the government has 
given rise to a certain apathy among certain 
members of the population and also to an 
uncertainty as to just what tasks they should 
perform to speed the prosecution of the war. 

It is interesting to note that the polls con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion upon the question of total mobiliza- 
tion in wartime indicates that, in reference 
to business, labor, and the farmer, about 
two-thirds of the people definitely believe 
that the government should have complete 
control. It is further interesting to note, 
however, that if the government launches 
into plans which would necessitate the mov- 
ing of large sections of the population from 
one place to another, there are fewer people 
in the country who would sanction such an 
interruption of their routine existences. The 
answer to these questions might be interpret- 
ed that in terms of hypothetical action the 
people are behind the government but that 


14 Op. cit. 


ts “Reports of American Asylums,” American 
Journal of Insanity, XX (April, 1864), 477. 








WAR AND PERSONALITY DISORGANIZATION 


when it comes to actualities they are less in- 
clined to follow. This does not bid fair for a 
high standard of national morale."® 


Ill. HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS 


In this paper we have merely attempted 
to touch in a descriptive fashion certain 
psychological effects which have been ob- 
served in different groups of our population 
as a result of our participation in the war. 
We think that abnormal psychological re- 
actions and personality disturbances will 
show some variation in frequency in the dif- 
ferent sections of the United States. While 
it is true that the trends of first admissions 
to the hospitals on either coast appear to 
have a slightly upward trend, it is certainly 
premature to attribute this upward trend 
to the war. It should be noted that this up- 
ward trend, indicated by the rates, is in op- 
position to much of the prevailing psychiat- 
ric opinion, which holds, and perhaps rightly 
so, that the war is not a situation for induc- 
ing neuroses or psychoses but rather presents 
a situation which brings to light certain ab- 
normal mental conditions which are already 
present in some members of the population. 

It would seem that in a paper of this char- 
acter the purpose should be not merely to 
attempt an appraisal of the current situation 
but also to attempt to derive certain hy- 
potheses which might serve as a basis for fu- 
ture research into the more specific aspects of 
any possible relationship between war and 
personality disorganization. Therefore,as a 
concluding note, we have attempted on the 


See Public Opinion Quarterly, VI (summer, 
1942), 302-18. 
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basis of our observations to infer several hy- 
potheses which might be useful as a starting- 
point for research. 

Proposition 1.—Personal disorganization 
and mental breakdowns will occur with 
greater frequency in those areas located 
close to the zones of actual combat in con- 
trast to those areas at a greater distance. 

Proposition 2.—Personality disorganiza- 
tion will occur with greater frequency among 
the male members of a population than 
among the female members, since the former 
will have their routinized behavior patterns 
and habits of life disrupted to a greater ex- 
tent than the latter. 

Proposition 3.—The male members of a 
society who are called to Army service will 
manifest personality maladjustments in an 
inverse proportion to their satisfactory ad- 
justment in a society at peace, providing 
their status positions in the Army are in no 
way equivalent. 

Proposition 4.—As the morale of a nation 
at war develops to the extent that all persons 
within the population become aware of the 
major aims of the war and have a role to 
play in carrying it out, the personality 
breakdowns of individual members of the 
population will diminish in frequency. 

Proposition 5.—The development of a 
national morale high in quality and sound in 
purpose would be the means of including 
those persons who in a peace situation would 
suffer a mental breakdown. Thus a high 
national morale serves as a preventive de- 
vice for the development of certain types of 
functional mental afflictions. 
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THE IMPACT OF WAR ON AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 


ABSTRACT 


A war is total to the extent that it spares no established thing in mobilizing people and resources. Insti- 
tutions, as precisely the established ways of doing things, are threatened by total war. The fundamental 
complex of free founding, enterprising promotion, and voluntary support, which has characterized American 
institutions dealing with education, religion, and social welfare, faces a crisis in the war. There will be less 
money to give, and these reduced funds for voluntary giving will have to be measured against people’s faith 
in a great many of the institutions which they once so freely founded. 


A war is total to the extent that it spares 
no established thing in mobilizing people 
and resources. Now institutions are pre- 
cisely the established ways of doing things. 
In them people follow the round of life and 
have their being and their vested interests. 
Total war is thus a threat to institutions. 
On the other hand, the rationale of this war 
—and not merely its rationale but the mov- 
ing faith of such as have faith—is that it isa 
struggle to preserve our institutions. If then 
we accept total war and its rationale, we 
must be willing to lose our institutions that 
we may save them. 

It would be idle to believe that all Amer- 
icans are in this frame of mind. Like most 
absolute ideas, that of total war turns out to 
be relative when one compares the various 
meanings given it by different people. The 
reluctance of the government to disrupt 
families—even ad hoc families—to get need- 
ed manpower amply illustrates the relativity 
of the idea in practice. Men are reluctant to 
leave their families, partly because of the 
pain of separation but perhaps not less so 
because of concern over the standards of 
living which embody the conception which a 
family has of itself. Honest anxieties of this 
kind come to the surface or lie hidden just 
below it with each proposal to make the war 
more nearly total. Measures which seem 
likely to impair other institutions give rise to 
similar anxieties among those to whom the 
activities of these institutions are dear in re- 
lation to their personal careers and their 
vested interests. Of course, certain kinds of 
people who find that the existing framework 


of society frustrates their aspirations may 
welcome the break in the ordinary routine 
and balance of things in the hope that their 
lot will improve. At the opposite end of the 
scale are those who make the argument that 
the war is being fought to preserve our social 
system an excuse for opposing even war- 
time measures. In the middle are those 
whose attitude was expressed in a question 
recently put to Charles S. Johnson, an emi- 
nent sociologist and a Negro, in a public 
meeting: ‘‘What concessions must we make 
to you Negroes to get national unity for the 
duration of the war?” 

Whatever the state of mind of individ- 
uals, the war will go on and will become 
more nearly total. It is a matter of vital 
concern to Americans to consider which 
among their institutions will weather the 
crisis. The answer to the question will lie to 
some extent in government policy. But, 
whatever choices the government may make 
within the limits of possibility and necessity, 
the fate of any given institution will depend 
upon other factors as well. Among such are 
the point which the institution has reached 
in its inward evolution, the state of faith of 
the various kinds of people concerned with 
it, and its functional position in relation to 
other features and trends of American soci- 
ety. Other papers in this volume consider 
particular institutions from this and related 
points of view. I shall forego continuing this 
survey and be content to point out certain 
characteristics of American institutions— 
characteristics which make them particular- 
ly vulnerable to a ‘‘total” diversion of at- 
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tention, energy, and money to the end of 
military victory. 


The American structure for social action 
of various kinds has been magnificently and 
notoriously voluntary. People have estab- 
lished new collective instruments at will, 
participated in them at will, and abandoned 
them at will. We are not the only people to 
have fought for freedom of association, but, 
of all people, we have made greatest use of 
the right and have applied it to the widest 
range of affairs. If we have looked upon 
private initiative and free enterprise as a 
fundamental feature of economic life, we 
have no less relied upon voluntary associa- 
tion—which is a kind of free enterprise—in 
our noneconomic activities. A century ago 
a French aristocrat, De Tocqueville, noted 
our penchant for voluntary association and 
considered it a necessary condition of in- 
dividualistic democracy.’ Early in this cen- 
tury Max Weber emphasized the importance 
of voluntary associations in modern Ger- 
many, and especially in America, the coun- 
try of their extreme development. He de- 
fined such associations as all that lie between 
the politically recognized powers—state, 
municipality, and established church—and 
the natural community of the family. But 
he had to add that in America even the 


t Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 
trans. Henry Reeve (New York: Colonial Press, 
1899), Vol. II, chap. v: ‘“The Use Which the Ameri- 
cans Make of Public Associations in Civil Life.” 
“Thus the most democratic country on the face of 
the earth is that in which men have in our time 
carried to the highest perfection the art of pursuing 
in common the object of their common desires, and 
have applied this new science to the greatest number 
of purposes..... In aristocratic countries men do 
not need to combine in order to act, because they 
are strongly held together. Every wealthy and 
powerful citizen constitutes the head of a perma- 
nent and compulsory association, composed of all 
those who are dependent upon him, or whom he 
makes subservient to the execution of his designs. 
Amongst democratic nations, on the contrary, all 
the citizens are independent and feeble; they can do 
hardly anything by themselves, and none of them 
can oblige his fellow-men to lend him their assist- 
ance, They all, therefore, fall into a state of in- 
capacity, if they do not learn voluntarily to help 
each other” (p. 115). 
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churches are voluntary associations and 
that the Protestant churches are their very 
prototype.’ 

A corollary of the voluntary character of 
a social organization is the necessity of a 
high development of the spirit of enterprise; 
for, if it is an open question whether people 
will support a collective effort, their support 
must be actively sought. Now we customar- 
ily think of enterprise as a term applicable 
chiefly to business. Business offers its goods 
and services to takers in direct proportion to 
what each pays. No one, in theory at least, 
pays for what another receives. Enterprise 
is shown both in producing and offering 
what individuals will want and pay for and 
in making them want what is offered. It has 
been our way to allow a maximum of free- 
dom to individuals or groups of them to en- 
gage in such enterprise. 

But there are services whose nature is 
such that each taker does not, and some can- 
not, pay in exact proportion to what he re- 
ceives. What one gets from the services of a 
church does not depend upon the size of his 
contributions. The student or his family 
pay part of the cost of a college education, 
but the return varies even though tuition 
is the same for all; in addition, a large part 
of the cost is met by other people. In a 
hospital one may pay much or little; the 
comforts will vary somewhat with the fees, 
but the whole requires subsidy. Physicians’ 
services are not supposed to vary in quantity 
and quality with the fee which the various 
patients pay but rather in accordance with 
their needs. In fact, the real competition 
among physicians is for patients who can 
pay such large fees that the physician can 
afford to work at low cost or free for other 
patients. Obviously, charitable institutions 
are not paid for by the people who receive 
their services. 

While some of these noncommercial or 
less-than-commercial services have been 
supplied for some or all of the population by 
government agencies, and while we have had 


2? Max Weber, “‘Geschaftsbericht,” Verhandlun- 
gen des ersten deutschen Soziologentages (Tiibingen, 
IQII), pp. 52-60. 
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our share of informal giving of them, the 
characteristic development in these fields 
has been the voluntary organization sup- 
ported entirely or in part by voluntary con- 
tributions. Generally speaking, any person 
or group who wished could try to establish 
agencies to carry on such activities. Some- 
times they have had a mandate from some 
larger body, as does the denominational 
college, mission, or hospital. Even so, the 
mandate was often of the individual’s or the 
group’s own making, and competing colleges 
of the same denomination have not been un- 
known. The history of social agencies usu- 
ally begins with some group of devoted or 
enthusiastic individuals who started an 
enterprise on their own recognizances and 
only later received something like a mandate 
through interagency councils which are like- 
wise voluntary bodies. The effect of these 
councils has been to give existing agencies 
something like public recognition and a near 
monopoly over solicitation of funds for the 
given purposes. The trend has most cer- 
tainly been toward fewer foundings of vol- 
untary agencies to carry out activities that 
require subsidy and toward greater control 
over those in existence. But the role of the 
voluntarily supported organization is still 
paramount in many fields of semipublic 
service. 

In the past many such agencies were very 
much like enterprises, in that they were the 
concern of a few individuals and in that they 
were maintained only by a constant effort 
to keep the supporting public “‘sold”’ on the 
proposition that the given organization was 
not only worthy, but specifically worthy, of 
support in competition with others. Of re- 
cent years, the selling has had to be done 
not merely to individual donors but to 
foundations, community councils, accredit- 
ing associations, and other such critical 
bodies. The necessity of energetic promo- 
tion of the agencies which carry on many of 
our communal services has led to the de- 
velopment of a type of office, and corre- 
sponding type of man, which is characteris- 
tically American: the university president, 
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the executive secretary of the social agency, 
the active heads of reform organizations, of 
church and mission boards, etc. Their en- 
terprising spirit has carried over, perhaps of 
necessity, into state-supported schools and 
agencies. Of recent years, the presidents of 
state normal schools, for example, have car- 
ried on vigorous campaigns to be permitted 
to give the same courses and degrees as the 
state universities—which are supported 
from the same state budget—and to retain 
something like monopoly over teachers’ 
training as well. These executive officers 
feel compelled to put promotion on a par 
with, or even above, administration in their 
economy of effort. Such men are not only 
enterprising; many of them have a strong 
sense of mission. And these two individual- 
izing characteristics—enterprise and sense 
of mission—are in reality often difficult to 
distinguish. It makes a Cecil Rhodes and a 
General William Booth, a John D. Rocke- 
feller and a William Rainey Harper, mutual- 
ly admiring partners. 

Out of all this has come an institutional 
structure which is remarkably the same in a 
great variety of organizations—a typically 
American form. It consists of a board 
(generally self-perpetuating or nearly so), 
an enterprising promotional and adminis- 
trative officer, a professional staff, and two 
other categories of people—those who sub- 
sidize the organization and those who re- 
ceive its services. These different parts ar- 
ticulate in some measure the social and 
economic structure of American society. 
This form is a by-product of voluntary 
founding and voluntary financial support 
in a prosperous, expanding, individualistic 
society. It differs from the form of organiza- 
tion of business in that the boards are trus- 
tees rather than owners and in that the re- 
ceivers of the services pay for only part of 
what they receive. The financial liability is 
perhaps less, and the sense of public trust 
generally greater. But such organizations 
and their boards have enjoyed much of the 
freedom of business and much of the leeway 
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allowed by Americans to individuals or 
groups with a ‘‘cause.”’ 

This war may very likely bring to a boil 
a long-stewing crisis in this fundamental 
complex of free founding, enterprising pro- 
motion, and voluntary support of institu- 
tions which deal with education, religion, 
and social welfare. 

With or without inflation there will be 
less money to give. Inflation allows the 
government, but not individuals, to make 
great expenditures. If inflation is controlled, 
taxation will become a major item in the 
budgets not only of the rich but of the people 
of moderate means, who are good givers. 
Certain problems dealt with by voluntary 
giving in the last war have already reached 
such proportion that they have had to be 
taken over by the government. The de- 
pression was the “John the Baptist’’ of this 
change; and the problems oi demobilization 
bid fair not to decrease but to increase the 
magnitude of public concerns which we will 
have to finance by taxation. In the last war 
we were asked to give until it hurt; in this 
one we will certainly be taxed until it 
hurts. 

But the crisis is not and will not be simply 
a matter of money. It will involve the tem- 
per and beliefs of the people and of the whole 
American social structure. 

Let us deal first with the beliefs, taking 
colleges as an example. A great many of our 
colleges were founded with quite specific 
purposes, believed in ardently by some 
group of people. The college of a given de- 
nomination was founded to give the young 
people not merely an education but an edu- 
cation in a particular religious atmosphere. 
The normal school was founded to train 
teachers for elementary schools; the agri- 
cultural college, to improve farming. So 
long as the belief in its peculiar purpose was 
unquestioned, such a college was not in com- 
petition with others. Its donors and its 
clientele were of undivided loyalty. But in 
course of the process of emancipation 
which followed the period of the burgeon- 
ing of peculiar faiths and causes, there 
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arose an increasing number of people who 
wanted education but were not so par- 
ticular about the religious atmosphere. 
Some of the colleges acquired traditions and 
family loyalties which served to bind their 
students and alumni, but not their larger 
donors, to them. Some even became ‘“‘class”’ 
colleges, although few can become ‘‘classy”’ 
enough to hold the children of those alumni 
who attain the ultimate in social prestige. 
Meanwhile, those who have been emanci- 
pated less rapidly turn to more conservative 
colleges for proper religious training; or even 
turn to the Bible, and desert learning. The 
colleges, having lost their peculiar mission, 
have not the backing and the following from 
all ranks of society to do without one. 

The other kinds of colleges—normal 
schools and agricultural colleges especially— 
have in the same period not only expanded 
in size but have reinterpreted their purposes. 
They offer Bachelors’ and Masters’ degrees 
in the same subjects as the denominational 
and other private colleges. The presidents 
of normal schools get the names of their 
institutions changed to obscure the original 
function and lobby for appropriations on 
the grounds they are the only college in the 
western, northern, or other section of the 
state. Each type of college, in short, be- 
comes more like the others and actively 
seeks to compete with them while yet at- 
tempting to retain a special advantage in 
its original field. That which was strong 
when belief in a peculiar purpose was strong 
must, when the belief is weaker, actively 
seek new activities and new purposes in 
order to survive in competition. 

Similar processes occur in other types of 
institutions. Many of our organizations 
which grew out of the voluntary effort of 
people who wanted to perform some peculiar 
service have not merely once, but several 
times, changed their conception of what the 
peculiar mission is. It sometimes becomes a 
harried scramble to find one sufficiently 


3 A book was recently published on The Purposes 
of Church-related Colleges (‘‘Contributions to Educa- 
tion,” No. 783 [New York: Teachers College, 
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like others, yet sufficiently different, to 
make claims for support; and there is no 
sorrier spectacle than a man, or an institu- 
tion, seeking a mission. It is only sorry if 
the seekers have something valuable to offer 
and have not the perspicacity and courage 
to discover and proclaim it. It is sinister if, 
sensing that they have nothing very valuable 
to offer, they seek, by attaching to them- 
selves the current catchwords, to build senti- 
mental fences about their vested interests. 
@ At any rate, we may expect that the 
people of this country will be faced with the 
problem of strictly measuring much-reduced 
funds for voluntary giving against their 
faith in a great many of the enterprises 
which, in a day of freer money and deeper 
faith, they so freely founded. 

In so far as the future subsidy of these 
services comes from taxation, the question 
will arise as to which of the existing struc- 
tures shall be chosen for survival. The 
choice might be simply to keep alive those 
already so supported; it might be made on 
the basis of present solvency, or some other 
kind of expediency rather than because of 
past contribution and present discoverable 
valuable functions. However made, there 
will remain the even more crucial problem of 
determing the functions which are to be 
performed by government. With the outlet 
of voluntary organizations closed for those 
who want special types of education, charity, 
etc., we may expect an intensification of the 
struggle for the control of state-supported 
institutions. Finally, it will be a major 
problem to satisfy the American’s craving 
to have his support and participation in 
collective effort be something of his own 
choice. Certainly many of us will be hurt 
by the double loss: loss of the choice to give 
money and moral support or not and loss of 
the choice of the causes and organizations 


Columbia University, 1940]), by L. K. Patton. 
The author with straight and serious mien made a 
statistical analysis of the stated purposes of such 
institutions. At least they were numerous enough 
to be submitted to such treatment. 
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which we shall support. Our minds and the 
economy of our emotions will undoubtedly 
have to become adjusted to less apparent 
freedom than we have been accustomed to. 

With the decline of the voluntary type of 
organization, the form to which we alluded 
above will likewise undergo some sort of 
change. There has been some criticism of 
the social selection of the trustees of our 
foundations, colleges, and charitable bodies 
and especially of the fact that the terms of 
their mandate and even the definition of the 
people to whom their responsibilities are 
oriented have been vague. This social selec- 
tion is almost certain to change, as will also 
the terms of the mandates of the governing 
and policy-making bodies. The point of 
greatest enterprise may also be changed from 
the executive officer of the individual or- 
ganization, where it tends to be at present; 
it might find its center somewhere in the 
higher planning and integrating bodies of 
government. 

Another feature of institutions which will 
be thrown into relief by the war is the es- 
sentially delicate balance of forces which has 
allowed many of them to develop and be 
maintained in the peculiar form in which 
we know them. We are inclined to think of 
our institutions as eternal, in spite of their 
essential volatility; indeed, one of our most 
familiar devices for inflating our egos is the 
invention of a fiction of great age or even 
of eternity for the institutions in which we 
are particularly interested. The modern 
commercial newspaper grew by the applica- 
tion of individual enterprise in a certain 
balance between literacy of the masses, the 
subsidies by cheap postal rates, the growth 
of advertising, and quick transportation and 
communication. Competition, it is said, 
made the press free. The competition came, 
at least in part, from the smallness of the 
capital required to start a paper. 

Other institutions have taken form in 
their own matrices of social forces and con- 
ditions, have run their courses along with 
American society, and face this particular 
crisis at particular phases of their careers. 
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The American Legion, for instance, may 
find that this war will create a new crop of 
veterans, of different temper and at just the 
time to rob the Legion of the glorious old age 
enjoyed by the Grand Army of the Republic. 
A labor union may find that the war came 
too soon to allow it the experience in indus- 
trial conflict that may be necessary to vigor 
and solidarity. A university may have de- 
veloped its reputation to a point of great 
promise but have not had time to gather 
ivy, the loyalty of rich alumni, and solid 
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endowments. It is the vague sensing of 
these vagaries of time and circumstance 
that gives rise to much of the anxiety of 
people concerning the effects of the war upon 
the particular institutions in which they are 
interested. Perhaps our fear is really that 
total war will spare the solidly established 
more than the not-yet-established. In any 
case, a crucial factor will remain the sound- 
ness of the rocks of faith against which the 
strong waves of war beat. 
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WAR AND CULTURAL LIFE 
KENNETH BURKE 


ABSTRACT 


America today is confronted with the need to change from a commercial-liberal-monetary nexus of 
motives to a collective-sacrificial-military nexus of motives. Democracy as a motive is different from the 
motives of war and business in that it is an ideal, a purpose. The intellectual climate has shifted from the 
three major pre-war emphases—‘“pure art,”’ “semantics,” and “debunking’—to an enlistment of art and 
rhetoric in the service of the war. Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down exemplifies this enlistment, as do also This 
Is War and Road to Victory. What is now needed, in the cultural sphere, is a whole intellectual movement de- 
signed to give placement to the conception of our exigencies, resources, weaknesses, and intentions. Surreal- 
ism, as an international movement, is a cultural counterpart of the “global” attitude required by the con- 
ditions of global war. But a more positive expression is needed. As a feature of psychological warfare, it 





would have aspects designed both to demoralize and to remoralize the enemy. 


I 


It is already quite apparent that there 
are to be several kinds of war, all going on 
simultaneously. I refer not only to the dif- 
ferences of situation that prevail among the 
various occupational classes and will show 
up as differences of motive in times of war 
quite as they did in times of peace; I refer 
also to broad distinctions among the nations 
at war—distinctions that can be seen most 
clearly, for instance, when we contrast our 
situation with that of an invaded but sparse- 
ly industrialized China or an invaded, so- 
cialized Russia. 

In America we are apparently confronting 
the need to change from a commercial-lib- 
eral-monetary nexus of motives to a collec- 
tive-sacrificial-military nexus of motives as 
the principle shaping the logic of the nation’s 
efforts. Our high development of technology 
will probably continue to demand the kinds 
of accountancy that have their point of de- 
parture and their logical fulfilment in the 
symbolism of money, which in the rationale 
of capitalism is both the means and the end 
of exchange; but the nature of war neces- 
sarily requires a different emphasis. The 
change is both grammatical and rhetorical. 

That is, we must now evaluate policies 
primarily in terms of national defense rather 
than in terms of business prosperity. In thus 
commending or denouncing policies in the 
name of national defense, we shall be using 


this motive as a rationalizing basis of con- 
duct. And such reference may exemplify 
“rationalization” in both senses of the term. 
The usage will be grammatical when we 
speak in the name of national defense be- 
cause we are actually considering things pri- 
marily from the perspective of national de- 
fense. It will be rhetorical when we speak in 
the name of national defense purely because 
the grammar of the situation gives this term 
maximum suasive value (so that it is now 
“proper” to recommend things in terms of 
national defense even when they have noth- 
ing to do with national defense, or are posi- 
tively detrimental to national defense). 

A change from the monetary to the mili- 
tary, as the over-all public motive mediating 
among the great variety of private motives 
in our society, cannot be an absolute one. 
It is a matter of “priorities.” It means sim- 
ply that the military motive rises to a higher 
rank than the monetary motive as a public 
rationale. And though the two change 
places in the hierarchy of motives, one does 
not abolish the other. 

However, war does compel a people to 
conceive the reality of forces in much more 
realistic terms than need prevail under con- 
ditions of peace, when the monetary sym- 
bols of wealth can actually assume a greater 
appearance of reality than the material 
things that are their backing and when, in a 
kind of “economic schizophrenia,” these 
symbols can develop requirements quite out 
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of line with the facts of production and dis- 
tribution which they symbolize. The “‘ideal- 
ism” of financial speculation, the “futur- 
ism”’ of investment, while they still figure in 
wartime, diverge from the brute reality of 
“logistics,” involving the immediate con- 
cern with the relation between material ob- 
stacles and material resources. 

After the New England hurricane of a 
few years ago I recall seeing on the financial 
pages of a New York newspaper some fig- 
ures to prove that the losses were much less 
than those of a slump in Wall Street securi- 
ties. The writer thus spontaneously treated 
the two cases as identical in kind. Yet the 
hurricane had destroyed real physical prop- 
erties, houses, roads, bridges, barns, timber, 
etc., whereas the market losses had been 
purely symbolic, with all the underlying 
properties in quite as good material condi- 
tion the day after the market loss as the day 
before. Similarly, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain apparently considered reality largely in 
such an idealistic perspective, with a vision 
germane to “the City.” And in the conver- 
sion of our industrial plants from peace pro- 
duction to war production, spokesmen for 
the unions could embarrass management 
without embarrassment to themselves, since 
the more purely materialistic relation of 
workers to their output made it much easier 
for these spokesmen to approach the prob- 
lem of plant conversion purely as a technical 
one involving only the kind of operations 
directly related to the changes required in 
factory equipment and method. Thus the 
rhetoric of the attacks upon “business as 
usual” that accompanied the drive for plant 
conversion reflected, behind the correspond- 
ing conversion from the monetary motive to 
the military motive, this change from an 
idealistic to a realistic grammar. 


II 


“Democracy,” as a key term in the pres- 
ent structure of symbolic action, would seem 
to be a different sort of motive from the 
motives of war or business. Business and 
war are “scenic”; they are situations. But 
democracy, aS a motive against fascism, is 
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an ideal, a purpose. Pragmatically, it can 
seem to be the same kind of motive, because 
all three—war, business, and democratic 
government—can be thought of purely as 
agencies, or means. But the present need to 
defend democracy rather than simply to use 
it (as we used it and abused it in times of 
peace) restores it as a motive to the role of 
purpose by placing it in jeopardy. 

This transformation of the democratic 
motive from connotations of problematical 
actuality to connotations of futurity also fits 
well with the logic of the military motive, 
which requires great modifications of democ- 
racy as an actuality but can retain democ- 
racy “substantially” by making these modi- 
fications in the name of democracy as a pur- 
pose. And the disfranchised, such as the na- 
tives of India or the Negroes of the South, 
can logically be asked to defend democracy 
as a purpose even when they could not be 
asked to defend it as an actuality. 

Thus, whereas democracy owes its height- 
ened prestige in part to a better understand- 
ing of its place as an institutionalizing of 
dialectical method, in still greater part it 
owes its prestige to the sheer operation of 
dialectical laws. For the fascist enemy, by 
his opposition to democracy as an ideal, 
called upon us to prize it out of sheer dialec- 
tical necessity. Surely this roundabout as- 
sistance to the cause of democracy has, to 
date, been Hitler’s major contribution to 
culture. Thus, whereas democracy in prac- 
tice was fast coming to be synonymous with 
“the expression and reflection of conflicts,” 
the logic of opposition to Hitler has made it, 
rather, synonymous with “the expression 
and reflection of differences.’ The stress has 
shifted from “diversity in unity” to “diver- 
sity in unity,” a unifying attitude assisted 
also by the fact that democracy as a motive 
can legitimately connote conditions as dis- 
tinct as the preservation of special privilege 
and the curtailment of special privilege. 

Democracy as an actuality, in contrast 
with democracy as a purpose, must be af- 
fected by its dialectical relation to fascism in 
another way, since a further fascist contribu- 
tion in reverse, I should say, has been the 
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hastening of our recognition of the fact that 
technology, as a world-situation, does very 
definitely require a new order, the establish- 
ment of some formal institutional structure 
alien to the nineteenth-century ideal of auto- 
matic international adjustment by free trade. 
I believe that the awareness of this condition 
will tend increasingly to foster an attitude of 
acceptance in matters of governmental reg- 
ulation—and that this attitude is already 
beginning to manifest itself in our aesthetic 
expression. 


[il 


Perhaps the best way to characterize the 
present intellectual climate is to consider its 
relation to the immediately preceding move- 
ments. During the early years of the New 
Deal, when the most aggressive trend in the 
arts was under the domination of the politi- 
cal Left, those who opposed the Leftist prop- 
aganda art usually did so not merely by at- 
tacking this particular kind of propaganda 
art but rather by attacking the criteria of 
propaganda art in general. That is, to gain 
maximum forcefulness for their claims, they 
opposed this particular rhetoric with a cate- 
gorical opposition to all rhetoric. Imagina- 
tive literature, they held, should deal with 
the universal or timeless. As against ‘“‘time- 
serving”’ art, it should serve no cause other 
than itself (or the expression of the human 
sensibility, conceived in the broadest terms). 

This attitude was paralleled in the con- 
ceptual field by the doctrines (under the 
general label of ‘“‘semantics”) of those who, 
with varying degrees of thoroughness or 
triviality, voted for a “scientific”? vocabu- 
lary, a vocabulary of description, informa- 
tion, exposition, discussion wholly devoid of 
partisan weightings. 

The pure-art position and the semantics 
position had notable differences. Especially, 
the advocates of pure art as against propa- 
ganda art upheld the ideal of an emotional 
vocabulary. Though its emotionality should 
not be employed to sharpen the conscious- 
ness of party or class, art should nonetheless 
be emotionally evocative to a high degree. 
On the other hand, the scientific vocabulary 
to be used for conceptual and expositional 
purposes and for the discussion of ethical, 
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social, political issues should shun the emo- 
tionally evocative, the rhetorically horta- 
tory or admonitory. But whatever the con- 
trasts between these two ideals of vocabu- 
lary, the two positions had this dialectical 
trait in common: Each, in its way, offered 
a categorical objection to the criteria of art 
and oratory then dominant. And, since one 
might dualistically uphold both positions, 
as compensatory to each other, the same 
critic might even employ them both, at dif- 
ferent times, in his objections to the Leftist 
norms. 

There was also the extreme negativism 
of the debunking movement (often in prac- 
tice hard to distinguish from the semantics 
movement). Its function as excessive mate- 
rialistic deflation to counteract excessive 
idealistic inflation is now generally recog- 
nized. It also could be put to use in the con- 
troversies with the Left. By rejecting the 
cult of heroes in general, for instance, the 
debunker had a categorical position from 
which to reject the Leftist heroics in par- 
ticular. 

A basic cultural change that the war con- 
ditions have brought about has unquestion- 
ably been the necessary dropping of these 
three positions—the pure art, the semanti- 
cist, and the debunking. War, when fought 
under conditions of totality, obviously re- 
quires the enlistment of art, of hortatory or 
admonitory rhetoric, of information pre- 
sented in ways that cushion the discourage- 
ments of defeats or intensify the encourage- 
ment of victories, and of such identification 
between the leaders and the led as attains 
its natural fulfilment in a swing back from 
debunking to heroism (that is, from an atti- 
tude of individualist rejection to one of 
group identification). 

A telltale distinction between the ad- 
vance-guard attitude toward the first World 
War (which the artistic advance guard gen- 
erally opposed as “imperialist’’) and their 
attitude toward the second World War 
which they now generally back as a war 
“against fascism”) will consistently mani- 
fest itself, I think, in a changed attitude 
toward authority and leadership. Thus, 
whereas a characteristic advance-guard way 
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of expressing army experience in the last war 
was in terms of an antagonism between 
lower rank and higher rank, with the higher 
rank categorically suspect by sheer reason 
of its rank, a more characteristic expression 
now would portray the “diamond in the 
rough” type of officer who is outwardly se- 
vere but inwardly sympathetic and moti- 
vated by the duties of his office. Rank would 
be considered, in the imaginative sphere, 
rather as an obligation than as a privilege. 

Judging from stories recently submitted 
by servicemen in a story contest organized 
by one advance-guard magazine, I might 
state the matter thus: Whereas in the imag- 
inative expression of the last war it would 
have been characteristic for the writer to 
feature and to treat with resentment the 
contrast between an individual sensibility 
and the unwieldy demands made upon it by 
a vast impersonal military machine, it 
would be characteristic now to treat of any 
such discrepancy with resignation and to 
give it but incidental expression while the 
attention is focused elsewhere. Antagonism 
to an officer, as it might figure in the sym- 
bolic action of art, would now be more likely 
to manifest itself not against his categorical 
position as an officer but against any per- 
sonal failure on his part to equal the stature 
of his office. Thus any overt or covert an- 
tagonism between private and officer felt 
strongly enough to call for imaginative ex- 
pression would attain this expression in a 
rationalization that accepted the officer 
function in principle, quite as the earlier at- 
titude had rejected it in principle. Where 
once the man in the higher rank would have 
to “live down” his rank, he might now 
rather be called upon to “live up to” it. The 
same experiences of actual antagonism 
could, of course, attain imaginative expres- 
sion by either device, but the social implica- 
tions of the two devices are obviously quite 
different. 


IV 


One can discern something of this change 
in the critical temper by considering the con- 
troversy over John Steinbeck’s recent novel, 
The Moon Is Down, which has been gener- 
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ally attacked and defended not simply on 
its merits asa story but, from the standpoint 
of military exigencies, as a book that may 
help us to win or to lose the war. (In brief, 
the propagandist point of view is tacitly ac- 
cepted by both opponents and defenders of 
the book.) 

Steinbeck’s propagandistic manner, as 
used in The Grapes of Wrath, had relied 
greatly on “reportage.” Situating the moti- 
vation of its characters primarily in the eco- 
nomic scene (which moved them quite lit- 
erally, in causing them to make the trek that 
gives direction to the plot), The Grapes of 
Wrath had depended upon a literary manner 
that required a reportorial, even a sociologi- 
cal, inspection of the ground. The novelist 
had to have been there, witnessing in person 
the scenic details that do much to give the 
book its reality. 

In the case of The Moon is Down, how- 
ever, though Steinbeck relies similarly upon 
a scene, or situation, as the central motivat- 
ing factor, he is now writing of an enemy 
invasion which he had not, as a writer, thus 
reportorially and sociologically witnessed. 
And, though the story is as timely as the 
earlier novel was (the imagery of inva- 
sion being now relevant to the war as the 
imagery of the trek was then relevant to the 
depression), there is this important differ- 
ence: In this book the scene is imagined 
rather than reported. As a result, despite 
the great importance of the scene as motive, 
Steinbeck must leave it somewhat ambigu- 
ously placed as he draws upon a more 
“dreamlike” level to impart the quality of 
motivation. This is so much the case that 
the book derives its tone from imagery of 
sleep, sleepiness, near-sleep, fatigue 
(“seemed to start out of sleep’; “settled 
tiredly into a chair’’; “still half dreaming”; 
“all merge in one great gray dream”’; “as 
though he had been asleep”; “they’re al- 
most dreaming’’; “Yes, we could fight his 
rest, then. We could fight his sleep. We 
could fight his nerves and his certainties’). 

The result is that a pronounced trait of 
passiveness seems to distinguish the char- 
acter of the invaders. It is a trait generally 
true of Steinbeck’s characters. For his “en- 
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vironmentalist” method, in locating motives 
primarily in the scene, makes most naturally 
for characters who are “‘pushed about’’ by 
the scene and thus reveal passive attributes 
rather than the attributes of “agents.” Len- 
nie’s murder of the girl in Of Mice and Men, 
for instance, is done without the active emo- 
tions or intentions of murder; he is pushed 
into it by a kind of trancelike response to the 
situation as stimulus, quite as the characters 
in The Grapes of Wrath are pushed into their 
movement and their occasional moments of 
action. And so in The Moon Is Down the 
invaders (ambiguously suggestive of the 
Nazis in Norway) commit not so much 
“crimes of passion’”’ as “crimes of passive- 
ness.” 

And that is why, I think, many critics re- 
sented Steinbeck’s version of the fascist en- 
emy. They did not want to conceive of the 
enemy as passively motivated. They want- 
ed a portrait of the enemy as vessels of great 
activity, an enemy moving not as in sleep 
but as in the most vigorous and malign 
wakefulness. 

It is perhaps too early to gauge the sig- 
nificance of the sleep imagery as it applies to 
Steinbeck’s development in particular. In 
the book itself, whatever its effect upon the 
portrait of the invaders, it helps build up a 
sense of foreboding, as the reader feels the 
natives coming nearer to such an explosion 
as would, within the conditions of the plot, 
equal complete wakefulness. And perhaps, 
ironically, as is so often the case with the 
attributing of motives to the enemy as 
scapegoat, the real relevance in Steinbeck’s 
book is in the fact that it does rather thus 
obliquely depict not so much our enemy’s 
motives as our own (as were the book to be 
taken, not as the portrait of two opposing 
sides, but as the portrait of the many atti- 
tudes we have experienced all on our side, 
with its state of mind ambiguously fluctu- 
ant between preparation and delay). 


Vv 
We should note also the brilliant series 


of radio plays, This Js War!—a series thor- 
oughly propagandistic in aim. These plays 
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served resourcefully and convincingly to 
translate the war into human terms, giving 
a sense of its poignancy, intensity, and ne- 
cessity in a dramatic idiom that appealed to 
both the aesthetically naive and the aesthet- 
ically sophisticate. 

But the most “natural” aesthetic adjust- 
ment to war conditions I have seen so far is 
in the impressive exhibit of photographic 
murals, Road to Victory: A Procession of 
Photography of the Nation at War, held at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City during the summer. The late-Whit- 
manesque legends contributed by Carl Sand- 
burg are, at best, serviceable; but the scenic 
review of our country, assembled under the 
direction of Edward Steichen and in photo- 
graphs almost mightily enlarged, can even, 
I think, call forth a certain philosophic or 
“meditative” attitude toward the war, quite 
as it also gives nourishment to a strong sense 
of our national power. And I think it would 
be a very good service both to the strength 
of our patriotism and to its quality if this 
exhibit could be shown throughout the 
United States. 

We might say that in this “procession” of 
photographs the war is not so much “fea- 
tured’’ as it is “‘placed.”’ Indeed, as one en- 
ters, the first vista one encounters is a vast 
canyon in Zion National Park, Utah, a can- 
yon nonpolitical, nontechnological, prehis- 
toric, looking quite as it may have looked 
before the continuities of invention that 
have terminated in our civilization first be- 
gan. From this we turn to panoramic rec- 
ords of our farm areas under modern culti- 
vation, with intimate scenes of the human 
types and the ways of life intrinsic to the 
farm. 

This is no place in which to give a de- 
tailed account of the many titles. Suffice it 
for our present purposes to note that, for 
the first two-thirds of this exhibit, we ob- 
serve the nation in its customary peacetime 
pursuits, vocational and vacational. After 
the agrarian section the theme of industrial 
power comes to the fore—views of the great 
power-dams in operation and under con- 
struction, of mills, mines, shipyards, fac- 








tories. And then, out of all this, we come 
upon the final third, telling of the men and 
scenes indigenous to war. 

As a result we see the national power in 
war growing out of the national power in 
peace. It is what I mean by saying that 
the theme of war is not “featured” but 
“placed” (though, of course, its placing at 
the end of the sequence gives it as much em- 
phasis as would be obtained had it been the 
single theme of the whole exhibit). And even 
at the very close the most extended mural of 
all, designed to give the impression of man- 
power unlimited, was flanked with portraits 
of homey couples, individualized, good-na- 
tured, in free posture, as though to state the 
other aspect of these men we see massed and 
regularized as sheer forces, power in the ab- 
stract. 

By this “placing,” I have said, we see 
the third section—the war section—grow- 
ing out of the two foregoing sections that 
depicted the pursuits of agriculture and in- 
dustry quite as they are in times of peace. 
I should add one important qualification, 
however: The sequence, as installed, al- 
lowed also for a crisis en route. For it was 
so designed that, at one turn in the way, we 
come upon three pictures so arranged as to 
be isolated from all the others: two photo- 
graphic comments flanking a scene of the 
bombing at Pearl Harbor. It is beyond this 
point that we turn into the military section 
of the exhibit. Thus, as there is a continuity 
of motivation depicted here, there is also a 
change of motivation. Though we see our 
war power developing out of our peace 
power, we also see the critical point at which 
the quality of motivation changes from that 
of profit to that of defense. 


VI 


The element of placement in the Road to 
Victory photographs could hardly be called 
complete from a purely administrative point 
of view. One could say only that the place- 
ment has a certain completeness as judged 
from the standpoint of its attitude. In con- 
templating these scenes and portraits, one 
gets a very strong feeling that the war, vast 
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as it is, is part of a still vaster configuration. 
The war may be considered as a scene moti- 
vating our acts—but this exhibit causes us 
to remember that the war may also be con- 
sidered as an act placed in a more inclusive 
motivational scene and being enacted by 
agents with whom, likewise, motives origi- 
nate. 

What one might now most avidly look 
for, in the cultural sphere, is some evidence 
of a whole intellectual movement designed 
thus to “frame’’ the conception of our exi- 
gencies, resources, weaknesses, and inten- 
tions. The need to think of global war and 
of its counterpart, global peace, invites us 
to seek also a truly global attitude toward 
all mankind, with its expressions ranging 
from the austere down to the foibles of the 
human barnyard. The study of war aims 
should thus be grounded in the most search- 
ing consideration of human motives. So far, 
however, it seems that war aims are being 
treated as something of a cross between an- 
ticipatory or retrospective ideals and cam- 
eralistic proposals designed to enlist or ap- 
pease various economic interests. And more 
basic inquiries into human motives seem to 
have been postponed, as a luxury that the 
moment cannot afford, precisely at a time 
when the need for such a search is all the 
more urgent. The temper of the times is re- 
vealed, perhaps, in the fact that our psychi- 
atric experts, imbued with the spirit of total 
war, periodically do their mite for the cause 
by issuing news releases in which they 
prophesy the mental collapse of fascist lead- 
ers (thus automatically revealing a wish, not 
to remoralize the enemy, but to demoralize 
the enemy); and this has its somewhat more 
wholesome counterpart among the people in 
an increased willingness to be persuaded by 
the prohibitionists (fear of the powers un- 
leashed by war probably taking the form of a 
desire to impose some such ritual of restraint 
as a counterweight). 

One kind of global expression is more 
prominently with us, so far as advance- 
guard developments are concerned. I refer 
to the international surrealist movement, 
here fugitive from the dislocations in Eu- 
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rope. This movement, which is the extreme 
reflex of liberalism and is subsidized by 
wealthy amateurs (some of them formerly 
American expatriates), presents a particu- 
larly clear instance of correlations between 
the economic and the psychological. Its re- 
lation to private subsidy as against public 
subsidy is obvious in the fact that it is not 
the kind of art any governmental officialdom 
is likely to take for its own, since it has in- 
trinsic affiliations with anarchism and “‘per- 
manent revolution” (though mainly in a 
nonpolitical, purely symbolic way); and its 
expression is the very opposite in temper to 
the equestrian statue in a public park. Its 
relations to war are not as a rhetoric leading 
to organized action en masse but rather as 
a body of supple aesthetic resources apt at 
bringing to the fore the fantasies and anxie- 
ties of war, of such peace as was deeply 
troubled by the adumbrations of war, and 
perhaps of such peace as may be troubled 
by bewilderments of motivation after the 
war. It recruits an odd band of artists who, 
by their very oddity, may often clearly re- 
flect neurotic promptings that secretly pos- 
sess our more “normal”’ citizens. I take its 
“playfulness” quite seriously. 

A more positive kind of global attitude 
could well, I think, in keeping with the na- 
ture of democracy as the institutionalizing 
of the dialectic method, be manifest in the 
kind of psychological warfare which we 
beam upon our enemies and by which we en- 
force and stabilize ourselves. The “demoral- 
izing’ theme we should direct against the 
enemy, it seems to me, is the thesis that the 
Hitlerite plans for a Blitz war also required 
a Blitz peace. That is, if Hitler could have 
“unified” Europe with a maximum of speed 
and a minimum of destruction and estab- 
lished his “new order” without such need of 
organized plunder as the intensified war 
conditions forced upon him, he might have 
got a sufficiently large percentage of the 
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people in each of the occupied countries 
whose interests could be identified with 
those of Nazi Germany. But, as it is, this 
failure to win both a Blitz war and a Blitz 
peace has led to the building-up of an un- 
dying popular resentment, particularly in 
view of the fact that Hitler has had to use 
terroristic methods with their ever widening 
circle of reprisals and counterreprisals. 
Hence, Hitler’s plans for a new order have 
already failed, even if he could win the war. 

This, it seems to me, should be the “‘de- 
moralizing” emphasis in our cultural attack 
upon the enemy. And it should be matched, 
and more than matched, by a “remoraliz- 
ing” aspect, a purely educational program, 
a “liberal university of the air,”’ discussing 
in a purely pedagogic manner the problems 
of motivation and adjustment in which all 
mankind is involved, the findings of liberal 
anthropology, the causal theories of various 
biologists, psychologists, philosophers, the- 
ologists, sociologists, etc. 

In brief, the attempt should be made to 
corrode the rigidities of the Nazi doctrines, 
not by a head-on attack, but by a patient 
review of the human scene in all its fulness 
and complexity. Such a program, if carried 
out with proper concern for the needs of 
popularization and with all the resources of 
learning and expression at the government’s 
command, would demoralize in a way that 
is, in the profoundest sense of the word, a 
“remoralization.’”’ And we might even go a 
step further: we might have the same pro- 
grams broadcast over our domestic circuits, 
for home consumption, if the time could be 
spared from our fabulously high percentage 
of rattletrap programs—both commercial 
and sustaining. They are now usually put 
forward in the name of Victory; but if there 
were many less of them we might have here 
a sign that the victory of our culture is bet- 
ter deserved. 
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DEMOCRACY: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
RALPH H. GABRIEL 


ABSTRACT 


The core of every culture is made up of basic attitudes and standards of value. When these standards lose 
their power, the culture tends to lose its vitality and may ultimately perish in the competition with rival 
cultures. The basic standards of value of American democratic yan ag were definitely formulated in the 
eighteenth century in the affirmation of the essential dignity of man implied in the institution of popular 
government. Basic also to American culture was the belief that certain ethical universals provide the basic 
framework that makes society possible. These standards of value dominated American thought to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. But in the twentieth century they have been eroded by a skepticism born of the 
advance of scientific knowledge and are in danger of being overwhelmed by the intensified power struggle in 
the modern world that has been made possible by the success of science in putting energy into the hands of 
men. The hope that power may be tamed and skepticism checked lies in the paradox that science itself, 
which has made energy available to those engaged in the power struggle and has bred the skepticism that 
erodes the standards of value of traditional American democratic culture, puts reason above force and 


ceases to exist whenever those who pursue it depart from a fixed and universal ethical code. 


I 


Democracy is a word used loosely to 
designate a complex of ideas and customs 
imbedded in particular cultures. Like cul- 
ture itself, democracy in any particular 
place and time displays change; growth and 
decay are present simultaneously. Certain 
characteristics of democracy distinguish it: 
It is a system in which political power is 
widely distributed among the people by 
means of the ballot. Democracy is popular 
government as opposed to monarchy or oli- 
garchy. Lincoln described it as “government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.”’ A second aspect of democracy is 
its emphasis on the necessity of arriving at 
decisions by the process of rational debate 
and its relegation of force to as small a role 
as possible in the governmental process. The 
absolute monarch or dictator supported by 
armed power may depend on reason to reach 
his decisions, but democracy requires that 
policies normally be formulated through the 
process of open conflict and adjustment 
among varying points of view. In the pat- 
tern of democracy the electorate is the ulti- 
mate seat of power, and the necessary as- 
sumption is that the average voter may be 
depended on both as to character and as to 
wisdom. 

The characteristics just listed are among 
the more important customs in that culture 
complex called democracy. Taken together 
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they are an expression of an idea, a point of 
view, a standard of value. The possession of 
the power involved in the ballot gives status 
and dignity to the voter. The practice of 
universal suffrage, only recently achieved in 
democratic systems, implies that men as 
men are worthy of respect. The basic stand- 
ard of value in a democratic system is the 
idea that a man has dignity and worth be- 
cause he is a man; it is the concept of the im- 
portance of the individual human being. 

Whether such a standard of value is the 
outgrowth of a particular social scene or 
whether democratic institutions are deter- 
mined by the idea cannot be answered. The 
observed fact is that the idea and the be- 
havior patterns are indissolubly united. The 
importance of standards of value for culture 
has been suggested by G. A. de Laguna, who 
has remarked that 


the traits most fundamental to the life of any 
culture are the beliefs and valuations of the in- 
dividuals who are its bearers. The basic ideas 
and modes of thought, the accepted standards 
and ideals of human life—these are the very 
warp and woof of the fabric of culture. Let these 
be strained and disrupted, as those of primitive 
people have so often been in the shock of contact 
with our civilization, and the culture loses its 
vitality, drags on a degenerate existence, or 
perishes altogether.* 


* “Cultural Relativism and Science,” Philosophi- 
cal Review, March, 1942, p. 145. 
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The thesis of the present paper is that in 
these middle years of the twentieth century 
the traditional beliefs and valuations, the 
basic ideas and modes of thought that have 
been the core of the complex called democ- 
racy in American culture, are being strained 
to the point of being threatened with pos- 
sible disruption. 


Il 


Before attempting an analysis of present 
problems it is necessary to consider some 
aspects of the American democratic tradi- 
tion. Twelve of the thirteen English colonies 
that ultimately became the United States 
were founded in the seventeenth century, an 
age when Englishmen were engaged in a long 
and at one point bloody struggle against the 
principle of monarchical absolutism. Before 
the century ended, Parliament had won as- 
cendancy over the crown and Locke had 
formulated and published his classic state- 
ment of the natural-rights philosophy. At 
the beginning of the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, Americans, governed in ac- 
cordance with British political patterns 
modified to meet New World conditions, 
challenged the supremacy of Parliament 
and, appealing to the philosophy of Locke, 
declared their independence. The democrat- 
ic tradition in both Britain and America 
originated in conflict. In both cultures de- 
mocracy began as a fighting faith. In the 
United States there was a reaction, after in- 
dependence had been won, against what 
some leaders felt to be the extreme demo- 
cratic stand of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The framers of the Constitution, while 
resting the political framework of the new 
national government on the principle of pop- 
ular government, attempted to preserve a 
balance between the classes and the masses. 
The Constitution was accepted by the states 
only when the understanding had become 
general that a bill of rights would be added 
to the instrument drawn up at Philadelphia. 
The bills of rights written into many of the 
state constitutions and into that of the fed- 
eral government disclose better, perhaps, 
than any other records the presuppositions 


in the political thinking of late-eighteenth- 
century Americans. Though government in 
both state and nation was the creation of 
the people and though the officers of govern- 
ment were elected by and from the people, 
yet the citizen of the new republic feared 
tyranny even on the part of a government so 
constituted. To protect himself as an indi- 
vidual he wrote into his constitutions a spe- 
cific list of rights which government must 
respect—freedom of speech, religion, and as- 
sembly, the right to protection in the courts, 
and the right co bear arms. These rights, re- 
served to all citizens whether or not they 
possessed political power in the form of the 
ballot, gave concrete expression not only to 
that basic standard of value which affirmed 
that man has dignity and worth because he 
is a man but to the associated idea that 
human life requires freedom for its normal 
functioning. 

The idea of human dignity and of the 
worth of the individual man did not, how- 
ever, originate either in American or in Eng- 
lish tradition. It is as old as classical Greece 
and has long been an aspect of that larger 
and more generalized pattern called West- 
ern civilization. Alfred North Whitehead 
once remarked: 

For six hundred years the ideal of the intel- 
lectual and moral grandeur of the human soul 
.... haunted the ancient Mediterranean world. 
.... It was the faint beginning of the dawn of 
a new order of life..... Christianity rapidly 
assimilated the Platonic doctrine of the human 
soul.? 


The tenet of the infinite and eternal impor- 
tance of the individual soul became, in fact, 
the center of a long Christian tradition. 
Though the philosophies of the eighteenth 
century of enlightenment, which so much in- 
fluenced the thought of Jefferson, John 
Adams, Franklin, and Washington, assailed 
the ecclesiasticism and the theology of the 
Christianity of their day, they gave, in their 
affirmation of the perfectibility of human 
nature, a new and hopeful expression of a 
doctrine of the significance of the individual 


2 Adventures of Ideas (Macmillan Co., 1933), pp 
17-18. 
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man—a doctrine that had come down from 
Plato’s academy. Jefferson wrote this stand- 
ard of value into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Continental Congress pro- 
claimed it to the world. 


III 


The conditions of mid-nineteenth-century 
America favored the development of the 
democratic pattern. The United States was 
a nation in which a relatively small popula- 
tion was spread over a vast area. The swift 
expansion of the frontier emphasized the 
need for man-power. In mid-nineteenth- 
century America the individual was impor- 
tant because, in general, men were in de- 
mand; and the increasing significance of the 
common man was reflected by the wide- 
spread adoption after 1815 of universal man- 
hood suffrage. This change in American cul- 
ture brought about by the movement known 
as “Jacksonian democracy” broadened the 
base of political power in the United States. 
The democratic process is one of give and 
take among interest groups; and in the mid- 
dle period of the nineteenth century the 
more important of these tended to become 
identified with the sections—North, South, 
and West. Frequently the pattern of the po- 
litical drama on the national stage did not 
differ in kind from what Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son described as the “unmixed malignity, 
the withering selfishness, the impudent vul- 
garity”’ of a Concord caucus of the followers 
of Andrew Jackson. Political democracy of 
itself is not and never has been a solution for 
the problem of evil. But in the mid-nine- 
teenth century it provided a set of values 
and a method of political action which 
worked to the advantage of efforts to pro- 
mote the general welfare. The function of 
the standards of value was to provide a basis 
for the critical measuring of the achieve- 
ments of the democratic process in the 
hurly-burly of everyday life. 

It was the standard of value fundamental 
to the democratic complex, as it turned out, 
that provided the background for the most 
difficult issue of American politics in the 
nineteenth century. The middle decades of 
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the century comprised a period of extraor- 
dinary individual liberty. There was little 
governmental regulation of a relatively 
simple agricultural-commercial economy as 
yet but little modified by a rising industrial- 
ism. After the War of 1812, when the nation 
came to the brink of dissolution, no formi- 
dable potential enemy either west or east of 
the Atlantic threatened the peace of the 
United States. The pattern of individual lib- 
erty reached the apogee of its development 
in the United States in an age when the 
American people enjoyed a sense of security, 
economic and military, almost unparalleled 
in modern history. They also enjoyed a 
sense of intellectual security, for the citizens 
of the republic were almost universally per- 
suaded that the democratic pattern and the 
standard of value at its core comprised the 
end toward which history moves. In such a 
scene the institution of chattel slavery, with 
its repudiation of liberty and its degradation 
of the individual, became the center of a 
struggle that ended in civil war. In the dec- 
ades before the storm of intersectional strife 
broke over the nation, the values underlying 
the democratic process took the form of 
what Walt Whitman called a “democratic 
faith” that had virtually the authority of an 
established religion in American thought. 
Its central concept was that of the free in- 
dividual not only responsible to exercise his 
powers as a citizen for the general good but 
obligated to govern his conduct by the uni- 
versal moral standards that make society 
possible. These ethical standards, thought 
of as a fundamental law of which man-made 
law could be at best but an imperfect repli- 
ca, were the mid-nineteenth-century coun- 
terpart of the Jeffersonian affirmation of 
natural rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Chancellor James Kent 
built his jurisprudence frankly on the con- 
cept of a fundamental moral law of universal 
validity. Senator William H. Seward, using 
a phrase frequently heard in the 1850's, 
called it a “higher law.” And Seward, with 
many others, appealed to this higher law as 
the controversy over slavery grew in in- 
tensity. The central postulate of the funda- 
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mental law of the democratic faith of the 
middle period of the nineteenth century was 
that man because he is man has worth and 
dignity and that these attributes can be 
realized only through liberty. In the cause 
of liberty hundreds of thousands of Aineri- 
cans died in the 1860’s. The northerner 
fought to preserve a free and democratic na- 
tion cleansed of the stain of slavery; the 
southerner battled to establish an inde- 
pendent nation in which he would be free to 
solve in his own way one of the most difficult 
of all social problems. 


IV 


What shall we say of democracy today 
and tomorrow? There is no profit in going 
again over the familiar ground that the 
American people are engaged in a war 
against a government that has proclaimed 
democracy to be an outmoded and undesir- 
able system. The task of the moment is to 
consider the possible significance for the 
democratic pattern of certain aspects of 
American civilization that have become im- 
portant since World War I. Most of these 
trends in the middle period of the twentieth 
century are results, directly or indirectly, of 
the great achievements of science following 
our own Civil War. 

Since before the first World War the pat- 
tern of American democracy has been modi- 
fied at an accelerating rate by the growth of 
the power and functions of the federal gov- 
ernment. The change has been due primari- 
ly to the need for the regulation of an econo- 
my which has become organized into great 
centers of power that tend to ignore the 
political boundaries of the states. When the 
depression of the 1930’s brought about wide- 
spread economic and social dislocation, the 
people seized upon the federal government 
as an instrument not only to restore order 
but to protect individuals who were suffer- 
ing from the temporary breakdown of the 
economic system. In that decade the nation 
moved, not without some confusion, toward 
centralization and state socialism. The cen- 
tralizing tendencies of the 1930’s had been 
preceded by the nationalism of the Immigra- 





tion Law of 1924. This measure accom- 
plished two things of prime importance: It 
reduced to a rivulet the immigrant flood that 
had first practically dried up in 1914 when 
Europe went to war, and it introduced eth- 
nic theories and policies into American legis- 
lation. The Act furthered the cause of uni- 
formity in the American nation by giving 
immigrants from northern and western Eu- 
rope preference over those from the southern 
and eastern part of that continent, and by 
excluding entirely most Orientals. The 
measure was an effort to protect members of 
the in-group against competition with out- 
landers and to decrease in the interest of cul- 
tural uniformity the ethnic complexity of 
the “melting pot.” To the nationalism of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 and of the central- 
izing policies of the New Deal was added 
that of a foreign policy emphasizing the prin- 
ciples of isolation. The refusal of the United 
States to become a member of the League of 
Nations was the policy of a power that felt 
itself so strong and so secure as not to need 
collective security. These three develop- 
ments—trise of the power of the central gov- 
ernment, restriction and control of immigra- 
tion, and isolation in international affairs— 
suggest the importance of the sentiment of 
nationalism in the thought and life of the 
United States in the twentieth century. 

But the sentiment of nationalism was de- 
veloping during’ the same years in all parts 
of the world. It transformed ancient China 
and also caused India to stir. Nationalism 
brought about for the British self-governing 
dominions a new status in a new British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In Italy it pro- 
duced the corporate state under a fascist dic- 
tator. In Nazi Germany, with its emphasis 
on national autarchy and uniformity of blood 
and ideas and its worship of the state, na- 
tionalism reached its logical and theoretical 
extreme. The German nation swallowed up 
the individual and the citizen stood help- 
less before his government. Perhaps the 
phenomenon of a rising nationalism was due 
to the fact that revolutions in transporta- 
tion and communication were compressing 
the globe and causing the peoples of the 
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world to jostle one another as in no previous 
age. Perhaps the development was caused 
by the terrifying national armaments that 
science and technology made possible. Per- 
haps there is truth in the picture of the peo- 
ples, particularly in Europe, apprehensive 
of sudden invasion by airplanes or motorized 
armies, huddling together like herds of 
frightened animals before the threat of a 
storm, the individual exchanging his liberty 
for the hope of security. Whatever the 
cause, mankind in the 1930’s was divided as 
never before in history into highly self- 
conscious nation-states. 

The developments of post-Versailles na- 
tionalism gave new emphasis to the old con- 
cept of power politics. In the 1920’s and par- 
ticularly in the 1930’s the conviction grew 
among American intellectuals that the 
struggle for power among nation-states is 
the ultimate international reality. The by- 
product of a realism new to most Americans 
was cynicism as to the applicability of ethi- 
cal values to international situations. “The 
statesman who conducts foreign policy,” re- 
marked Nicholas Spykman in 1942, “can 
concern himself with values of justice, fair- 
ness, and tolerance only to the extent that 
they contribute to or do not interfere with 
the power objective.’ The Spykman thesis 
excludes moral concepts, save when used for 
purposes of power, from a large area of hu- 
man relations. It represented the thinking 
of a growing number of Americans in the 
1920’s and 1930’s who thought of themselves 
as being “realists.” 

To compartmentalize human values is a 
difficult undertaking, yet the effort is not a 
new phenomenon. Many a tribe has one 
code for its members and another for the 
treatment of outsiders. But in our modern 
civilization such concepts as that of the 
transcendent importance of power have a 
tendency to spread from one aspect of hu- 
man society to another. An illustration may 
be had in the thinking of that liberal and hu- 
mane jurist, Oliver Wendell Holmes, per- 
haps the most influential legal mind in the 


3 America’s Strategy in World Politics (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.), p. 18. 
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middle period of the twentieth century. 
Holmes, who himself had served in the Civil 
War, declared in 1920: 


I loathe war... . but I do think that man 
at present is a predatory animal. I think that 
the sacredness of human life is a purely munici- 
pal ideal of no validity outside the jurisdiction. 
I believe that force, mitigated so far as may be 
by good manners, is the ultima ratio, and be- 
tween two groups that want to make incon- 
sistent kinds of worlds I see no remedy except 
force.4 


Six years later he had not changed his mind. 


I don’t believe [Holmes wrote his friend 
Dr. Wu] that it is an absolute principle or even a 
human ultimate that man always is an end in 
himself—that his dignity must be respected, 
etc. We march up a conscript with bayonets 
behind him to die for a cause he doesn’t believe 
in. And I feel no scruples about it. Our morality 
seems to me only a check on the ultimate domi- 
nation of force, just as our politeness is a check 
on the impulse of every pig to put his feet in the 
trough. When the Germans in the late war dis- 
regarded what we called the rules of the game, I 
don’t see that there was anything to be said 
except: we don’t like it and shall kill you if we 
can. So when it comes to the development of a 
corpus juris the ultimate question is what do the 
dominant forces of the community want and do 
they want it hard enough to disregard whatever 
inhibitions may stand in the way.s 

Of particular significance for the middle 
period of the twentieth century is the 
Holmes remark that ‘“‘the sacredness of hu- 
man life is a purely municipal ideal of no 
validity outside the jurisdiction.” It is an 
expression of the theory of cultural relativ- 
ism. One of the important contributions of 
twentieth-century anthropology is the dem- 
onstration that moral codes and standards 
of value are aspects of particular cultures 
and show marked variations in any com- 
parative study of cultures. One of the first 
affirmations of this theory of ethical rela- 
tivity was made by William Graham Sum- 
ner in his Folkways in 1906. By the decade 

4 Holmes-Pollock Letters (Harvard University 
Press, 1941), II, 36. 


5H. C. Shriver (ed.), Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: His Book Notices and Uncollected Letters and 
Papers (Central Book Co., 1936), p. 187. 





of the 1930’s the idea that ethics are rela- 
tive had got out of scientific literature into 
the discourse of educated persons. The proc- 
ess was expedited by the popular success of 
the philosophy of pragmatism with its defi- 
nition of the good as that which works. 
There may or may not be significance in the 
coincidence between emphasis on the part of 
anthropologists upon cultural and ethical 
relativity and the world-wide upsurge of the 
sentiment of nationalism. Moreover, there 
may or may not be significance in the fact 
that, when power politics threatened the de- 
struction of Europe, Malinowski propound- 
ed those functionalist theories in which he 
made a frank effort to discover standards of 
value that would be valid among all cul- 
tures and so make possible the criticism of 
the behavior patterns of the bearers of one 
culture by those who carried a different one. 
The Malinowski effort, however, came late, 
and the great anthropologist died too early. 
Before he matured his thought, the idea had 
become widespread, particularly among gen- 
erations of college students, that the old 
absolutist idealism of democracy had been 
compelled by the emergence of the new real- 
ism of power politics and of ethical relativity 
to take its place beside other intellectual 
curiosities of departed ages. Other intel- 
lectual influences aided in the creation of 
the new sophistication. Biological science 
seemed to suggest that the time had come 
for man to give up his pretensions concern- 
ing his own worth and dignity and to under- 
stand that he was a mammal among mam- 
mals and, like the rest, engaged in a struggle 
for survival. Freud’s discovery of the irra- 
tional cast doubt on the processes of reason 
and engendered skepticism as to the validity 
of the concept of the rational voter. In 
short, the rise of the biological and social 
sciences had made it extremely difficult for 
the mid-twentieth-century man to define 
the good save in terms of a particular cul- 
ture, while at the same time the emphasis 
on the relativity of standards of value had 
lowered the prestige of all ideals and ethical 
principles. Among these was the idea of hu- 
man dignity and the importance of the in- 
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dividual. The distinction of Holmes was 
that he, earlier than most of his contempo- 
raries, sensed the implications of modern 
scientific thought and had the courage to 
take his stand on what seemed to him in- 
evitable conclusions. He did not attempt to 
define the good; he pointed to the basic im- 
portance of the struggle for power both with- 
in and among nations. 

In such a climate of opinion Holmes’s 
affirmation concerning the origin and nature 
of law takes on added significance. In the 
1930's various shirted organizations and 
would-be fascist leaders appeared on the 
American scene, and each entered upon the 
struggle to make itself the dominant force 
in the community. With one exception their 
ideologies were beneath criticism. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the criticism 
of scholars was irrelevant, for the only func- 
tion of the ideologies was to win friends and 
influence people, and, if they succeeded, 
they were, by the pragmatic test, good. The 
exception to the run of the mine among 
American Fascists was Lawrence Dennis, 
who proclaimed his matured position in 1940 
in his privately published book, The Dynam- 
ics of War and Revolution. Some of his con- 
clusions suggest the possibilities of the 
thought trends we have been considering. 
He stated in the year before America entered 
World War II: 


There are many communities in the world, 
but there is no one all-embracing community of 
mankind, except as an abstract concept [p. 20]. 


The sentence falls in a chapter significantly 
entitled ‘“The Victors Make the Rules.” In 
the struggle by which an “‘out-élite” trans- 
forms itself into an “‘in-élite’” Dennis em- 
phasized the technique of the use of ideolo- 
gies more than that of physical force. In the 
same book he asserted confidently: 

Science has given experts more skill, knowl- 
edge and instruments for manipulating the 
masses than the medicine men and witch doc- 
tors of old ever commanded. Universal educa- 
tion has made the masses susceptible to large- 
scale opinion and attitude manipulation such as 
would have been impossible in the days when 
only a few could read and write. 
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The statement suggests the militant anti- 
intellectualism that is one of the outstand- 
ing phenomena of an age in which the 
struggle for power is paramount, yet whose 
civilization rests upon the triumphs of 
science. 

On the continent of Europe the struggle 
for power has overwhelmed the scholar’s 
world. The universities have been enslaved, 
and independence of thought has van- 
ished. Archibald MacLeish has recently 
pointed out the menace of anti-intellectual- 
ism in America. He recalled that in the 
spring of 1942 


an attempt was made in an ill-attended session 
of the House of Representatives . ... to cut the 
appropriation of the Library of Congress to such 
a point that the national library of the United 
States would have been unable to buy new 
books beyond its regular continuations and sub- 
scriptions. .... When this attack was made 
upon a great symbol of learning, a great institu- 
tion of scholarship, no public outcry was 
aroused. .... . 


Addressing the librarians of America, he 
added: 


You know what headway the propaganda 
against the intellectuals has made..... And 
unless we are ready now or very soon to bring 
the battle to our enemies and overcome them— 
to strike down ignorance where ignorance ap- 
pears—to fly our flag of truth and reason higher 
than our enemies can cut it down—we cannot 
win this war within the war on which the out- 
come of the war depends.’ 


These are strange words to be uttered in 
an age whose material foundations have 
been fabricated out of the intellectual tri- 
umphs of science. They suggest what is all 
too clear in our day—that the energy which 
intelligence has released from nature may be 
grasped by ignorance and used to destroy 
the very girders of civilization. And there is 
small defense against such a campaign ina 
philosophy of society that insists that the 
struggle for power is the only reality and 
that standards of value are purely relative 


6 Saturday Review of Literature, July 18, 1942. 
7 Tbid. 


things with no validity outside the jurisdic- 
tion. The logic of Spykman is impeccable 
as he analyzes the power struggle in the 
realm of international affairs: 


War in the twentieth century is total war, the 
combination and integration of military, politi- 
cal, economic, and ideological tactics in one 
great wareffort..... The result is that the dis- 
tinctions between the war time and peace time 
forms of the power struggle have now been 
effaced completely. No state can think any 
longer of preparation for a future conflict. The 
struggle is waged continuously. Total war is 
permanent war.® 
The logic of Bertrand Russell is also im- 
peccable. 


In former days [he remarked in 1938] men 
sold themselves to the Devil to acquire magical 
powers. Nowadays they acquire these powers 
from science and find themselves compelled to 
become devils. There is no hope for the world 
unless power can be tamed, and brought into the 
service, not of this or that group of fanatical 
tyrants, but of the whole human race, white and 
yellow and black, Fascist and Communist and 
Democrat; for science has made it inevitable 
that all must live or all must die.® 


And the hope of the present world is to be 
found in the fact that science itself, which is 
the ultimate source of power in the modern 
age, is by a strange paradox founded on an 
ethical code that is absolute and universal. 
Science requires freedom for the investiga- 
tor. Ifscience is to live, there can be no areas 
fenced off from the explorations of the hu- 
man mind; the seeker after knowledge must 
be able to follow wherever his particular 
trail may lead. Science requires honesty, an 
honest effort to eliminate the biases which 
cloud the vision of the observer, and in- 
tegrity in announcing what he has seen. 
Science ceases to be science when it com- 
pounds with those who prostitute ideas to 
the purposes of power. Science requires co- 
operation among men of good will. It is a 
social product; science within its own fra- 
ternity makes no compromise with an ethic 
of suspicion, hatred, or force. Its objective 

8 Op. cit., pp. 38 and 4o. 


° Bertrand Russell, Power, a New Social Analysis 
(W. W. Norton & Co., 1938), p. 34. 
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is and must be the service of mankind. Sci- 
ence implies, and yesterday had achieved, a 
world-wide republic of learning. Science to- 
. day sets in the sky the vision of a world- 
order made up of freemen each of whom so 
governs his conduct as to make it accord 
with the basic principles underlying the 
group life of mankind. 

These principles of dependence on reason, 
of individual freedom, of individual honesty 
and responsibility, and of mutual co-opera- 
tion belong in a larger frame of reference. 
They are a twentieth-century statement in 
naturalistic terms of the standards of value 
that were the core of the democratic pattern 
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as it was established in America at the end 
of the eighteenth century. On them we have 
only to take our stand. We can have confi- 
dence that, if these values are overwhelmed 
in the present maelstrom, they will rise 
again in another age. But must they be 
overwhelmed? The answer to that question 
will not be finally decided on the field of 
battle. The fate of learning and of democ- 
racy will be determined by what occurs in 
the world of ideas, and in particular by what 
happens to those standards and ideals of 
human life which are the warp and woof of 
the fabric of culture. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 














RESEARCH NEWS 


Duke University.—Special graduate fel- 
lowships in sociology and in anthropology 
have been awarded in the department of 
neuropsychiatry of the medical school for 
the academic year 1942-43 to Miss Hilda 
Hertz and Mr. Arden King. Miss Hertz, a 
graduate of Skidmore College and now a 
student at the University of Chicago, and 
Mr. King, a student at the University of 
California who has had several seasons’ field 
experience in ethnology, will devote them- 
selves to the field and clinical study of social 
and cultural conflicts as contributing factors 
in the development of psychiatric conditions 
coming to the attention of the Duke hospi- 
tal staff. Their work will be under the joint 
direction of Dr. Richard S. Lyman, chair- 
man of the department of neuropsychiatry, 
and Drs. Edgar T. Thompson and John Gil- 
lin of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology. In addition to their regular ap- 
pointments, Drs. Thompson and Gillin have 
been named associate professors on the fac- 
ulty of the school of medicine. 


Ecole libre des hautes etudes——The pro- 
gram of the Institut de Sociologie for the 
coming year will include three sections: a 
combined section on general, legal, and eco- 
nomic sociology will be devoted to the sub- 
ject of “Democracy and a Planned Econ- 
omy’’; a section on economic sociology will 
deal with “The Organization of Production 
and Labor in a War Economy”; and a sec- 
tion on ethnography and linguistics will con- 
sider ‘The Place of Primitive Peoples in the 
Post-war World.” 


NOTES 
Sociological Society.—The 


American 


Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Society is to be held 
at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 29-31. Four general sessions and 
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sessions of numerous specialized sections 
make up the program for this year. One of 
the general sessions will discuss the role of 
women and minority groups in our society in 
wartime, including, “The War and the 
American Negro Minority,’’ by Charles S. 
Johnson; “‘Potential Changes in the Status 
of Women during the War,” by Margaret 
Mead; and “The Eiject of the War on 
Minority Groups in This Country and Their 
Relation to It,”’ by Gerhart Sanger. 

Another general session will deal with 
some basic concepts of democratic society 
and will include an address by Frank H. 
Hankins on “‘Changing Concepts in Demo- 
cratic Ideology” and also an address by E. A. 
Ross. A third general session devoted to 
community organization for war and post- 
war activities will include an address by 
Jonathan Daniels, of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, on “The Civilian Front in War- 
Time,” and one by M. L. Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, on “Local Or- 
ganization in Rural Areas for War and 
Peace.” 

President Sanderson’s address on ‘‘Soci- 
ology: A Means to Democracy” will be 
given at a joint session with the Rural 
Sociological Society and the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations. The other ad- 
dresses at that meeting will be by E. W. 
Burgess, on ‘“The Impact of the War upon 
Marriage and the Family,” and by C. E. 
Lively, on “Sociology in the Service of 
Agriculture and Rural Life.” 

Sectional meetings will be devoted to 
special topics: ‘Social Psychology,” Kim- 
ball Young, chairman; “Population,” El- 
bridge Sibley, chairman; “Social Theory,” 
Theodore Abel, chairman; ‘Community and 
Ecology,” A. B. Hollingshead, chairman; 
“The Family,” Robert G. Foster, chair- 
man; ‘‘Measurement in Sociology,”’ C. Hor- 
ace Hamilton, chairman; ‘“Criminology,” 
J. P. Shalloo, chairman; “‘Sociology in Busi- 
ness and Industry,” H. P. Fairchild, chair- 
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man; and “Sociometry,’”’ George A. Lund- 
berg, chairman. Other meetings will be de- 
voted to “The General Social Science 
Course,” Julian L. Woodward, chairman; a 
round table on ‘Social Problems in the 
Housing of War Workers,” J. B. Maller, 
chairman; and the committee on ‘‘Concep- 
tual Integration,” Raymond V. Bowers, 
chairman. 

Papers already announced include: 
“Class, Occupation, Status: Problems of 
‘The New Middle Class,’” by C. Wright 
Mills; ‘Comparative Perspectives in Re- 
search on Class Structure,” by Robert Mer- 
ton; ‘“The Yankee City Series,” by Howard 
Becker; ‘‘Stabitity-Instability Studies in the 
Department of Agriculture Rural Life 
Series,”’ by Everett C. Hughes; “Community 
Studies in the Deep South,” by Robert N. 
Ford; “An Approach to the Quantification 
of Classes of Attributes,” by Louis N. Gutt- 
man; “Statistical Methods for Regional De- 
lineation,” by Margaret Jarman Hagood; 
“Effects of the War on Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” by George Gardner; ‘War and 
Adult Criminality,” by Walter Bromberg; 
“Prisoners’ Attitudes toward the War,” 
by Donald Clemmer; ‘““The Habitual Crimi- 
nal,” by George K. Brown; “Ecological and 
Social Structure in a Slum Area,” by Wil- 
liam F. Whyte; “The Impact of War on 
Some Communities in the Southwest,” 
by E. D. Tetreau; “A Wisconsin Rural 
Community: Merrimac,” by Will H. 
Moody; “The Relation of Sociology and 
Anthropology,” by Howard Becker; ‘Ex- 
periments with Repeated Interviews in 
Different Fields of Public Opinion Re- 
search,” by Paul F. Lazarsfeld; ‘The 
Effect of Specific New Events on Morale as 
Determined by Repeated Tests,” by Robert 
E. L. Faris; “Acculturation of An Arab- 
Syrian Community in the Deep South,” by 
Afif I. Tannous; and “The Relation of Soci- 
ometry to Social Measurement and to the 
Social Sciences,’ by S. C. Dodd. 

Other societies meeting in Cleveland at 
the same time include: the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society, the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the American Marketing Association, 
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and the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion. 


Institute of Social Research.—The publi- 
cation of “Studies in Philosophy and Social 
Science’ has been discontinued because of 
problems of war economy and technical re- 
organization. The Institute plans to issue a 
yearbook in the future. 


Inter-American Statistical Institute—The 
first meeting of the Bureau (or executive 
committee) originally scheduled to meet in 
Rio de Janeiro, was held in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, August 21-23, with a bare quorum 
in attendance, made up of the three North 
American members. Absent were the presi- 
dent, M. A. Teixeira de Freitas of Brazil, 
and the second vice-president, Carlos E. 
Dieulefait of Argentina. Attending from the 
Bureau were Stuart A. Rice of the United 
States, first vice-president; Ramdén Beteta 
of Mexico, third vice-president; and Robert 
H. Coats of Canada, treasurer; and from the 
Temporary Secretariat, H. L. Dunn, secre- 
tary-general, and Miss E. Phelps, executive 
assistant. 

The conditions of the Institute’s statutes 
having been met by the formal adherence of 
“at least six” governmental members (actu- 
ally seven—the Dominican Republic, Bo- 
livia, Mexico, Costa Rica, the United States, 
Brazil, and Peru) and by an assured “an- 
nual operating income of not less than 
$10,000,” full control of the Institute’s af- 
fairs was taken over by the Bureau from the 
Temporary Organizing Committee. Wash- 
ington was tentatively chosen for the dura- 
tion of the war as the permanent seat of the 
Institute, and H. L. Dunn was elected sec- 
retary-general. 

Juan de Dios Bojérquez of Mexico was 
elected editor-in-chief of the Institute’s jour- 
nal, the first number of which is expected to 
appear early in 1943; and Mr. Coats, chair- 
man of the Committee on Current Publica- 
tions, was asked to make an early trip to 
Mexico City to perfect publishing arrange- 
ments with him. Other committees estab- 
lished will deal with an Inter-American sta- 
tistical yearbook, statistical courses, train- 























ing programs and textbooks, demographic 
statistics, and projects. 

The secretary-general was instructed to 
make an early trip to South America to con- 
fer with officers and members of the Insti- 
tute on that continent, but travel priorities 
for his trip were subsequently withdrawn, 
and certain assignments have instead been 
given to Forrest Linder, a participant in the 
Pan American Sanitary Congress at Rio. 


National Education Association.—The 
National Education Association calls atten- 
tion to Senate bill S. 1313, providing for fed- 
eral assistance to education in backward re- 
gions of the United States. Citizens are re- 
quested to urge their respective congress- 
men and senators to vote for this bill. 


Pan American Union.—Robert C. Jones 
has been appointed an assistant in the Divi- 
sion of Labor and Social Information of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


Society for Social Research.—At the an- 
nual Institute, August 14-15, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
William F. Ogburn, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, University of Chicago, president; Her- 
bert J. Abraham, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, vice-president; 
Jack Seeley, executive secretary; Anne 
Hartzler, secretary-treasurer; Gerald Breese 
and Annabelle Bender, editors; and Ernest 
W. Burgess, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, adviser. (Everett C. 
Hughes, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, continues a two-year term 
in the office of adviser.) 

Some of the papers presented at the In- 
stitute are scheduled for publication in the 
near future. These include: Philip M. 
Hauser, “The Impact of War on Popula- 
tion and Vital Phenomena,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology; Evelyn Millis Duvall, ““The 
People Who Marry Today,” Sociology and 
Social Research; Harvey J. Locke, “The Im- 
pact of War on Family Behavior,” Marriage 
and Family Living; Horace R. Cayton, “Ef- 
fective Propaganda in Building the Morale 
of a Minority Group,” Nation. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
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United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics.—Ronald B. Almack has resigned his 
position as instructor in rural sociology at 
the University of Missouri to join the staff 
of the Milwaukee Regional Office of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


University of Chicago.—Everett C. 
Hughes of the Department of Sociology will 
be visiting professor of sociology at L’Ecole 
des sciences sociales, Laval University, Que- 
bec, this autumn. Dr. Hughes recently 
joined the advisory board of the Journal of 
Legal and Political Sociology. 


Cornell University—Dr. Svend Riemer 
has been appointed assistant professor in the 
department of sociology and anthropology 
at Cornell University. Dr. Riemer comes to 
Cornell from the University of Washington, 
where he has been a member of the depart- 
ment of sociology. 

Professor Julian L. Woodward of the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology at 
Cornell has been granted leave in order to 
take up duties in the Bureau of Intelligence 
of the Office of War Information in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Louis Guttman has been promoted to 
the position of assistant professor of sociolo- 
gy in the department of sociology and 
anthropology at Cornell University. Dr. 
Guttman will also give part-time service to 
the Research Branch of the Special Services 
Division of the War Department as an ex- 
pert consultant. 

Professor Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., has 
been granted leave of absence from the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology at 
Cornell University in order to take up full- 
time duties in the Research Branch of the 
Special Services Division of the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. E. William Noland has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the department of 
sociology and anthropology at Cornell 
University. 


Escola livre de sociologia e politica de Sao 
Paulo.—The publication of a Portuguese 
translation of The Study of Man, by Ralph 
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Linton, inaugurates a book series, the “‘Bib- 
lioteca de ciencias sociais,” edited for Li- 
vraria Martins by Donald Pierson. The first 
volumes of the series will be translations of 
theoretical treatises and research mono- 
graphs published in the United States, to 
which will be added, it is anticipated, stud- 
ies produced in Brazil. The American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies is distributing five 
hundred copies of each of the first five vol- 
umes among Brazilian libraries. 

T. Lynn Smith, of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, who is at present making a study of 
Brazilian rural society under the auspices of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is giving a seminar in the study of 
rural society. 


University of Illinois——Robert Janes, 
teaching assistant in sociology, has been 
granted a leave of absence to enter the 
Army. 


University of Towa.—Clyde W. Hart has 
been advanced to the rank of full professor 
of sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—Raymond F. 
Sletto returns to his work at the University 
of Minnesota this fall after a year’s leave of 
absence with the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Rhoda Kazan of Queen’s College and 
Dorris J. West of the State College of Wash- 
ington have been appointed teaching assist- 
ants in sociology. 


University of Missouri.—C. E. Lively was 
elected president of the Rural Sociological 
Society at its annual meeting in New York. 

Brewton Berry, associate professor of so- 
ciology, has been elected a fellow of the So- 
ciety of American Archaeology; he has also 
been awarded a grant-in-aid by the Social 
Science Research Council for the prepara- 
tion of a book on the Indians of Missouri. 

Harold Kaufmann, who received his 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and his Ph.D. from Cor- 
nell, has been appointed instructor in rural 
sociology. 
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George Blair and J. R. Bertrand, research 
assistants, have resigned to accept commis- 
sions in the Army and the Navy, respec- 
tively; their positions have been taken by 
Annabelle Whiteside, B.A., Mississippi 
State College for Women, and W. W. Morse, 
B.A., M.A., Columbia University. 


University of New Mexico.—The School 
of Inter-American Affairs, in co-operation 
with the League of United Latin American 
Citizens, has instituted a program to train 
Spanish-speaking workers in community or- 
ganization and leadership under the techni- 
cal direction of Paul Walter, Jr., head of the 
department of sociology. 


University of North Carolina.—Margaret 
Jarman Hagood, research associate in the 
Institute for Research in Social Science and 
associate professor of social statistics, has 
been appointed senior social scientist and 
head of the Section on Population in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. Dr. 
Hagood will also teach certain courses in sta- 
tistics in the Graduate School of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Stanford University—Paul Wallin has 
been appointed instructor in sociology. 


University of Texas.—Harry E. Moore of 
the department of sociology was a member 
of the summer staff of the University of 
Florida. 


Texas A. & M. College.—Forrest Kellogg, 
formerly instructor in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 


Information has been received of the 
death of Dr. Romanzo Colfax Adams, pro- 
fessor emeritus of sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. Dr. Adams was ranked as 
one of the outstanding authorities on inter- 
racial problems in Hawaii. His best-known 
work is Interracial Marriage in Hawaii: A 
Study of the Mutually Conditioned Processes 
of Acculturation and Amalgamation. 











The Economics of Total War. By HENRY WIL- 
LIAM SPIEGEL. (“Century Studies in Eco- 
nomics,’ ed. W. H. KIEKHOFER.) New York 
and London: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
Inc., 1942. Pp. xiv+410. $3.00. 


Professor Spiegel has written a textbook, 
the most comprehensive if not the first “serious” 
one, in the field of war economics. As such, it 
fulfils its function in a remarkable fashion. It 
is very readable, is well organized, covers every 
major aspect of the problems involved (from 
war preparations to post-war planning, includ- 
ing international relations “‘during and after’), 
and is reliable in its data and statistics. The bulk 
of the book is purely descriptive—to outline the 
problems in scarcity (labor, raw materials, etc.) 
and the administrative setting to cope with 
them. Theoretical considerations enter more 
than casually at two points: in the discussion of 
“The Price System under the Impact of War” 
(chap. v) and of “How To Pay for the War” 
(chap. xi). Naturally, the author’s main in- 
terest is devoted to the American scene, with 
its issues and the attempts of solution (by early 
1942); but numerous excursions in foreign pas- 
tures enliven the vivid presentation. 

Of course, every teacher has his own require- 
ments, but Spiegel is likely to have hit the aver- 
age standard as well as one can expect from a 
textbook. As such, his work is “ideal” in many 
ways. It is not burdened with historical details, 
beyond a few statistics and remarks—those 
about the causes of war (chap. i) are dilettantic 
and ought to be omitted—or with theoretical 
inquiries of any profundity, beyond what are 
commonplaces current even in better magazines 
and on the financial pages of newspapers. Con- 
troversial issues are deliberately avoided or are 
presented in a fashion that will not disturb the 
student’s peace of mind. Political issues are 
noli me tangere to the author, who does not claim 
to offer a point of view of his own, or originality 
of judgment, or to have done original research in 
any sector of the field he so ably covers. Indeed, 
he follows the line of the conventional textbook, 
which is becoming more and more a job of edit- 
ing current material, including currently ac- 
cepted theories, and making them accessible to 
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the layman or “student” in a form organized for 
school use The undergraduate is provided with 
an easily digestible catechism and with a sum- 
mary of currently relevant facts, terms, and 
statistics rather than with an instrument of 
scientific training or with a presentation of the 
status of scientific research. But all this is nota 
criticism of Spiegel’s work, which is offered to 
the reader as a genuinely undergraduate text- 
book and as a very popular treatise. 

But, even so, some amount of criticism of 
current administrative policies or a pointing-out 
of difficulties, conflicts, and weaknesses would 
have given the book a more respectable standing 
than it can claim in its present makeup. In 
financial matters Spiegel follows uncritically the 
vagaries of the Cambridge School, with its in- 
flationary preferences. He swallows the charm- 
ingly silly theory that internal debts do not 
burden future generations and warns emphati- 
cally against ‘‘excessive’’ taxation—a rather 
naive attitude in the face of our apparent in- 
ability to cover as much as one-third of the war 
costs by taxes, as we did under Wilson. He 
devotes a disproportionate interest to the 
method of “deferred payments,’ which he 
claims has “originated in the inventive mind of 
John Maynard Keynes” (p. 331), thus display- 
ing ignorance of the history and literature of 
forced loans, to say nothing of ignoring all argu- 
ments against them. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago 


La grande crise de la République frangaise: ob- 
servations sur la vie politique des frangais de 
1918 2 1937. By Yves Stmon. Montreal: 
Editions de l’Arbre, 1941. Pp. 237. 


Throughout the nineteenth century, each great 
wave of suffering of the people gave rise to, or re- 
inforced, various utopias and myths. These myths 
and utopias, however full of error, played a useful 
role as sources of energy. They protected souls with- 
out number, often great souls, against the tempta- 
tions of egoism and despair. By stimulating the 
social activity of their adherents, they favored the 
recruitment of leading élites and helped to assure 
the rise of new leaders [p. ror]. .... In the France 
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of the last twenty years, what was exhausted was 
the faculty of creating, maintaining, and exalting 
those collective beliefs which assure at once the 
energy, efficiency, and discipline of collective action. 
I have used the expression ‘‘the twilight of the 
myths” to designate the mentality of the French 
during the great economic crisis; this expression 
applies, in fact, to the whole period from the vic- 
tory of 1918 to the defeat of yesterday. There is no 
reason to believe that the French became, speaking 
absolutely, worse during the last twenty years, 
and in many respects one must say they became 
better; but, against the invasion of destructive 
ideologies and passions, they lacked the protec- 
tion of an unquestioned system of beliefs, images, 
and aspirations—in a word, a myth. The disappear- 
ance of the spirit of the French Revolution had 
killed, for a time, in the soul of the French people, 
the faculty of creating myths. But the societies which 
have taken the initiative in the movement of history, 
those which really make history, are those animated 
by powerful myths. The French, no longer having 
any myths, had lost the initiative in their own his- 
tory and the sentiment of their national destiny. 
It is this which explains, to my knowledge, the con- 
struction of that formidable machine of treason 
which I have attempted to describe in the pre- 
ceding pages [p. 227]. 


A few years ago Ernst Voegelin, in his Rasse 
und Staat, applied to Germany and to the rise 
of Nazi anti-Semitism an analysis in the terms 
of Georges Sorel’s Reflexions sur la violence. In 
it he developed the notion of the counter-myth, 
which enabled a people lacking a positive con- 
sensus to gain something like consensus by con- 
trast. The true German virtues were simply the 
opposites of a series of vices attributed to the 
symbolic Jew. 

Now Yves Simon, a well-known French 
Catholic philosopher, has used Sorel’s concep- 
tion of the social myth as the explanatory prin- 
ciple in an account of the decline of French unity 
in the period following World War I. His chief 
propositions appear in the quoted paragraphs. 
He shows how, one after the other, the myths 
which animated Frenchmen in the nineteenth 
century—the Revolution, emancipation from 
the church, socialism—lost their savor. With 
their myths gone, the people could have no 
effective leaders. The uncertainties and anxie- 
ties of the great economic crisis laid them open 
to the appeal of antagonisms, to the counter- 
myth of the Jew and the Communist, and to the 
notion that all their troubles were due to a 
devilish cabal. The haute bourgeoisie—Catholic 


' Translation by the reviewer. All italics appear 
in the original. 
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as well as free-thinking—who are ordinarily the 
protagonists of national defense, were ready to 
take the first unwitting steps toward treason. 
That step was acceptance of the Nazi definition 
of the situation that “‘our enemy is your enemy” 
and that, therefore, ‘“‘we are your friends.” 

Simon does not spare those of his fellow- 
Catholics—he says they were numerous—who 
followed the line of thought and action of the 
forbidden L’Action francaise, which was so like 
that of the Nazis themselves. 

Although I am not familiar enough with the 
facts cited by Simon to be a judge of his ac- 
curacy, the account is a thoroughly convincing 
one. But there is another significant point about 
this book. Simon is a Catholic and a Thomist. 
Yet his treatment is thoroughly pragmatic, as 
must be any analysis in terms of Sorel’s concep- 
tion of the social myth. For an idea becomes a 
social myth not by virtue of its consistency with 
absolute truth but to the extent that it moves 
people. The significant points in the life of a 
myth are determined by changes in the quality 
of belief in it. It is a concept, in short, which 
arises in the attempt to describe, and hence to 
compare, forms of collettive action. I do not 
mean to say that some myths may not be better 
than others or that Simon gives up his funda- 
mental principle that this is so. But he does— 
and this perhaps marks the difference between 
a Catholic and a Protestant Thomist—make 
full and frank use of the concept of the social 
myth, to the point of showing a fundamental 
sympathy and understanding for those who have 
in good faith mobilized the French people in the 
past in the name of myths which he, Simon, re- 
gards as in error and bound, in the long run, to 
fail. 

EvEeRETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Pouvoir: les génies invisibles de la cité. By Gu- 
GLIELMO FERRERO. New York: Brentano’s, 
1942. Pp. 345. $1.50. 

Les génies invisible de la cité are the two prin- 
ciples of legitimacy—the ancient one based on 
the hereditary power of tradition and the mod- 
ern one based on the democratic procedure, the 
vote of the people, and the right of opposition. 
They alone can redeem society from its worst 
scourge: a mutual fear of the ruler and the ruled 
that in revolutions is bound to grow by its own 
power into terror and tyranny. Stating in so 
summary a way the leading idea of this excellent 

















book, I cannot do justice to it. The strength of 
the book lies in the elaborate and refined way in 
which the thesis is defended by an uncommon 
interpretation of the last one hundred and ifty 
years of European history. The author is now 
past threescore and ten. He has not only stud- 
ied history but lived it and thought it over again 
and again. Going through illusion and delusion, 
he has accumulated wisdom without losing his 
passion. It is this very tissue of wisdom and 
passion that gives to the book its particular 
character, charm, and force. 

Its publication is most timely. The particu- 
lar viewpoint, though it may seem one-sided to 
many a reader who is accustomed to look at the 
present plight of the world from the economic 
and social viewpoints, deserves some emphasis 
in the coming discussions concerning the ways 
and chances of restoring the stability of political 
life in Europe. Ferrero may well go too far in de- 
bunking the eighteenth Brumaire and Napoleon 
or in praising Louis X VILI and his constitution- 
alism; but, though we have acquired the habit 
of talking and thinking about revolution as a 
rather harmless thing, occurring every year in 
technology, science, education, and art, we have 
every reason to take seriously the dynamism of 
unleashed forces, the realm of fear and its misery 
in what is a real revolution. Ferrero analyzes 
what he calls the “‘quasi-legitimate regime,” 
using his Italy before the Fascist revolution as 
an example. This part of his book is the most 
elaborate and perhaps the most moving and 
convincing. He calls quasi-legitimate those 
regimes in which neither of his principles of 
legitimacy is really believed in by the whole of 
society, the tradition of the inherited right to 
command being no longer a living faith and the 
democratic procedure being mishandled by 
governments, without honesty and confidence, 
in manipulated elections and fake oppositions. 
These regimes waver between two principles 
that contradict and prey upon each other. This 
analysis is most fruitful indeed. Ferrero’s cate- 
gories, if applied to the Germany of Bismarck, 
would bring to light an inherent weakness that 
generations of German historians have failed 
to understand up to the present day. 

The old principle of legitimacy is based on 
faith; the social and political order is imbedded 
in an order of a cosmos of divine origin. This 
faith is gone; Ferrero will not revive it. The 
democratic principle of legitimacy is based on a 
procedure which gives to the majority the right 
of command and to the minority the right of 
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opposition. It seems to this reviewer that a 
mere procedure is not too safe a basis—unless 
it, too, is imbedded in a moral faith in civic 
virtues that secures a vulnerable procedure from 
the increasing number of dishonest techniques. 
The fight of parties competing to gain or to keep 
the majority vote is bound to breed an ever 
more clever technique, but it is not the clever- 
ness of techniques but the honesty of principles 
that saves the procedure. 

Kurt RIEZLER 


New School for Social Research 


The Strength of Nations. By GEORGE SOULE. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 268. 
$2.50. 


This book attempts to offer lines of thought 
as to possible methods of solving the problems 
and diseases facing modern society. To replace 
the solutions offered by quack nostrums and 
false messiahs, the author suggests that the 
social scientists approach social problems from 
the concept of man as a dynamic organism. Ina 
convincing manner Soule demonstrates that the 
social scientist must understand the emotional 
makeup of man in order to comprehend social 
problems. What Freud and other students of 
the mind have to offer for the social scientist is 
ably presented. Ina chapter dealing with totali- 
tarian revolutions, although not failing to point 
out the historical roots of naziism in the German 
past, Soule stresses the importance of under- 
standing the bitter frustrations and the loss of 
confidence in themselves and their old leaders 
which led the German people to accept the 
leader—a “‘father image’’—who satisfied their 
desires for power, dominance, and security. He 
reaches the conclusion that ‘“‘people usually 
choose heroes or leaders who fit their own un- 
satisfied longings, and Hitler was the mirror 
image of the German national neurosis.”’ 

Such questions as collective bargaining, 
strikes, and the bull urge on the stock exchange 
are shown to be more than economic questions; 
they involve a knowledge of mob and individual 
psychology. Since the human being is a com- 
plete organism rather than an economic, a po- 
litical, or a historical man, the author feels there 
is no hope of a valid general theory coming from 
any separate social science. Instead he urges 
a closer integration among the social disciplines 
and suggests that a social-science institute be 
established where this can be achieved and to 
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which governmental! and private institutions 
can apply for advice on problems. He also sug- 
gests that graduate students be required to 
know not one but all the social sciences, in addi- 
tion to having a thorough training in dynamic 
psychiatry. Soule might well investigate the 
work being done to integrate the social sciences 
at the University of Chicago, where the social 
sciences division is granting advanced degrees 
based upon work spread through the several de- 
partments. 

The value of this book lies in its suggestion 
of the need of eradicating a too narrow speciali- 
zation of knowledge and in its emphasis on the 
need of knowing the human organism, man, 
through psychiatry. This book should prove to 
be valuable to survey courses in the social 
sciences. 

T. WALTER JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Will Germany Crack? A Factual Report on 
Germany from Within. By PAUL HAGEN. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xviii 
+283. $2.75. 


The first part of Hagen’s report deals with 
the conditions of living and the development of 
wartime production inside Germany. It is con- 
cerned with such problems as fuel supply, pro- 
duction of iron and steel, the transportation 
crisis, clothing, problems of wartime agriculture, 
the effect of fatigue and undernourishment, and 
Hitler’s labor code. It also deals with the prob- 
lem of alien workers in Germany, which the 
author after careful calculations estimates at 
five and a half million, and it gives an account 
of the “‘Hell of the New Order” based on con- 
fidential information received from Norway, 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. Much 
of the material which the author has brought 
together is derived from underground reports 
(some of which are published as ‘‘Inside Ger- 
many Reports” in this country); but it is to be 
noted that, as the author himself acknowledges, 
his most important source of information is “‘in- 
side knowledge.’”’ This treatment affords a rath- 
er neat illustration of how much can be derived 
from unco-ordinated, incomplete, and distorted 
information, if one’s interpretation is based on a 
sound knowledge of the history and the present 
developments of a country. 


The second part of the book contains an anal- 
ysis of various trends and potentialities in Ger- 
many as the author sees them. Since it deals 
with the more fundamental social and historical 
trends, it would seem to be of greater interest to 
the sociologist than the factual report of the 
first part. The author analyzes the vanishing 
middle class, the role of big business, and the 
problem of opposition in Germany, and he de- 
stroys effectively the myth of the “‘generals’ re- 
volt.”” With respect to the relation between the 
monopolists and the party and state bureauc- 
racy, Hagen sides with those who do not believe 
that the Nazis are the mere puppets of big busi- 
ness. This reviewer would have wished that the 
author had given a more detailed discussion of 
this important problem. Even so, one is struck 
by the interpretation, which has received much 
too little attention precisely because it is not 
based on wishful thinking. The issue between 
the monopolists and the party and state bureauc- 
racy is still undecided; for the time being, and 
apart from the unceasing struggle that always 
exists between competing but fairly equal 
groups, their interests are the same, because 
both depend for their existence on expansion. 
Hagen’s account of internal opposition is a real- 
istic estimation of the actual as well as the po- 
tential forces that are at work inside Germany, 
or may be at work in the future, and it is to be 
recommended alike to those who overestimate 
th‘s aspect and to those who deny either its ex- 
istence or its importance. 

Hagen reserves his political program for a 
European reconstruction for the last chapter, in 
which he effectively debunks the various plans 
of the Vansittart type. His own suggestions go 
in the direction of a European federation with an 
international police power, and his realistic 
analyses with respect to this aim afford a relief 
from the fanciful concoctions with which the 
reader is deluged every day. In this discussion 
the author has possibly taken too many things 
for granted, since the average reader might not 
know what he means by such terms as “‘incom- 
plete democratic revolution in Germany” or 
what the term “productive classes” connotes to 
him. Likewise it is somewhat of a surprise to 
read after such a realistic analysis that “‘it is in 
the very nature of human society that the genu- 
ine conflicts can always be settled peacefully by 
compromise” (p. 254). 

REINHARD BENDIX 
Chicago 
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Psychological Effects of War. By R. D. GILLEs- 
PIE, M.D. New York: Norton & Co., 1942. 
Pp. 251. $2.75. 


The author of this work is an eminent Eng- 
lish psychiatrist serving at present in the Royal 
Air Force. His discussion centers on psycho- 
neurotic and psychotic effects of the war instead 
of general psychological reactions. Inside of 
these confines the discussion is reasoned, sane, 
and enlightening. Of special interest are the 
following views, carefully developed and with 
substantial empirical support: that the forms of 
psychopathology in the war are quite varied and 
shifting; that these changeable forms reflect an 
operation of fashion and particularly of psychi- 
atric views which chance to be ascendent; that 
they emerge seemingly in the case of people al- 
ready predisposed; and that their direct and uni- 
lateral causation by war experiences seems to be 
negligible. 

The author inclines to a belief in the social 
etiology of psychoneuroses. He places much 
faith in the ability of cultural organization to 
shape people in fundamental ways. From this 
faith he derives hope for the possibility of or- 
ganized world life along desired lines. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The United States and Civilization. By JoHN 
U. Ner. (“Walgreen Foundation Lectures, 
1940-41.’’) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xvili+421. $3.00. 


These lectures present an excellent brief sum- 
mary of the economic history of the Western 
world as well as a Christian moral philosophy. 
It is significant that Nef begins his chapter on 
the ends of civilization with Gide’s words: “Prej- 
udices are the pillars of civilization.”’ It is the 
duty of civilized men to hold fast to “‘prejudices”’ 
on behalf of righteousness, any edifice must 
have principles if it is to be coherent”’ (p. 109). 
A philosopher who insists on higher moral stand- 
ards must not be suspected of being reactionary. 
Our Greek and Christian principles against the 
myths of barbarians must be strengthened and 
reviewed in the light of the main currents of 
history. When intellectuals “not only claimed 
that neither truth nor virtue exists in an abso- 
lute sense, they denied that reason can help men 
to edge closer to either truth or virtue. If Chris- 
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tianity suffers an eclipse, that territory might 
conceivably remain vacant. In all probability 
it will be occupied by false gods. Signs are not 
lacking that the occupation has begun” (p. 142). 
Only a stand on absolute values and critical 
self-consciousness can give a hope to win in the 
actual and epochal fight for morale. 

When the traditions of Christian learning 
provided Western peoples in the past with a 
common bond, unifying and underlying their 
culture, the balance of Christianity and human- 
ism and the persistance of ancient moral values 
could not be maintained. “We are faced with 
the breakdown of established beliefs and tradi- 
tions concerning religion, conduct, thought, art, 
and politics..... Their virtual obliteration is a 
recent phenomenon. There is a disposition 
to blame our plight on the hypocrisy of the Vic- 
torian age” (p. 65). In the twilight of a civiliza- 
tion that has already run its course, there was no 
vision of another future than material progress. 
During the greater part of the century the at- 
tacks on Christianity and the older humanism 
did not succeed in destroying their autonomous 
influence in the family, in the churches, and in 
the universities. ‘While scientific inquiry was 
beginning to undermine theology, it was seldom 
suggested that the principles of justice and 
knowledge associated with the teaching of 
Catholic and Protestant churches alike were 
subject to doubt” (p. 67). 

The tension and insecurity throughout the 
world cannot be attributed to a material crisis in 
industry and technology. Since 1900, however, 
there has been a notable tendency toward slow- 
ing down; industrial production has hardly kept 
pace with the growth of population. “In spite 
of the efforts made during the last decade to 
increase the purchasing power of the poorer 
classes, a very long period of phenomenal in- 
crease in industrial output came, at least tem- 
porarily, toanend..... In a world ablaze with 
wars even an economic optimist can hardly offer 
any convincing evidence of a reversal of the 
trend toward slower growth of production” 
(p. 51). On the other side, it is predicted 
by statisticians that the Western European 
population will no longer continue to multiply. 
With hundreds of thousands of persons living in 
poverty, there is no problem of overproduction. 
The question of the author is therefore whether 
the future of the Western peoples may not de- 
pend upon a recovery of other values than ma- 
chine-made goods. ‘“The absence of zest and en- 
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thusiasm which makes our time different from 
the times of our grandfathers and fathers is not 
primarily the result of physical want” (p. 62). 
The correlations between wealth and morale are 
by no means exact. “It is hardly safe to assume 
that our high standard of living, together with 
our love of peace, are enough to protect us from 
the threat of totalitarianism from within and 
from without” (p. 63). 

I have given so many quotations to describe 
exactly the point of view of an independent 
philosopher who, without accepting the mor- 
phology of cultures, thinks like Oswald Spengler 
on the decline of the Western world. He asks 
whether we can realize the dream of Renaissance 
humanism, which taught the Western peoples 
to exalt the value of men—the French culture, 
emphasizing his aesthetic and intellectual; the 
English, his material and moral aspirations. 
The survival of Western thought and art is com- 
ing to depend on America. If faith and moral 
philosophy are to make an impression upon the 
future, both must be revived in a new form 
(pp. 220, 232, 350). “A preoccupation with 
material wants and with selfish interests is char- 
acteristic of our time. Unless the Americans re- 
act against them, democracy will degenerate 
in despotism. Democracy holds in its hands not 
only the future of private property but the fu- 
ture of religion, philosophy, and art-and of the 
virtues with which religion, philosophy, and art, 
at their best, are always associated” (p. 357). 

The author has included very original ideas 
on the English revolut ons, a new conception of 
the Gothic age, a clear discussion of the role of 
Puritanism in the rise of capitalism, etc. We 
express the hope that this outstanding work may 
stir up the minds of many scientists. 


GOTTFRIED SALOMON 

New York City 
Print, Radio, and Film in a Democracy. Edited 
with an Introduction by DouGLas WapPLEs. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 

Pp. xiv+197. $2.00. 

The present crisis in world affairs precipitated 
by the recession of democracy and the rise of 
dictatorships gives a dramatic and convincing 
exhibition of the strategic role of communication 
in social organization and disorganization. It is 
compelling analysts and administrators alike to 
realize that if intelligence is to intervene effec- 
tively in human affairs, the processes of com- 
munication and the instrumentalities mediating 
them, as well as the underlying physical, bio- 
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logical, and economic processes, must be under- 
stood. The large, heterogeneous, widely dis- 
tributed masses of the present day are products 
of new means of communication; moreover, the 
facility with which they organize for collective 
action, the form which such organization takes, 
and the direction, intensity, and relevance of 
their courses of action are all dependent upon 
the ways in which these means of communica- 
tion are utilized. The present volume both re- 
flects and contributes to the growing recognition 
of these facts. It is timely and important. 

The ten essays group loosely about four cen- 
tral topics: the reciprocal causal relationship 
between the development and use of mass com- 
munications and governmental types and poli- 
cies; the effects of mass communications—or 
more specifically of print, radio, and film—upon 
public opinion and public actions; the implica- 
tions of communications research for social 
science (politics and sociology); and the im- 
plications of communications research for social 
institutions (public schools and public libraries). 
There is considerable variation among the con- 
tributors in the scope of the tasks they set for 
themselves as well as in their interests and pur- 
poses. Some of them report upon a single re- 
search project or program (Berelson, Kriz); 
some integrate findings from numerous re- 
searches together with factual information from 
sources of various kinds (Lazarsfeld, Slesinger, 
Beals) ; others present systematically developed 
problems and procedures for comprehensive 
communications research (Lasswell), evaluste 
methods of subjecting hypotheses to empirical 
test (Stouffer); amplify techniques of measure- 
ment, interpretation, and prediction in the field 
of public opinion (Gosnell); or devote them- 
selves to speculative analysis and constructive 
suggestion (Elston, Tyler). The importance of 
the subject matter, the competence of the au- 
thors, the emphasis imposed by the occasion for 
which the papers were prepared, the range of 
interests and approaches—all combine to make 
this volume a contribution of unquestioned 
value. 

One point of critical import must be stated, 
however. In most cases, though not invariably, 
these students appear to be approaching the 
processes of communication somewhat too ex- 
clusively and hopefully by way of the instrumen- 
talities and techniques implementing them. 
They are trying to get at the effects of print, 
radio, and film by a study of the extent and 
manner of their use in the attempt to produce 
effects. The central thesis of Harold Lasswell’s 
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paper is illustrative: by analyzing the content 
that enters into the channels of communication, 
it is possible to detect, count, measure in various 
dimensions, and relate in various schematic 
ways symbols and complex symbol structures; 
as a result of such analysis of the symbol content 
of communications, it becomes possible to iden- 
tify propagandas, to discover the objectives of 
propagandists, to project the effects of their 
efforts, and to predict impending courses of 
action. There can be no doubt as to the value 
of the sort of analysis suggested, but whether 
it is sufficient to yield all the kinds of under- 
standing that are implied is doubtful; it will 
reveal much more about the prevailing inten- 
tions of propagandists and the current concep- 
tions of the arts of propaganda than about the 
basic factors operating to make these arts ef- 
fective or ineffective. The study of symbols in 
the context of other symbols and as they are 
transported by the various available means is 
essential to the derivation of reliable principles 
and procedures for conscious control of the 
processes of communication, but it is difficult 
to see how this essential study can be produc- 
tive if symbols and the instruments for their 
conveyance are not viewed also within the 
larger context of the complete act of communi- 
cation. This is, however, a minor reservation 
concerning the implications of this symposium. 


C. W. Hart 
State University of Iowa 


Censorship, 1917. By JAMES R. Mock. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
ix+250. $2.50. 


Some time ago Mock, in collaboration with 
Cedric Larson, published a study of the propa- 
gandistic activities of the Committee on Public 
Information of the United States government 
during the war years 1917-19. He now com- 
pletes the story of the activities of this com- 
mittee in this study of censorship. 

The purpose of the volume is twofold: first, 
to discover the range, character, and immediate 
effects of the censorship, and, second, to find out 
whether and in what respects there was a carry- 
over of the repressive measures of wartime into 
the era of peace—to reveal, in other words, the 
long-run effects of censorship upon our heritage 
of liberty. 

The study is based upon research into docu- 
mentary materials collected in the Library of 
Congress, upon newspapers and other con- 
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temporary published sources, and upon corre- 
spondence and interviews with persons who 
participated in, or who have firsthand informa- 
tion about, any aspect of the censorship imposed 
by the government. Early chapters review the 
history of censorship in this country; give an 
account of spontaneous collective activities that 
curtailed civil liberties during the early months 
of 1917 and provided the occasion, if not the 
necessity, for censorship of an orderly sort; and 
analyze the early executive orders and statutory 
enactments leading up to the establishment of 
the Censorship Board. The remaining chapters 
describe the activities of this board and related 
agencies in censoring telegraphic and postal 
communications, communications with soldiers 
and sailors, newspapers, books, movies, soap- 
box oratory, and other subject matters. Atten- 
tion is given throughout to public reactions to 
the enlarging range and changing nature of the 
censorship. The volume tells an interesting 
story—one that every student of collective be- 
havior will find helpful. 

The account, viewed just as a historical ac- 
count, is frequently sketchy, anecdotal, incom- 
plete,and occasionally somewhat impressionistic. 
Moreover, judged in terms of its usefulness to 
theory, the work would have been improved 
had the author cast his data into a different 
organizational framework. To trace the history 
of censorship in a particular historical context 
through the various areas to which it was ex- 
tended does not bring out sharply hypotheses 
susceptible to statement in general terms for 
subsequent testing in other historical contexts— 
hypotheses as to motives and aims; strategy, 
tactics, and procedures; techniques of evasion; 
effects upon group life and social institutions or 
upon the direction, rate, and form of social 
change; etc. To be sure, there is material here 
bearing upon all these questions, but it is scat- 
tered. It might well have determined the or- 
ganization of the analysis. 

But, as it stands, the work represents a need- 
ed addition to our body of known facts. And it 
does lend substantial support to one generaliza- 
tion of great significance—namely, that censor- 
ship in war carries a threat of lasting harm in the 
realm of personal liberty, for the attitudes and 
techniques tend to carry over into the era of 
peace, where they operate to stifle political, 
economic, and social reform and to prevent es- 
sential reconstruction (pp. vii and 213-31). 


C. W. Hart 
State University of Iowa 
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War Propaganda and the United States. By 
Harotp LAVINE and JAMES WECHSLER. 
New Haven: Yale University Press (Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis), 1940. Pp. x+363. 
$2.75. 


The most notable thing about this book is 
that it was written while America was making 
up its mind about the war. It was intended to 
provide a fuller picture of foreign influences on 
the American citizen than could be obtained 
from regular reading of the daily and periodical 
press. The audience aimed at was the opinion- 
molders, the small yet dynamic minority that 
prepares editorials, lectures, and other interpre- 
tative remarks for the benefit of the rank and 
file. 

If the chief virtue of the book is timeliness, 
the chief defect is disorderliness. The authors 
adopted a procedure that yields highly anecdo- 
tal and capricious results. Such “spot’’ intelli- 
gence reports do not need to be unsystematic, 
nor do they need to be as diffuse as this one. 


Haro.tp D. LAsSsweELi 
Library of Congress 


The Folk Culture of Yucatan. By RoBert REp- 
FIELD. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. Pp. xxiii+416. $3.50. 


This book may well be regarded as a point of 
reference for the new orientation of social an- 
thropology. It represents the painstaking and 
almost excessively self-critical description of 
the Yucatan culture. But more significantly 
for sociology, and the social sciences generally, 
it is also an attempt to generalize these cultural 
characters in terms of their relationship to the 
phenomena of social and cultural change and in 
terms of the process of civilization itself. The 
volume, thus, becomes exceedingly rich in sug- 
gestions and in its contribution generally to the 
understanding of the cultural process in modern 
as well as primitive or preliterate societies. 

In course of the development of this study 
there are many significant by-products as valu- 
able to students of sociology at points as the 
central thesis. The most important of these is 
the redefinition of culture itself as representing 
conventional understandings manifest in act and 
artifact that characterize societies. The ‘‘under- 
standings” are the meanings attached to acts 
and objects. In so far as these conventional 
meanings become typical for the members of a 
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society by reason of intercommunication, they 
are cultural. Thus, in Dr. Redfield’s conception, 
a culture, as contrasted with the specific mean- 
ings that things have for individuals, is an ab- 
straction, and we can identify culture with the 
extent to which conventionalized behavior of 
members of the society is the same for all. 

The method of the study is comparative, and 
there is an emphasis upon the organic whole- 
ness of a culture which makes difficult any ade- 
quate description through separable elements. 
Yucatan represents a Maya-Spanish culture, 
but one sufficiently distinguished from the gen- 
eral life of Mexico as to be regarded by itself 
as well as outsiders as a distinctive regional cul- 
ture. Redfield selected four communities for 
study: Tusik, a tribal village of semi-independ- 
ent Maya in Quintana Roo; Chan Kom, a peas- 
ant village; Dzitas, a town situated on the rail- 
road; and Merida, a city of 96,660 inhabitants 
and the only large city of Yucatan. The cultural 
characteristics of these communities are ob- 
served against the criteria of isolation, homo- 
geneity, organization of culture, secularization, 
and individualization. 

In general, the four communities represented 
the relative order in which the general social or 
cultural characters were present. But this is 
only a part of Redfield’s findings. The concep- 
tion of the organization and disorganization of 
cultures is considerably modified by these ob- 
servations. Durkheim’s theory of the absolute 
differentiation of the sacred and the secular, as 
two realms of human thought, is supported 
more in symbol than in fact. Nor does the ma- 
terial from Yucatan yield convincingly a dem- 
onstration of Linton’s plausible thesis that the 
difference between folk cultures and modern 
civilization is basically a matter of the propor- 
tion which the core of “universals and special- 
ties’’ bears to the fluid zone of “‘alternatives.” 
In general, however, with respect to the evi- 
dences of the unity of the culture of a society, 
the extent and nature of the alternative lines of 
thought and action, the existence and extent of 
relationships of interdependency between vari- 
ous elements of a culture, and the extent of rela- 
tionships of conflict and inconsistency between 
various elements of the culture, the study of the 
Yucatan culture offers valuable insights into 
the historic process of civilization itself. 

The importance of the study does not stop 
here. The objective view of the Yucatan culture 
and the evidences of social and cultural change 
throw light upon the less recognizable processes 

















involved in adjustments and readjustments 
current in our own socicty; between rural and 
urban societies; between the Negro folk societies 
of the southern plantation area and the periph- 
eral social structures of the urban life of this 
population; between isolated mountaineer com- 
munities and the areas dominated by a metro- 
politan culture. Further, in a now inevitable 
national concern over the future of cultural 
clusters, large and small, under the impact and 
imperatives of a new world organization, this 
study has more to offer than perhaps any con- 
tribution of social anthropology to an under- 
standing of the problems and processes involved, 
wisely or not, in achieving an occidental if not, 
indeed, a world society. 

One virtue of this study becomes in a sense 
its greatest problem for the diffusion of an im- 
portant point of view—that is, its scrupulous 
honesty, its excessive cautiousness of statement, 
and its introduction of qualifications and ques- 
tions which obscure the outlines of the thesis and 
raise further questions about the unexplored 
areas of the culture under examination. One 
such unexplored area is the psychological, which 
in modern studies of communities is throwing 
new light upon the external behavior patterns in 
areas of cultural transition. Even this omission, 
however, does not diminish the brilliance of the 
attack or the solid value and stimulation of the 
objective observations of this study, whichis one 
of the most significant contributions yet made 
by social anthropology to an understanding of 
human behavior and of culture itself. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk University 


The Social Life of a Modern Community. By 
W. Lioyp WARNER and Paut S. LUNT. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 460. $4.00. 


This first of six volumes known as the “Yan- 
kee City Series” is the initial section of a report 
on a sociological survey of a city in Massa- 
chusetts just north of Boston. The work was 
sponsored by the Committee of Industrial 
Physiology of Harvard with the co-operation 
of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of Harvard, the Social Science Research 
Committee of the University of Chicago, the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale, the 
Work Projects Administration, and the Nation- 
al Youth Administration. The fact-finding of 
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the study was done between 1930 and 1934 and 
represents many man-years of work under exact 
and patient supervision since that date. 

Yankee City contains about 17,000 persons. 
It is a city with some industry, not too near or 
far from a large city, so that it has its own iden- 
tity. The population is a mixture of first fami- 
lies, of families from each of the waves of migra- 
tion, of rich and poor; and the social distinctions 
between the groups are the chief subject of in- 
terest in this book. 

We cannot judge the merits of the Yankee 
City Survey until all the volumes have appeared. 
This volume gives some clues. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the subject outline of the six volumes: 
(I) the cultural life of the community, dividing 
the people into classes: upper, middle, and 
lower classes are described and statistically com- 
pared; (II) the status system of the community, 
dealing with the social institutions; (III) the 
social systems of the American ethnic groups: 
Irish, French, Italians, Canadians, etc.; (IV) 
the social system of the modern factory and the 
relation of the workers to the community; (V) 
the American symbol systems, dealing with the 
conceptual processes of the Yankee Cityites; 
and (VI) the data-book for the “Yankee City 
Series,’ probably maps and tables. 

The present volume begins with a discussion 
of concepts and field techniques, generalization, 
and discourse. There seems to be an effort to 
join the anthropocultural sociology of Yale with 
the community sociology of Chicago. Then 
follow fifty pages or more of information show- 
ing how the study was organized and the ma- 
terials gathered. One can find fault with a 
point here and there, but the total picture has 
an integration that commands respect. The 
writers then report how they sorted out their 
cases to form the six classes, which for some 
time will be the subject of much discussion. 
The symbols used for the classes, like the ar- 
ray of the materials in later charts, make hard 
reading; but the writers did work out a method 
and the classification does have logic. One could 
make less complex classifications using the 
same information and tell the same story. 
These classes—Upper-Upper, Lower-Upper, 
Upper-Middle, Lower-Middle, Upper-Lower, 
and Lower-Lower—are in part arrived at on 
the basis of economic and other criteria. Purists 
may find much to disagree with, but to this re- 
viewer the principal objection is the awkward- 
ness of the system. 

Some hundred pages of the book are given 
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over to “Profiles,” that is, conversations and 
social intercourse data showing what the classes 
think of one another and how they get along. 
Most of the information in the second half of 
this volume is presented statistically, and much 
of it turns out to be information already well 
known, once we visualize the classes against our 
experience. The information compares the 
classes on many items, including age, sex, mar- 
riage, house ownership, occupation, unemploy- 
ment, family budgets, membership in associa- 
tions, religion, and many others. There is, how- 
ever, new information regarding the use of or- 
ganization membership and other devices for 
moving upward from class to class. 

Mention of this last item suggests that possi- 
bly one of the difficulties of this report is the or- 
ganization of the materials. True, the survey 
collected a vast amount of data; possibly no 
American community of similar size has ever 
been so fully examined. The authors tried a 
new method of reporting the findings, and they 
are doing the job without inventing a lot of new 
and baffling terminology. They have here and 
there generalized profoundly about many things 
that are commonplace. For example, there is 
nothing gained by calling for so much anthro- 
pological support on everyday information that 
might be dismissed with a line or two. 

When the six volumes have finally appeared, 
they will contain a summary of findings that 
have been brought together from all the files. 
It will be a good sourcebook. By that time 
Professor Warner and his associates will have 
all their data so well in hand that they should 
be encouraged to write a single volume factually 
reporting the story of Yankee City, and that 
book should have at least one chapter about 
how the city was founded and how it grew. 


NELS ANDERSON 
War Shipping Administration 


Deep South: A Social Anthropological Study of 
Caste and Class. By ALLison Davis, Bur- 
LEIGH B. GARDNER, and Mary R. GARDNER. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
Pp. xv+558. $4.50. 

The present book is a report of a scientific in- 
vestigation by social anthropologists (two 
whites and three Negroes) of a community of 
ten thousand people in the Deep South. It is 
one of a series of recent efforts to understand 
the modern community and the career of per- 
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sons in it by bringing to bear upon research the 
contributions of various social sciences. Of 
special interest to sociologists is the endeavor 
to lay the foundation for a systematic compara- 
tive analysis of culture by intensive functional 
studies of communities of different types. After 
Warner’s study of a primitive culture in Aus- 
tralia (reported in his Black Civilization) he con- 
tinued his investigation by participating in a 
study of an Irish county; he next directed the 
study of an old New England city (reported in 
the “Yankee City Series”); the Deep South 
study was next. Indeed, the approach of Deep 
South can be understood completely only from 
the Yankee City study, out of which it evolved, 
and especially from the first volume, where the 
conceptual framework is explicitly stated. 

The book describes the life of Negroes and 
whites and adds some details to our knowledge 
of race relations. But, more important still, 
these data are interpreted in the contexts of the 
culture and of the economic system. The au- 
thors were not concerned with “the race prob- 
lem’’ but were primarily concerned with sci- 
entific problems of culture. Apparently, how- 
ever, they were not able to escape the terrific 
compulsions stemming from the political prob- 
lem of race, and perhaps it is fortunate that 
there still are groups outside our culture where 
students can achieve a greater degree of de- 
tachment in analyzing their materials and 
publishers a greater freedom in presenting them 
to the public. 

Because of problems perhaps beyond the con- 
trol of the authors, the book is not a closely 
integrated report of the research. Repeatedly 
the reviewer felt that a thorough investigation 
made within a stimulating conceptual frame- 
work was inadequately reported. The organiza- 
tion of the book does not do justice to the 
analysis derived from the research. Thus in 
Part I is given an excellent description of the 
class system of whites in Old City (and this is a 
contribution to the literature on social classes) ; 
but the economic bases of the classes in the city 
are not adequately treated, and the class system 
is not fully related to the rest of the community. 
Instead in Part II the rural-plantation economy 
is treated in detail. Part I is not correlative 
to and completed by the excellent analysis of 
life in the cotton economy given in Part II. 
Two complete books might have been prefera- 
ble to these disjointed segments. 

The vivid snapshots and portraitures of 
classes and cliques would be more revealing if 








framed in the context of other groups and types 
of social relations. Indeed, the two key con- 
cepts of caste and class are emphasized far out 
of proportion to their importance in a social 
anthropological study. The social world of 
Old City may revolve around the color line, 
but that world and its culture may also be de- 
scribed. Evidently the broader perspectives and 
inherent possibilities of the series of studies were 
lost from sight. More regrettable still, though 
half of the people of the city are Negroes, their 
community life is not presented. The descrip- 
tion of the plantation economy does not fill the 
need. Though there is a lengthy description 
of the white-caste ideology, there is only a hint 
of the Negro counterideology, and there is little 
said of the Negro’s strong reaction to the sys- 
tem in which he lives. Again, though we are 
told that the nature of the bonds and relations 
between the castes differs according to the class 
status of the Negroes and the whites entering 
into the relationships, these variations are not 
clearly delineated. 

Nevertheless, the series of studies repre- 
sented by the present volume bids fair to extend 
our knowledge of culture as a whole and of so- 
ciety asa functioning system. Significantly, the 
abstractions made are those relevant to a scien- 
tific conceptual scheme and not those of social 
politics. One gets a different insight into the 
nature of culture from museum collections and 
from the files of social agencies, and yet another 
from the systematic comparative analyses of 
living cultures as they function in communities. 
Sociologists should profit from such broad stud- 
ies, for from them one gains perspectives that 
can never come from piecing together relics, 
hypothetical reconstructions, or piecemeal 
studies of single aspects of society, however 
valuable and necessary are the latter. 


Lewis C. COPELAND 
Fisk University 


Growing Up in the Black Belt: Negro Y outh in the 
Rural South. By CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 
Prepared for the American Youth Commis- 
sion. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1941. Pp. xxiii+360. $2.25. 
Growing Up in the Black Belt fills a gap in our 

descriptions of Negro youth and, as such, sup- 

plements other publications of the American 

Youth Commission. By a combination of meth- 

ods, schedules, check lists, intelligence tests, etc., 
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given to a large group of young people, and a 
series of qualitative interviews of a selected 
group for which quantitative data could be used 
as a background, a picture is drawn of the atti- 
tudes and expectations, points of pride and dis- 
couragement, found, in more or less articulacy, 
among rural Negro youth. Most attention is 
given to points of dysphoria, to the discrepancy 
between ambitions and the possibility of their 
realization, and to the lack of emotional pre- 
paredness for their present dubious economic 
lot which is found among most Negro young 
people. 

The scientific premises upon which the study 
is postulated are largely inexplicit, referred to 
obliquely, and the reader who was not acquaint- 
ed with such studies as Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town, Preface to Peasantry, Children o 
Bondage, and Color and Human Nature, might 
often miss the implications of many of the ob- 
servations. It is definitely a book to be read in 
sequence, against the background of the studies 
of biracial culture of the South, which have been 
appearing in the last five years. 

The study raises a great many challenging 
and pressing questions in applied sociology as to 
what is to be done for this group of young people 
growing up in a disintegrating economic situa- 
tion without any adequate preparation for par- 
ticipation in any other type of society. From 
a theoretical angie it raises still another set of 
problems. The results of the ingenious tests 
given to these Negro youth are presented 
against no contrast material for white youth of 
the same rural society. We now have an in- 
creasing array of data on the extent to which 
personal appearance, skin color, and “good 
hair” influence the expectation and the mobility 
of Negroes. We have no comparable data for 
whites. We have data on the extent to which a 
child of a Negro share-cropper will expect to fol- 
low certain occupations, and these data are tied 
in with caste. To get the most from them, they 
should be placed beside comparable statements 
of the ambition of the economically under- 
privileged white youth. If every statement 
about Negroes in this careful and full study 
could be placed side by side with a statement 
about white youth in the same geographic 
areas, their significance would be enormously 
enhanced. 

The author concludes that the biracial situa- 
tion in the South is not a caste system, arguing 
against some description of a caste system for 
which no culture or authority is presented. This 
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argument, which accepts a description of caste 
which has probably never existed anywhere in 
the world, tends to blur one very significant 
point about the biracial system of the American 
South—that every individual, black or white, is 
biracially oriented. Perhaps the firmest psycho- 
logical criterion of a caste system is that every 
individual includes his caste—high or low— 
in his definition of his humanity. 


MARGARET MEAD 


American Museum of Natural History 


Negroes in Brazil: A Study of Race Contact at 
Bahia. By DonALD Pierson. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xxviii+ 
392. $4.50. 

As Professor Park points out in his very 
illuminating Introduction to this study, “a 
comparative study of the problematic aspects 
of race and culture is likely to have a special im- 
portance at this time when the structure of the 
existing world-order seems to be crumbling with 
the dissolution of the distances, physical and 
social, upon which that order seems to rest.’ 
Not only is this book a significant contribution 
to comparative studies of the problematic as- 
pects of race and culture but, in addition, it 
provides a pattern for future studies. 

Although the study is concerned primarily 
with the racial situation in Bahia, which was 
the chief port of entry for Negro slaves, the 
sociological analysis of Negro-white relations is 
presented against the general background of 
race relations in Brazil. In the first part the 
author gives a brief analysis of Bahian society 
today as the resultant of the racial, economic, 
and cultural factors which have determined its 
development. The second part, which deals 
with the importation of African slaves and race 
relations during slavery, is an excellent sum- 
mary analysis of the vast literature on the sub- 
ject. In the third section, which treats of mis- 
cegenation and the crumbling of the color line, 
students of the Negro problem in the United 
States will find many contrasts to the American 
situation. This is also true in regard to the 
fourth part, especially in the chapter on the rise 
of the mixed-blood. The other chapters in this 
section, which deal with the racial composition 
of the various classes in Bahian society, racial 
ideology, and racial attitudes, are extremely 
valuable because they are the results of original 
research. The treatment of authentic African 
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survivals in the fifth part presents a striking 
contrast to the speculations about African sur- 
vivals in this country. In the sixth and final sec- 
tion, the author summarizes his findings in re- 
gard to race and the class structure and presents 
his conclusions in the form of hypotheses to be 
tested by further research. 

Among his more important conclusions are 
two which differentiate race relations in Brazil 
from those in the United States. The first is that 
“one drop of African blood” does not class a 
mixed-blood as a Negro; and the second is that 
there is “class rather than race prejudice” in 
Brazil. On the basis of his own observations, 
the reviewer agrees entirely with the first con- 
clusion and would accept on the whole the sec- 
ond conclusion. However, it should be pointed 
out that there is evidence of race prejudice in 
southern Brazil, where the population is pre- 
dominantly white and of recent European ori- 
gin. Moreover, although race prejudice is ab- 
sent in northern Brazil, color prejudice as dis- 
tinguished from race prejudice plays a more im- 
portant role in social relations than is indicated 
in the author’s second conclusion. The author 
recognizes this to the extent that he compares 
the Bahian situation to prejudice in the colored 
community in the United States. But it was 
only in the mulatto castes in Charleston and 
New Orleans that a situation comparable to 
that in Brazil existed. 

The author attributes the difference between 
the racial situation in the United States and 
that in Brazil to three main causes: first, the 
fact that Brazil was settled largely by males; 
second, as a result of a long history of associa- 
tion with Moors and Negroes, Portuguese came 
to America with a tradition of racial mixing; 
and, finally, the emancipation of slaves in Brazil 
was not accompanied by a civil war and a period 
of reconstruction. The first two factors were 
undoubtedly of primary importance in determin- 
ing the course of race relations, but there may 
be some question about the third factor. One 
might point out that, even before the Civil 
War, the free mulattoes in the South never en- 
joyed the privileges and opportunities which the 
same class enjoyed in Brazil. In this connection 
attention should be called to another contrast 
which the author makes between the situation 
in Brazil and that in the United States. Pierson 
thinks that because of oppression the Negro 
in the United States has developed a greater 
incentive to rise than the Brazilian Negro. This 
opinion is supported by data showing the posi- 
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tion of the blacks in the class structure of Brazil. 
But if all mixed-bloods were included under the 
category “Negro,” as they are in the United 
States, then one would have to admit that 
Negroes have made more progress in Brazil 
than in the United States. Moreover, their 
achievements have been in terms of the stand- 
ards set by the society as a whole and not by the 
inferior standards of a segregated caste. 

These comments are not so much criticisms 
of Pierson’s excellent study as reflections upon 
the hypotheses presented in his conclusions. In 
fact, it is difficult to find anything to criticize 
in this important contribution to the literature 
on race relations. Every intelligent North Amer- 
ican who is seriously interested in cultural 
relations with Brazil should read this book, 
which not only describes and analyzes the role 
of the Negro in the ethnic composition and social 
history of Brazil but embodies in its exposition 
the spirit and values of Brazilian culture. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


The Negro Caravan: Writings by American 
Negroes. Selected and edited by STERLING 
A. Brown, ARTHUR P. Davis, and ULyssEs 
Lee. New York: Dryden Press, 1941. Pp. 
Xvili+ 1082. $4.25; educational ed., $3.25. 


This representative and well-edited collec- 
tion of American Negro literature is equally im- 
portant to students of literature, sociology, and 
politics. To the student of literature it gives ex- 
amples not only of the folk song and the local 
color sketch but of an impressive variety of 
rhetorical works, both in prose and in poetry 
—a “literature of protest” which is, on the 
whole, both dignified and passionate; for the 
student of sociology it both provides a record 
of the literary expression of an underprivileged 
minority and indicates that minority’s view of 
its own problems; for the student of politics 
there are political implications in almost every 
page—illustrations, warnings, enlightenment. 

It is perhaps natural that the majority of the 
pieces should be by twentieth-century authors, 
for, though the literary expression of the Negro 
is not solely a twentieth-century phenomenon, 
publication of that expression, except as an 
occasional curiosity, has only recently become 
practicable. Even now few if any publishers are 
willing to have more than one ‘‘Negro novel” 
on their list for any one season. It is natural, 
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too, that as Negro literature has developed it 
should more and more have taken on the form 
of a literature of protest, for self-consciousness 
about the forces which move in a civilization 
and the will to know and control those forces 
have been growing continually in modern times 
and have reached the Negro as well as others. 
There was plenty of theorizing about the place 
of the Negro in earlier periods; the eighteenth- 
century political philosophers both conserva- 
tive and revolutionary did not ignore the prob- 
lems of colored folk in a white community; 
but these discussions were confined to the 
whites, and those who were most concerned had 
no share in them. The emancipation of the 
Negro was discussed but not achieved in 1776: 
the American Revolution, unlike the French, 
was a genteel revolution, and the mild egali- 
tarianism of the Constitution was a doctrine 
conceived defensively and used opportunisti- 
cally. It was certainly not meant to be taken 
literally. No better illustration of this can be 
found than in the poems of Phillis Wheatley, 
who was kidnaped in her native Senegal when 
she was about seven years old and brought to 
Boston and sold as a slave in 1761. She pro- 
duced some very respectable couplets, including, 
before the Revolution, a poem addressed to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, secretary of state for North 
America, in which she attributed her love of 
freedom to her good luck in having been rescued 
in infancy from ‘‘Afric’s fancy’d happy seat” 
and congratulated the Earl on his love of free- 
dom; and a poem in 1784 called “Liberty and 
Peace” in which the young Republic was cele- 
brated and the tyranny of “Albion” execrated. 
Phillis Wheatley was a curiosity, and curiosi- 
ties cannot afford to have independent views. 
Her case, indeed, raises the important and re- 
curring issue: Is it better to have the prob- 
ability of comfort in complete servitude, or the 
probability of discomfort in freedom? The 
children of Israel found this question less easy 
than it sounds when on their way through the 
wilderness from the slavery (and the fleshpots) 
of Egypt. The American Negro has been de- 
livered out of the land of Egypt, but he has 
had neither a Moses to speak with God on his 
behalf nor a Joshua to take him into the prom- 
ised land. Both Moses and Joshua, it will be 
remembered, were of the same race and color 
as those they led. 

This analogy perhaps helps to explain the 
apparent paradox that the lot of the American 
Negro has in some respects grown steadily 
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worse since the end of the Civil War. This fact 
is clearly seen in the pages of this anthology: 
the lynchings, the torturings, the police brutal- 
ity, the petty and not so petty persecutions, are 
much more horrible than the slaver’s lash which 
they have replaced. The autobiographical 
records of contemporary Negroes contained in 
some of the essays that comprise the final sec- 
tion of this book contain things much worse 
than any of the horror stories told by the aboli- 
tionists, and Native Son isa much more terrible 
book than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Under slavery the Negroes had a status, and 
if they produced literature they had a status as 
curiosities. That it was a bad status, indefensi- 
ble on ethical and other grounds, few today will 
deny. But what status did the Negro gain after 
his emancipation? He ought to have gained 
simply the status of an American. The tragedy 
is that he has not gained that status. He is re- 
garded not as an American but as a Negro, at 
best as an American Negro, and the term ‘‘Ne- 
gro’’ is regarded not as a category of the larger 
American group but as in effect a differentiation 
from that group. The expression of the ante 
bellum Negro is the expression of a group with 
a bad status; that of the modern Negro is that 
of a group with no status. To be without status 
is often more miserable, but in the long run 
more hopeful, because then you do not have both 
a negative and a positive task ahead of you— 
only a positive one. That is why most modern 
American Negro literature is rhetorical, ex- 
planatory, purposive. That explains the behav- 
iorism of Native Son, where the hero cuts off 
a girl’s head and stufis the body in the fur- 
nace because he is scared, and he is scared 
because he is a Negro in a white world. The 
moral is not that if you are scared anything you 
do is justifiable, but if a man with no status is 
scared he fears (and with reason) infinite and 
nameless horrors. For a slave there is law, 
though a bad law. For a man without status 
there is no law (though there may be in theory). 
Where the law gives no assurance people will 
tend to become cunning and sycophantic (sy- 
cophancy being part of the cunning). This is 
not an argument for slavery but an argument 
for the completion of the movement that the 
legal emancipation of the Negroes began. From 
bad status to no status does not complete the 
movement. The third stage should be—to 
good status. 

The expression of an underprivileged minor- 
ity group nearly always falls into three phases. 
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There is the escapist, the plangent, and the 
militant. The last is the slowest to develop. 
The traditional “happy” Negro and his reper- 
toire is, of course, a part of the first phase. It is 
the phase likely to be most popular with the 
dominant majority and—curious psychological 
‘act—it is also for the most part the phase most 
popular with the oppressed minority. The 
Jewish comedian is more popular among Jews 
than the singer of sad Yiddish folk songs. This 
second or plangent phase is not so near the 
surface. It goes deeper and stays deeper; but it 
is an important part of Negro as of Jewish folk 
literature. The militant tradition is the one 
most fully represented in this collection, and it 
is one that ought to be studied by white Amer- 
icans. For this is not the Negro as we like to 
see him (tap-dancing or singing the blues) but 
at his most intelligent and in real earnest. 
Richard Wright’s essay on ‘‘The Ethics of Liv- 
ing Jim Crow,” Walter White on lynching, Ray- 
ford Logan’s extraordinary and instructive 
account of his experiences as a Nordic-looking 
Negro serving as an officer in the last war, and 
Horace Mann Bond’s “‘A Negro Looks at His 
South” ought to be required reading for all 
Americans. It is in these essays that the mod- 
ern Negro formulates most clearly his view of 
the situation in which he finds himself. But 
the reader who wants to go further into the 
problem should read even more carefully the 
sections devoted to folk literature and the short 
story. 

Davip DAICHES 
University of Chicago 


Social Learning and Imitation. By NEAL E. 
MILLER and JoHN DoLiarp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv+341. 
$3.50. 


Imitation, like instinct, was long a key con- 
cept in social psychology. But it, too, fell into 
disrepute among scholars because, like the 
term “‘instinct,” it came to include too much. 
Yet both concepts have persisted in popular 
speech and in common-sense psychology be- 
cause they represent, respectively, two basic 
sets of facts: the one bearing on biological im- 
pulse or motivation, the other, on a crucial as- 
pect of social learning. The present book is a 
sincere effort to restore the concept of imitation 
to an important place in psychology and the 
social sciences. 

The work is divided into three parts. The 
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first five chapters provide a systematic psy- 
chology of learning; chapters vi-xi, inclusive, 
treat chiefly experiments on imitative learning 
among animals and young children; and the 
final five chapters attempt to reinterpret certain 
social and cultural data from the standpoint 
developed in these earlier sections. There are 
also two appendixes which discuss various ear- 
lier or other theories of imitation, a list of refer- 
ences, and an index. 

The psychological framework of this book is 
drawn largely from the behaviorism of Pro- 
fessor Clark L. Hull of Yale University. In 
common with some other American behavior- 
ists, Hull has long contended that the Pavlovian 
reflexology—though admittedly based on sound 
experimental work—still supported the rather 
passive associationism of British psychology 
even though the mechanisms of action and 
thought were restated in neurological terms. 
While they accepted Pavlov’s method in large 
part, Hull and others extended the whole con- 
ditioned-response psychology to include the 
dynamism of drive and reward. To Hull the 
mere linkage of new stimulus and response is 
meaningless without reference to motivation 
and consummation in reward. (Obviously, al- 
though often without acknowledgment, the 
godfathers of such dynamism are principally 
McDougall and Freud.) 

Following in this behavioristic tradition, 
Miller and Dollard postulate four fundamentals 
in learning: drive, cue, response, and reward. 
Drive, which they define as any strong stimulus 
impelling to action, may be either innate and 
primary or secondary and acquired. Primary 
drives are illustrated in the pain of hunger 
pangs and in sexual impulse. The secondary 
ones are evident in anxiety, aggression, desire 
for social prestige and power, and in competi- 
tion. Although the drive impels to action, the 
cue determines when, where, and what the re- 
sponse will be. Such indicators emerge out of 
the activities which carry the organism from 
the initial motivation to the consummation in 
reward. A five-o’clock whistle is a learned cue 
to the workman to throw down his tools; and 
advertisement may be a cue to buy a goods or 
service. “Learning to pay attention’”—as the 
older psychology had it—consists largely of 
responding to cues necessary to guide one from 
motive to satisfaction. Language functions as a 
basic cue in no end of human situations. By 
response the authors mean the patterns of ac- 
tivity; and these, along with drives and re- 
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wards, are organized in what they call a “hier- 
archy” or gradation of strength or intensity. 
Such gradients may be innate, as in the case of 
the primary drives, or learned, as in that of 
secondary motives. Learning or conditioning 
itself is largely determined by the gradient of 
the strength of the response in the total hier- 
archy of potential reactions (p. 27). Thus, 
hunger or sex or anxiety are usually dominant 
over milder and mere intellectual interests. 
Finally, reward marks the culmination of the 
drive. If a drive is not rewarded, especially if 
the response which follows is punished, it tends 
to drop out—the case of extinction, as Pavlov 
called it. If the drive is rewarded, it tends to be 
reinforced or strengthened—in time to become a 
habit. Put in other words, the tension of the 
drive is reduced or eliminated by the attain- 
ment of the reward, which acts, in fact, as a 
selective agent in the conditioning process. 
Just as there are primary and secondary drives, 
so, too, there are primary and acquired rewards. 
But in the case of both motive and reward the 
innate elements underlie all those which are 
later built up by learning. 

While these four factors are fundamental to 
learning, in the fixation of habits and attitudes, 
a number of more specific processes are in- 
volved. Some of these are reviewed in chapter 
iii. The most important seem to be those of 
extinction or loss of conditioning; spontaneous 
recovery after a lapse of time, particularly of 
deep-seated impulses; attainment of discrimina- 
tory powers among stimuli and responses; the 
transference of response from one situation to 
another which makes possible generalization; 
and, finally, the development of anticipatory 
response patterns or preparatory action tend- 
encies indicative of oncoming and more com- 
plete responses. Discrimination, anticipation, 
and generalization are particularly important 
in the social-cultural origin of cues or indicators. 

Upon the basis of this psychological system, 
the authors go on in chapters vi-xi to describe 
and interpret imitation as a special phase of 
social learning. In common with other discus- 
sions of imitation, they recognize that this con- 
cept does not imply complete identity but 
rather only similarity of behavior and, more- 
over, that it covers a variety of social situations. 
Also, though cautious on the matter, they con- 
sider imitation not an innate but an acquired 
pattern depending on more basic processes such 
as discrimination, anticipation, and generaliza- 
tion. 





For their purposes they postulate three 
“mechanisms” of imitation: “same behavior,” 
“‘matched-dependent behavior,” and “copy- 
ing.”’ The first is universally evident in the fact 
that, because of like constitutional makeup and 
prior learning, individuals, in the presence of a 
common stimulus, will make similar reactions. 
“Same behavior” may be considered a limiting 
case, since it may or may not involve imitation 
(p. 92). The second is widely known in other 
terms as “prestige imitation,” wherein a leader 
or dominant class sets the pattern of behavior 
to highly similar behavior on the part of others. 
The third is exemplified in conscious or uncon- 
scious following of others’ actions in fashion, 
crowds, and mobs, in social movements, and in 
what the anthropologist calls “diffusion.” 

Up to this point the authors have marshaled 
their standpoint and materials to form a rather 
consistent system. The crucial test, of course, 
comes in the final five chapters when they at- 
tempt to apply these principles to social-cul- 
tural data. They first sketch some of the major 
situations which induce imitation, notably the 
various cultural hierarchies having to do with 
age, sex, intellectual, skill, and status differ- 
ences. They also wisely indicate the place of 
what they call “non-imitation,” that is, a form 
of learning in which rewards derive not from 
similarity but from dissimilarity of response. 
Such conduct is illustrated in highly mobile 
societies fostering rapid changes in social status 
or in the resistances sometimes set up when 
peoples of divergent cultures come into con- 
tact. They then go on to indicate the place of 
imitation in crowd and mob behavior. The 
closing chapter presents a stimulating and sug- 
gestive interpretation of some of the important 
phases of cultural diffusion viewed as a form of 
copying. 

As useful and courageous as this novel effort 
is, there are some queries which must be indi- 
cated. (1) The psychology on which this vol- 
ume is based stems from animal experimenta- 
tion and from the traditional psychology of 
the individual as the basic variable. The im- 
portant place of interpersonal stimulation or 
interaction is still ignored or treated as some- 
thing added to the fundamental learning proc- 
ess. (2) Owing in part to this omission, the role 
of the self and of self-imitation is neglected. 
Certainly in much matched-dependent and 
copying imitation, the process is profoundly 
affected by the imaginative role-taking of the 
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person. Such a basic element is given passing 
notice at one point when the authors say, 
apropos of one example, that “‘the copier may 
act as his own critic” (pp. 157 and 160). It 
seems to me that a real opportunity was missed 
in not following up the contribution of George 
H. Mead regarding the rise of the self, expand- 
ing it with respect to the types of imitation 
which they discuss. (3) Many readers will not 
be entirely convinced that the behavioristic 
terminology of the present book adds much to 
an analysis of complex social and cultural data. 
Some are likely to contrast the incisive though 
semi-Freudian interpretation in Dollard’s earlier 
work, especially on the life-history and on the 
caste system in the South, with the somewhat 
more rigid concepts of Hull’s psychology. We 
need again to utter the caution that in psychol- 
ogy and the social sciences especially, novel 
words have a way of convincing their users that 
they represent something more objective and 
superior to the older, more conventional con- 
cepts. While the authors for the most part use 
their terms carefully and only in one or two 
places slip intounfortunate anthropomorphisms 
(e.g., pp. 79-80), were their concepts to be 
widely accepted, others might reify such con- 
cepts as “innate hierarchy,” “innate stimulus 
generalization,” or “matched-dependency,” just 
as useful terms like “‘unconscious,” “‘complex,”’ 
and ‘“‘type’ are often pulled loose from their 
more sensible moorings. (4) Perhaps the most 
serious unsolved problem is the nature of the 
bridge between animal and social psychology, 
between the learning patterns of rats and that 
found in the complexities of everyday human 
life, in fashion, in crowd behavior, in the adap- 
tation to age, sex, intellectual, and status dif- 
ferences, or in that which is basic to conflict, 
co-operation, acculturation, and diffusion. 
These comments are not meant to imply that 
the social sciences could not use more detailed 
and meaningful concepts in describing and in- 
terpreting their data. They could and should. 
We need a continued attack on the minutiae 
of human interaction as it is influenced by 
culture, and certainly Miller and Dollard have 
provided a beginning for a more careful state- 
ment of the complex process known as imita- 
tion. Whether their behavioristic terms will 
prove superior to others for purposes of system- 
atic theory and predictive formulas remains to 
be seen. Certainly we need help in spelling out 
the elements in interaction; and, while the au- 
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thors have clarified some of the mechanics of 
imitation among animals and in simple human 
situations, we still need help in dealing objec- 
tively with our more complex social-cultural 
data. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
Queens College 


Environment and Education. By ERNEsT W. 
Burcess, W. LLoyp WARNER, FRANZ ALEX- 
ANDER, and MARGARET MeEap. (“‘Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs,” No. 
54.) Chicago: University of Chicago, 1942. 
Pp. vii+66. $1.00 
The four presentations in this symposium 

were offered as a part of the fiftieth anniversary 

celebration of the University of Chicago. They 
are interrelated principally in dealing with edu- 
cation in the very broad sense. Actually, each 
of the lecturers appears to have presented the 
material which was on his mind at the time. 

Burgess, discussing the ‘““Educative Effects 
of Urban Environment,” brilliantly gives us 
the heart of urban sociology in fifteen pages. 
His paper contains particularly interesting re- 
marks on the sophistication of the urban popu- 
lation. It is the best of the four, the only one 
that avoids the profuse and immodest use, of 
the personal pronoun, and the one which can 
most readily be understood by nonspecialists. 

Warner draws on his studies of New England 
and southern cities to reveal some ‘“‘Educative 
Effects of Social Status.’’ Children of the dif- 
ferent classes have different educational oppor- 
tunities. In sketching how this works, the au- 
thor fails to distinguish income levels, occupa- 
tional levels, and social status, with the conse- 
quence that the picture seems needlessly mud- 
dled. 

Alexander, in his study of ‘‘Educative In- 
fluence of Personality Factors in the Environ- 
ment,”’ feels called upon to define his position on 
the relative influence of heredity, standard 
cultural environment, and interaction within 
the family. He suggests that culture is of minor 
significance in the family interaction. Mead, 
presenting the “‘Educative Influence of Social 
Environment as Disclosed by Studies of Primi- 
tive Societies,” takes direct issue with Alexan- 
der, pointing out how much even the most inti- 
mate intrafamily interaction is guided by cul- 
ture and illustrating it with observations from 
Balinese natives. Alexander answers in a sup- 
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plementary statement, which, despite the ad- 
vantage of having the last word, does not par- 
ticularly appear to win the argument. 


RosBertT E. L. Faris 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Varieties of Temperament: A Psychology of 
Constitutional Differences. By W. H. SHEL- 
DON, with the collaboration of S.S. STEVENS. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1942. Pp. x+520. $4.50. 

This second volume of the “Constitutional 
Psychology Series” undertakes to define and de- 
scribe basic varieties of temperament and to re- 
late them as well to the physical structure char- 
acteristic of the temperamental varieties. A 
work published earlier (The Varieties of Human 
Physique {New York: Harper & Bros., 1940]}) 
presents morphological studies in which three 
basic or primary components of physique are. 
defined—namely, endomorphy, referring to rel- 
ative emphasis or predominance in development 
of the digestive viscera; mesomorphy, involving 
emphasis upon development of the bony and 
muscular structures; and ectomorphy, in which 
poor development of the other two primary 
components results in a fragile, delicate struc- 
ture, relatively overexposed to the environment. 
The approximate strength of each of these pri- 
mary components is quite objectively deter- 
mined by measurements of bodily diameters ex- 
pressed as ratios to stature. Diameters are taken 
from standard photographs of the subjects. The 
“somatotype”’ is expressed in a series of three 
numerals which indicate the relative strength of 
each of the primary components. Using a seven- 
point scale, 7-1-1, 1-7-1, and 1-1—7 would ex- 
press, respectively, most extreme endomorphy, 
most extreme mesomorphy, and most extreme 
ectomorphy, respectively. Any degree of varia- 
tion in relative strength of the three compo- 
nents can thus readily be expressed, e.g., 1-7-2, 
2-7-1, 2-2-5, and 4-4-4. Among secondary 
variables defined are dysplasia, referring to dif- 
fering mixtures of the primary components in 
various regions of the body, gynandromorphy, 
or physical bisexuality. 

In an effort to determine the ‘““dynamic com- 
ponents of temperament,”’ a technique of factor 
analysis applied to quantitative ratings of 
groups of traits enabled standardization of the 
description of three groups of correlated clusters 
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of traits, twenty in each group. These constitute 
a scale for measuring three presumable compo- 
nents of temperament, all traits within a cluster 
being positively correlated, all intercorrelations 
between traits of different clusters being nega- 
tive. The authors have designated the primary 
component indicated by the first group of traits 
“‘viscerotonia.”’ This refers to love of comfort, 
of sociability, “gluttony for food, for people, for 
affection.”” The gastrointestinal interests are 
primary. The second component indicated is 
characterized as “‘somatotonia.’”’ Here muscular 
activity and assertiveness are emphasized, and 
the muscular system, rather than the digestive 
apparatus, determines the primary interests 
and purposes. The third component of temper- 
ament, “visceratonia,” is characterized by inhi- 
bition, restraint, tendency to concealment. The 
behavior comes under the strong influence of the 
inhibitory and attentional cerebral functions. 
There is lack of the free muscular and visceral 
expression of the viscerotonic and somatotonic 
individuals. 

The experiments leading to identification of 
the “primary components”’ of temperament, the 
definitions of the sixty traits utilized in con- 
struction of the scale of temperament, and the 
procedure in utilizing the scale and calculating 
the index of temperament are elaborated. Life- 
histories of six individuals, illustrative of ex- 
treme visceratonia, extreme somatotonia, and 
extreme cerebrotonia and of disturbed and well- 
adjusted cerebrotonic and somatotonic individ- 
uals are presented. A study of two hundred men 
offers data on the relation of constitution to ad- 
justment and achievement. 

This is a thoroughgoing study of the problem 
of variations in temperament and of the rela- 
tion of physique to temperament. The early, in- 
tuitive observers who designated physical types 
as “cerebrale,” ‘“‘musculaire,” and ‘digestive’ 
hinted at the primary morphologic components 
finally clearly defined by the more numerous, 
systematized, and exact observations of Vol- 
ume I of this series. Since the components occur 
as continuous variables, when large numbers of 
individual subjects are studied, the concept of 
“type” is lost, every physique having its place 
in a continuous distribution. 

The authors point out that traits defining 
temperament are the consequences of the func- 
tioning of the organism, that physique and tem- 
perament may be regarded as “‘two aspects of 
the same thing.”’ Having determined primary 
morphological components permitting ‘‘somato- 
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typing” of the individual, the subsequent stud- 
ies of the behavior and temperament of the sub- 
jects consistently indicate a high degree of de- 
pendence of the latter upon the nature of the 
physical structure. 

It must be noted that each physical and tem- 
peramental pattern consists of a mixture of 
components. The relative strength of the com- 
ponents and incompatibilities between struc- 
ture and manifest temperament are shown to 
be important factors in the development of per- 
sonality. It is clear that extreme preponderance 
of any one of the primary morphologic compo- 
nents (as 1-7-1 or 7-1-1) is not likely to offer 
the basis for a “‘well-adjusted” personality. The 
extremely viscerotonic individual described in 
the study is an extremely passive, dependent, 
self-indulgent, irtesponsible young man. The 
extreme somatotonic individual is an aggressive, 
delinquent individual, while the extreme cere- 
brotonic boy is physically weak, fragile, sensi- 
tive, inhibited, and only relatively late is able 
to make approaches to adequate adjustment. 

It must not be assumed that individuals of 
like somatotype necessarily scale identically as 
to temperament or make similar life-adjust- 
ments. For example, among the two hundred 
cases studied, of three individuals with somato- 
type 2-2-5, one is a confused, unreliable homo- 
sexual who has made a poor adjustment; one is 
a brilliant student who, after a “‘nervous break- 
down,” entered upon a period of promising de- 
velopment and showed increasing strength and 
efficiency; and the third is a hebephrenic schizo- 
phrenic individual. 

Much is offered bearing on the ancient prob- 
lem of the relative importance of nature and of 
nurture. More is said about the nature of na- 
ture than about the influence of nurture, but 
certainly some sharper perspectives are drawn 
of diagnostic and prognostic value in evaluating 
personalities and the possibility of modifying 
them through education, therapy, or other en- 
vironmental influence. For the educator the au- 
thor is able to make at least one generalization, 
““Never try to reverse a morphological predomi- 
nance in the educational development of a per- 
sonality.”” While psychiatrists have long direct- 
ed their attention to frustration and conflict as 
psychological problems, the physiological and 
structural manifestations and correlates have 
only recently, and as yet quite inadequately, 
come under scrutiny. A few scattered but rather 
clear correlations between given conflict situa- 
tions and somatic manifestations have been 
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worked out (peptic ulcer, constipation, asthma), 
but the present studies of constitution and tem- 
perament offer much on which to base further 
understanding of ‘‘choice of’’ or predilection for 
given psychological disturbances The authors 
hope to produce eventually a work on “‘consti- 
tutional medicine,’ and there is every indica- 
tion that such a work will emerge from this 
study, but perhaps closer at hand is a particular 
aspect, “constitutional psychiatry.” The cur- 
rent emphasis on psychosomatic medicine is the 
present-day clinical expression of the same in- 
terest. 

This, then, is an important and extremely 
useful study. The success achieved in introduc- 
ing clarity and order in a particularly compli- 
cated and confusing field has been possible be- 
cause the contributors to the study have been 
versatile in their approach to and handling of 
their problem. The techniques and concepts of 
the statistician, the physical anthropologist, the 
medical clinician, and the psychologist have all 
been drawn upon, in a manner perhaps not en- 
tirely acceptable to the purist in some given 
fields, but certainly in one appropriate to the 
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author’s purposes. One notes, however, that so 
doing has apparently taxed the assimilative 
capacities of the author. He would appear to 
have some prejudices against clinicians and 
psychoanalysts (or against clinical medicine 
and psychoanalysis). In discussing qualifica- 
tions of a “constitutional psychologist,” he 
states: “Clinical training is, we fear, an almost 
unavoidable prerequisite” (p. 429). It is not 
clear why one would deplore the necessity of 
mastering any tool useful for a given purpose. 
His amusing, but not wholly correct, commen- 
tary on psychoanalysis indicates he is rather 
keen not to be identified with the psychoana- 
lysts, but he is able to conclude that he would 
wish students of constitutional psychology to be 
analyzed as part of their preparatory experi- 
ence. These apparent prejudices have not, 
however, been permitted to obtrude in the com- 
prehensive and stimulating presentation. The 
style is refreshing and the book quite as read- 
able as it is important to the student of human 
behavior. 

GEORGE J. Monr, M.D. 
Chicago 
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